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A few sentences may introduce the subjects of the following 
sheets to readers who are not immediately connected with India, 
or with the import and 'manufacture of cotton. This fibre, which 
has since become so important in the industry and commerce 
of the world, seema first to have been employed in England as 
the material of woven fabrics near the end of the sixteenth, 
century: from that, time to the days of Wyatt, Arkwright, and 
other inventors of spinning machinery, (a period of 150 years,) 
the means of manufacture were of the simplest description, and 
of domestic use; the supply of the material was chiefly from 
she Levant, and in tire later part of the period from the West 
indies. These inventions began to appear about the year 
1740, the most remarkable date of their subsequent extension 
and elaboration being that of Arkwright’s first patent, 1769, in 
which year also Watt’s first patent for his celebrated improve¬ 
ments in steam engines was obtained. During this period of 
unprecedented activity iu invention in England, our countrymen 
were engaged in struggles in Madras and Bengal, of which the 
principal event, but neither the earliest nor latest, was the battle 
of ITassey, in 1757. The issue of these struggles gave to 
Britain an undoubted supremacy in both those parts of India, 
and afforded facilities to greatly-increased exports of the cotton 
manufactures of that country to England, nearly about the 
time when mechanical inventions at home began to enlarge the 
supply of similar articles made of the cotton derived from 
other countries. From these causes arose an extended and 
rapidly-increasing demand for cotton fabrics ; the straituess Of 
the supply of the raw material began to he felt as one of the 
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chief commercial inconveniences of the day. The East India 
Company attempted in vain to procure larger quantities from 
the limited portion of India then governed by them, as well as 
from Gmerat, at that time under native rule, and perhaps from 
.other quarters where they had established commercial factories. 
The supply remained, however, inconsiderable, and the quality 
of so much as they did procure, taken in comparison with that 
of cotton from other quarters, did not obtain for it such 
prices as encouraged the extension of tire shipments. In 1793, 
America began, most unexpectedly to England, to furnish a 
suitable article; and. from a period quickly following that date 
to the present, that country has been the principal, and in some 
practical senses almost the sole, source of supply. 

India, however, has also increased her exports to us, but not 
at such a rate as either to meet our necessities, or to prevent our 
wonder that a country in which probably cotton was first 
known and manufactured, and which is most peculiarly under 
our own influence, has not been made effectually to answer our 
requirements in a matter in which it would he so much to the 
interest of India itself to meet them. This paucity of supply 
from our great Oriental Empire, long a phenomenon and a re¬ 
proach, has latterly become, through the falling off in the 
American supply, a. pressing evil; its causes and remedy, 
respecting which many opinions are held, are in part the sub¬ 
jects hereinafter discussed. 

It should perhaps be explained that there are many kinds, or 
rather qualities, of cotton This fibre is the fruit of plants of 
different forms and magnitudes, from an annual creeper to a 
tree twenty feet in height. Only the kinds produced by an- 
niial, triennial, and perennial hushes, are used for woven manu¬ 
factures; and even these vary much with the seed, the climate, 
the soil, the eultivation, and perhaps with circumstances 
which are yet hut very obscurely, if at all, traced from their 
effects. The kind commonly, and perhaps from ancient times, 
produced and used in India, differs from the sorts obtained 
from other countries, and seems, even from the days of Ark- 





w right, to have been held here in inferior estimation, although 
its substantial good qualities give it a decided preference with 
the natives who use it. Much of the discussion and effort 
which have been expended on the supply of cotton from India, 
have been directed to the establishment in that country of the 
growth of the more approved varieties; these are probably 
of Mexican and West Indian origin, and from further pecu¬ 
liarities, acquired from cultivation or locality, are now known as 
Sea Island, Bourbon, Pernambuco, New Orleans, &c. It is 
not impossible, however, that improved treatment of the native 
produce of India, as to cultivation and cleanness, may afford 
an article combining, in some measure, the good qualities of the 
Oriental and Western cottons. 

Not only the supply of cotton, but our general commerce 
with India, has, by its limited extent, excited the attention and 
the solicitude of our mercantile and manufacturing interests, 
and of the Government itself. To this subject a. portion of 
the following pages is devoted. 

The practical and somewhat technical chapters which relate 
to railways in Bombay, discuss subjects which seem to derive 
importance from their direct connection with measures deemed 
necessary alike to the augmentation of our own commerce and 
to the welfare’of India. If in these chapters some matters 
of a local character are found by the general reader to be little 
calculated to amuse or interest him, others are necessarily in¬ 
termingled with them which involve the exposition and use of 
general principles, whose truth or error may be of grave con¬ 
sideration both in this inquiry and elsewhere. 

Credit is asked lor good faith, and for such accuracy as 
caution could afford, in the reduction of Indian weights, mea¬ 
sures, and moneys, in their extraordinary and unclaasable di¬ 
versity, from native to English denominations. Indian facts 
commonly lose the weight they would have on the public mind 
of ..England, for want of this kind of translation; and when it 
is known that ’* seers ” exist, in not distant parts of India, from 
less than one pound avoirdupois to more than two a mounds” 



from 25 lbs. to more than 100- and “ candies " from 500 lbs. 
to more than 3000,—that the same names axe often used for 
weights and measures, but to different relative effect, in dif¬ 
ferent places-—that towns within a few miles of each other have 
standards differing by 10 or 20 per cent., and sometimes even 
different entire systems,—and that money of the same name in 
different local coinages varies 15 or 18 per cent, in value, it 
will be admitted that no true idea of Indian facts can be ob¬ 
tained until this diversity has been made to disappear fey in¬ 
quiries and calculations, however laborious, or however exposed 
in instances to risk of error. To have given not only the Eng¬ 
lish results, but the original Indian statements, would have 'in¬ 
creased the bulk of the book to little other effect than that off 
obscuring its arguments, The authorities everywhere quoted 
will lead those who may take so much pains fa the inquiry to 
each statement in its primitive form. It is necessary to add 
that the Company's rupee has been taken in these calculations 
at 23d., and the Hydrabadrapee at 19|«k 

Among the papers in the Appendix will be found a reprint 
of a Beport by R. Stephenson, Esq., M.P., dated 20th 'January, 
1.847, and of some remarks in the nature off a summary by 
myself On the insertion of these, published as they were so 
long ago, no remark seems necessary. But following them are 
two other papers which have not before been printed, and which 
form part of the proceedings of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company : one of these is a letter by myself to the 
eminent engineer just named; the other is a report by G. T. 
Clark, Esq., C.E., on the engineering features of the .Con can 
ond the ghauts. Since these papers contain nothing but phy¬ 
sical facts, of the most public nature, necessary to the descrip¬ 
tion and defence of the line I proposed, I conceive that the 
publication of them is no great violation of propriety, and, 
for perspicuity and authentication, I prefer giving them in their 
original shape to evading this slight formal impropriety, if it be 
one, by the easy device of making other use of their substance. 

The course of argument prescribed by the circumstances of 
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the case has excluded the notice which would have bee® due to 
other labourers in the field, of Indian improvements, and par* 
tieularly of Indian 'railways, had a more extensive discussion of 
those subjects been professed. My feeble tribute would be an 
addition of very slight importance to their honour; but, how¬ 
ever slight, it would have been a gratification to me to render it, 
had I felt myself sufficiently informed , and moreover entitled, to 
enter on a public examination of the varied and extensive sub¬ 
jects in connection with which that honour has been earned. 
The consideration of general principles, into which the facts 
of the case with which I have been so intimately connected 
have led me, may indeed seem to have an application beyond 
the immediate occasion of it; but 1 trust it will he received 
as an exposition of views which I am desirous of submitting to 
public examination, on account of the importance of their con¬ 
sequences if they be true, and not in any degree as an ex¬ 
pression of hostility to the measures which others have thought 
it their duty to adopt. 

The nature of the subjects discussed, and the scantiness of 
available exact information of some important kinds, have ren¬ 
dered it necessary to be content, in some cases, with arguments 
less precise and demonstrative than may he desired. I trust, 
however, that probability enough lias been attained to serve as 
a present guide to safe practical measures, and that at least a ser¬ 
vice has been done by putting into form for further .investiga¬ 
tion by the aid of better ascertained facts, some arguments 
which may throw light on the condition of India, and the means 
of its amelioration. It may bo hoped that the mission of 
inquiry which has just been entrusted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester to Mr. Mackay, will contribute to 
those further investigations which must be required no less by 
our growing concern with India than by our present interests. 

A task at once grateful and perplexing now devolves on me; 
grateful from the value and cordiality of the aid given me in 
my investigations,—perplexing from the extent and variety of 
the sources from which that aid was derived. One cireum- 
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stance gives mo especial pleasure; it is that I have to acknow 
ledge assistance almost equally from gentlemen on all sides of 
Indian politics. To some extent this pleasing duty is abridged 
by the free quotation of authorities in the work itself ; hat 
there are some obligations still requiring discharge. Tor the 
first turning of my attention to Indian affairs I am indebted to 
Geo. Thompson, Esq., M.P. To Major-General Briggs I owe 
the -first encouragement 1 received to persevere in those efforts 
which eventuated in the formation of the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Bailway Company ; and besides his cordial support of that 
undertaking at its formation, and during its hazardous infancy, 
he has ever afforded me that ample and essential information 
as to facts which a long and active service in high political sta¬ 
tions in the East, combined with extensive Oriental scholarship 
and great powers of observation, have placed so much at his 
command. 

From Major Oliphaut, ever since my first resort to the 


India House, and also from Lieut.-Oof Sykes, from nearly the 
same early date, I received that countenance and aid which 
their connection with and intimate .knowledge of Central Penin¬ 
sula and Western India especially induced them to afford: to 
other directors of the East India Company I am indebted for 
other encouragement and counsel, although the facts which 




were more particularly concerned did not lie within the com¬ 
pass of their personal experience. 
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The permission originally given me by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors to avail myself of their papers and records, placed my 
search in their house under the inspection of T. I,. Peacock, 


Esq., the Examiner of Indian Correspondence, from whom, 
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Walker, Esq., the G eographer of the East India Company, and 
Dr. J. F. Hoyle, in charge of their correspondence relating to 


and from gentlemen in his department, as well aa from .1, 



the vegetable productions of India, I have always derived the 


most important aid, given with liberality and cheerfulness. 


I. should acknowledge with equal pleasure, as with equal reason. 


the courtesies received from the Secretary, J. G. M civil, Esq., 
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and bis department, and also in the office of the Beard of 
Control, during the protracted term which preceded the grant 
and final settlement of the guarantee^ if my present pur¬ 
pose, in respect of the Government and its officers, had not 
particular reference to measures for the investigation mid use 
* of facts. 

In England, also, the long experience of Mr. Williamson 
llamsey in Indian revenue administration, and the intimate 
knowledge consequent upon it of the state of the people, and of 
the fiscal arrangements which have been believed to affect it, 
have been kindly and freely made available for my information; 
and I have had the like assistance from Col. "Dickinson, late 
Chief Engineer in Bombay, for physical and professional 
particulars. 

My obligations in India are past enumeration, and they are 
too much blended with the prosecution of the designs of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company to permit that sepa 
rate acknowledgment on my own account which is due from 
me, and which I should have preferred; and while I ever held 
to that independent course of action to which my views on the 
position of Governments in relation to industrial enterprise 
necessarily led me, I have still to repeat what I have said else¬ 
where, that, I never made an inquiry or needed help which did 
not meet, in official quarters, with the readiest, and most effec¬ 
tual response. The successive Governors of Bombay, the Right 
Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.C.H., and the Hon. R. L. 
Reid; the Commander-in-Chief, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas M‘Ma- 
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hon, Bart., K.C.B.; the Members of Council, J. II. Crawford, 
J. P. Willoughby, and I). A. Blane, Esqrs.; and the Superin- 
tondent of the Indian Navy, the late Sir Robert Oliver, re¬ 
peatedly took active measures to facilitate my operations and 
promote my objects; as also did the several Secretaries to 
Government, the Collector of Customs, and Reporter-General 
H. II, Glass, Esq.; the Quartermaster-General of the Bombay 
Army, Ool. Neil Campbell; the Chief Engineer. Col. Jervis; 
and Alexander EJphinston, Esq., then Collector of Poonah. 
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If, however, I limit personal mention to these gentlemen, alike 
eminent in office and earnest in their aid, I trust it will not 
be supposed that I have forgotten the assistance given with 
equal cordiality by others whose marks will be found all over 
■•he proceedings. 

That, the members of the Provisional Committee in Bombay, 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, both 
European and native., should promote my inquiries, if to be 
expected, is not less to be remembered. Every assistance they 
could give testified the interest they individually felt in the 
object. Confining specific notice necessarily to a few, I must 
first mention J. P. Willoughby, Esq., who, until his elevation to 
the Council, was the ehnirman of the Board in Bombay, and 
who ever employed his influence to obtain for me the most 
certain information. R. W. Crawford, Esq., who succeeded to 
the chair, not only promoted my own inquiries in India, and 
has continued to encourage me by unfailing kindness through¬ 
out, but by his efforts, in connection with the Committee ap¬ 
pointed in 1840, by the Government of Bombay, to inquire 
into the state of the cotton trade, he contributed greatly to¬ 
wards securing for public use that large and important collection 
of authentic statements, which forms the Report of that Com¬ 
mittee, and which has done so much to prepare for a right 
appreciation of the subject by the manufacturers of Great 
Britain. Nor can I forbear to remark the constant and tried 
support ha.gave to an enterprise he deemed so important to the 
commercial welfare of India, from the time of his arrival in 
England'to & period when its original difficulties seemed to be 
overcome. To J. Smith, Esq., the Deputy Chairman of the 
Provisional Committee in Bombay, I was indebted for every 
assistance which public spirit or private friendship could sug¬ 
gest ; and whether in the jungle or the city, in the ordinary 
business of the Board, or the details of inquiry which devolved 
on myself, I could always rely on his kindliest aid. A produc¬ 
tion of this gentleman, issued some time ago, under the title of 
r< Railways for Bombay," did, perhaps, more than any other like 




■effort to impress on the public mind of India the importance 
of those great works. Nor is it too much to say, that without 
the steadfast adherence of the two last-mentioned gentlemen to 
the designs and interests of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way Company, in the darkest and most discouraging days, there 
is great probability that the prospect of establishing railways in 
the Presidency of Bombay would hare been definitively aban¬ 
doned. I ought not to omit, that the Indian investigations 
were benefited by the interest taken in them, and the arrange¬ 
ments made to facilitate some of them, by A. S, Ayrton, Esq., 
lately the Solicitor of the Company in Bombay. 

The facts contained in the succeeding pages will be found to 
bear testimony to the great and skilful efforts made by Geo. I. 
Clark, Esq., and PL Conybeare, Esq., the two engineers with 
whom I had the pleasure to co-operate. Praise of mine would, 
represent with very little sufficiency the value of unusual exer¬ 
tions, made in some of the most difficult parts of India, in a 
year when drought and cholera added their tenors to the task, 
and without which some of the most important questions would 
have been left in a dangerous, if not fatal, obscurity; hut lam 
bound, to s&y how much the collection of facts on which my 
arguments axe founded is indebted to their care and assiduity. 

This notice of the aid afforded me in India must include that 
of the native civil officers of all ranks with whom I came in 
contact. Whatever was the zeal or kindness of my own coun¬ 
trymen, it found a congenial answer in the conduct of every 
native in office with whom 1 had to deal. The incidents of 
my brief sojourn in their country have left in my mind a 
strong interest in the welfare of a people who, although long 
accustomed to violence and violent changes, seem remarkably 
accessible to the influence of kindness, and who, with all their 
faults, are over ready to repay j ustice with confidence. 

To the merchants and manufacturers of Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, I naturally looked for information; and it was 
most willingly afforded me from many quarters. In particular, 

J. Bright, Esq., M.P. for that city, always encouraged my 


efforts on. a subject in respect of which he has taken-so much 
pains in many ways; and the presidents of the two commercial 
bodies, T, Bazley, Esq., and J. A. Turner, Esq., with the 
respective secretaries, T. .Booth tnam and H. Fleming, EsqiS., 
and other members, assisted materially, both by direct informa¬ 
tion and by their influence, to obtain for my use the tacts 
which I needed, and to draw public attention to those which 
I alleged. 

The extended acknowledgments, in respect of 'facts, which I 
have thus felt it my duty, as well as it has been my gratification, 
to make, impose on me the further obligation of obviating the 
possibility of my opinions being wrongfully imputed to others . 
From the friends whose advice I should have most gladly 
sought, 1 have systematically withheld all knowledge of tlio 

tents of this book, (except in one trifling instance for the 
correction of a statement,) in order that some sentiments which 
I apprehend may not at first be generally approved, should be 
attributed, as they ought to be, to myself alone. I trust, how¬ 
ever, that, the opportunities so extensively find willingly afforded 
me have nor been altogether neglected or misused; and one of 
my most earnest wishes is, that the investigations they have 
induced, and the conclusions to which they have led me, may 
contribute, in some humble degree, to the welfare of India and 
of England. 

London, Jan. 1, 1851. 
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COTTON AND COMMERCE OF INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SUPPLY OF COTTON FROM INDIA, 
AND OF THE QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH IT. 

The importance of tie manufacture of cotton will be readily 
admitted by all who take interest in the subjects discussed in 
the following pages. A system of industry which, however mo¬ 
dern its origin, now occupies from 80,000.000/. to 40,000,000/. 
of British capital, affords employment directly to probably half 
a million of persons, and indirectly to very many more, and 
which supplies two-fifths of our 53,000,000/. or 54,000,000/. 
sterling of annual exports, requires no words to render intel¬ 
ligible its hearing on the well-being of our own country ; while 
its branches in other lands, whether they be in the nature of 
the operations by which the raw material is gro wn in distant 
countries and then brought to our doors, or are extensions of 
the manufacture whose principal seat is amongst ourselves, or 
are the agencies by which the elaborated material in a thousand 
forms is distributed for the use and enjoyment of a thousand 
tribes, raise the whole system to a magnitude far surpassing 
that of the efforts devoted to any other industrial purpose in 
ancient or modem times. A check to this great system brings 
sadness and want to myriads of hearts and homes; the activity 
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of the whole, however* depends on the supply of the raw ma¬ 
terial. 

Solicitude in respect of tins supply has long been increas¬ 
ing'; it is not indeed, even yet, more than proportionate to the 
importance of the object. The extraordinary manufacture of 
Lancashire practically depends on a single source of supply, 
the very singleness of that source constituting an inherent ele¬ 
ment of danger; while the peculiar circumstances which affect 
that single source of supply* and which need not here be pointed 
out, greatly aggravate that danger. Lancashire may any year 
he laid prostrate by causes from whose action she has no escape, 
and over which she has no control. 

It is now, I believe, very generally admitted, that whatever 
hope there may be for the far future* and however prudent it 
may be to lay ovon now a safe foundation for such a hope, 
there is no chance of a large, effectual, and early relief horn 
any of our own colonics, nor from, other quarters, whether undei 
European or native governmciit, nor indeed from any country 
beside India. Doubts, which I hope to show unfounded* are 
even expressed whether as to quantity India itself can attend 
this relief: it is, however, agreed* I believe, that here* if any r 
where, this additional supply of cotton is to bo sought. 

Before* however, any further investigation .is entered on, it 
may be desirable to consider a question which, il determined 
adversely, might render all further inquiry useless. It has been 
said that even cheap and plentiful supplies of cotton from I ndia 
might be of little value to us, on account of the interior quality 
of the article. 

Ala obvious and perhaps sufficient answer to the doubt thus 
expressed is the fact, that the greatest quantities oi Indian cotton 
are bought and worked up in England in the years when the 
American supply is most scarce and dear—a fact which could 
not exist if Indian were not, to a considerable extent, inter- 
changeable with American cotton. Direct evidence, however, 
to the same effect is not wanting. Mr. 13 azley, president of tire 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, in his evidence before 


QUALITY OF INDIAN COTTON. 

Uio Committee of the House of Commons. on Indian cotton, 
in 1848 states that the manufacturers of coarse goods have a 
table by which they can see at a glance the respective prices at, 
which American and Indian cotton are equivalent to each other 
— that is, a table in which the disadvantages of the Indian cotton 
are compensated by diminution of price. It is obvious that no 
such i,ablo could be of any sendee if Indian cotton could not 
be used instead of American. In the evidence of the same 
highly-experienced manufacturer are other statements leading 
to the same conclusion. Mr. J. A. Tomer, President of the 
Commercial Association of the same city, who has strongly 
promoted the adoption in India of the American varieties, 
gives, in a letter to Dr. Hoyle, the following opinions 2 :— 

“ Pou aslc, what is the Court to do as regards those districts 
in which, the A merican plant will not thrive ? My answer is, 
encourage the growth of the best cotton that will grow; 
induce the natives to pick it carefully,” &e., &c. 

“ S»oh cotton, although not equal to what I expect will yet 
be grown in India from American seed, will always be saleable 
and useful to the manufacturers of this country, at its fair 
relative value compared with other cotton,” See. 

I believe that if Indian cotton is "sent home clean, there 
vvill be an increased demand for it ; and that it is very unlikely 
that the spinners will discontinue to use it, even if American 
cotton recedes from its present value; though of course they 
would, in such case, only use it at its relative value compared 
with American. You need not fear that it will go out of use, 
if, as you say, it can be produced at 1-gd. per lb. by the ryots in 
India, as we have good grounds for supposing that America can¬ 
not produce cotton within 50 percent, of this price. You must, 
however, provide good roads by which this cheap produce cun 
be cheaply and expeditiously conveyed to the port of shipment, 
and at the same time preserved from adulteration.” 

Dr. Hoyle, in a paper dated October, 1847, inserted in the 
evidence reported by the above-mentioned Committee, page 67, 

1 Report, page 48. 2 Report, page G7.. 

B 2 
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says, " It is evident that Indian cotton possesses some good 
qualities of its own. Among these I may mention colour, 
swelling of the fibre in bleaching, and particularly tlie facility 
■with which it takes colours in dyeing. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, of the importance of improving the indigenous cottons 
of India, even though they are not applicable to all the pur¬ 
poses of American cotton." 

Presuming that these authorities are ample for establishing 
the eligibility, in point of intrinsic quality, of such Indian cot¬ 
tons as are commonly, brought to England, or at least of such 
ft degree of suitableness as renders Indian cotton, on occasion, 
an available substitute for American, at a price corresponding 
with its qualities, it remains only to remark that the kinds of 
goods for which it can be used are said to amount, in weight, 
to 75 per cent, of our total cotton manufactures; that is, that out 
of 480 millions of pounds of cotton which we have annually im¬ 
ported, 860 millions might have been of Indian cotton, without 
detriment to our convenience or interests. This estimate, which 
is necessarily vague, and' for which I can only quote general 
concurrence, as I have understood it, without specific authority, 
agrees very well with Mr. Bazloy’s opinion, expressed in his 
evidence, that “ we might bo receiving to ari extent of not less 
than 5,000,000/. sterling value per annum more than now:'" 
a value which, at 4 d. per lb. in Liverpool, implies an import; of 
800 millions of pounds above our present receipt. 

Little doubt, then, I apprehend, can remain either as to the 
desirableness of a large and cheap supply of such cotton as it 
is well known India has always produced, or of the importance 
of every fair investigation into the circumstances affecting the 
supply at present, or likely to improve it in future. 

The following table 2 exhibits the proportion and actual 
amounts of cotton annually supplied to England from diff erent 

1 Report, page 50. 

“ Derived from Burn's Statistics of the Cotton Trade, page 17, and the Report of 
the Commit tee on the Ofowth and Export of Cotton, appointed by the Government 
of Bombay in 1S46, printed as Parliamentary Paper No. 712, of 1847. 




parts of the world, on the average of the thirteen years ending 
1846 :— 


from the United States > 

Per cent, of the 
total supply. 

. . . 70* 

ll>«. supplied. 

880,568,958 

„ Brazil. 

- • • 

21,462,150 

;> %rpt . 

- ■ 21 

12,123,790 

„ West Indies . . , 

. . . 1 

4,432,777 

„ East Indies . . . , 

. . 121 

61,578,371 


100 

480,166,046 


Considering that India is the country in connection with 
which we have been longest acquainted with cotton, in both raw 
and manufactured forms; considering the vastness of its area 
and population; considering the intimacy of our connection 
with its affairs, and the extent to which our commercial relations 
with it have shown a tendency to develop themselves; it is not 
a little calculated to induce inquiry, to find that of so vital an 
article we derive but 12 or 18 per cent, of our supply from that 
country. Nor does it diminish the necessity for further investi¬ 
gation, to learn that efforts for extending and improving the 
supply were commenced nearly 70 years ago by the East India 
Company, and have been continued to the present time. It is 
agreed, I believe, tlmt the success of these efforts, although 
often remarkable in particular instances, has not, in relation to 
the general supply, been proportionate to the exertions made, 
or to the wishes of those who made them. To state the reasons 
assigned for the continuance of this scantiness of supply, not¬ 
withstanding these efforts, and to make some necessary remarks 
on them, may serve to show both the present position of the 
question, and the state of things to which my eventual argument 
will apply. 

It is said that the indigenous cotton of India is of a staple 
inferior to that of America: accordingly, the efforts of the 
Government have chiefly been directed to establishing the use 
of a better variety of cotton, plant, and of improved modes of 
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culture. In 1810 and 1811 ' the Court of 'Directors gave their 
attention to the despatching to India of Bourl 
seeds, and soon after we find their wishes seconded by cor¬ 
responding steps at Bombay. Seeds of every kind of cotton 
have been sent to India from that day to the present; and yet 
we obtain, in the ordinary course of commerce, only indigenous 
cotton. In truth, it is not easy to change the habits of any 
people by mere efforts from a foreign source ; and when, for any* 
tiling the cultivators can see, they shall profit at least as much 
by gro wing their own plant as a foreign one, they require an 
amount of teaching and persuading which cannot be artificially 
applied to a whole people Only interests, constantly and 
naturally operating through the ordinary agencies of commerce, 
could bring about, a just appreciation oft and permanent pre¬ 
ference for, a better plant and better culture. The difficulty of 
establishing such a preference is much increased by the fact 
that, the native cotton of'India has properties in which it excels 
that of America, although it falls short of it in others; and it 
is certain that the natives of India believe the cloth made of 
their own variety to he much more durable than that made 
of the cotton of America; the produce of the ex otic plant, there¬ 
fore, if not sold for export (and its sale has hitherto appeared to 
the native uncertain), seems only likely to be sold in the country 
itself at a disadvantage and a loss. The cautions Hindoo, 
commonly hound by debt to the little local dealer who takes 
his crop, cannot afford this risk, and so hesitates to depart from 
the usage under which his fields have been cultivated. These, 
[ apprehend, are among the chief hindrances to the general 
adoption of the better qualities of cotton which the natives of 
India have so often been solicited to .grow. 

Nor is it quite clear that in process of acclimatization the 
foreign plant does not gradually approach to the native, and 
ultimately coincide in quality with it. Sym ptoms of some such 

1 .Reports and Documents respecting the proceedings of the East Iitfitt Coin bo uv 
in regard to the culture and manufacture of Cotton WooJ, Ra w Silk, and Indigo m 
India/hi 1836, pages 31, 40, 55, &c. 




change have been recorded, but the fact seems not yet to be 
established as of universal .occurrence. 


Continued and widely-extended experience in the cultivation 
of the plant would detect, and might prevent or control, this 
tendency; but these require the establishment of an. interest in 
its cultivation, which no existing motive is powerful enough to 
effect. 

But even the general adoption of a new and better plant 
would not meet some of the chief difficulties of the case. The 
native cotton, as it appears in the pod before it is gathered, is 
on article far fitter for the English market than when it reaches 
the port of shipment. All the damage it receives on the road 
would deteriorate, just as much, the produce of a better plant. 
By till 'the difference between transit on ah American railroad 
and a journey of hundreds of miles on bullocks’ backs, or along 
miserable unbridged cart tracks, would the produce, even of the 
American plant, if grown in India in full perfection, be inferior 
to the cotton, sent to us from America; and it .may be doubted, 
after all, whether the disadvantages of Indian cotton do not arise 
in a greater proportion from, the treatment it receives than from 
its own particular nature. 

Nevertheless, it rimy well be admitted that an improvement 
in the produce of India is requisite to obtain for it a sure and 
permanent standing in the market, at an equal price with that 
of America; and different views have been advanced as to the 
means of effecting this desirable object. 

One of the earliest suggestions seems to have been that of 
Major-General Briggs, who in 1839 \ from long acquaintance 
with the country, and careful observation of its varied produc¬ 
tions, expressed a belief that the cause of the repeated failures 
of Bourbon and other foreign cottons in India, had arisen from 
their being planted in the black soil, on which alone the 
indigenous kind is grown;.while the red soils, although poorer 
in nature, seemed more likely to suit the habits of the American 
plant. These views have received important confirmation from 
1 The Cotton Trade of India,, 1840, page 44, &c. 
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the subsequent observations of Dr. Wight, in the south of 
India 1 . General Briggs, therefore, deeming it fortunate that 
the red soil, while it is more lightly taxed than tlie other Mud, 
is best adapted to the more valuable American variety of cotton, 
urges that particular attention should be directed to this; cir¬ 
ca instance, in the hope that, between a better produce and a 
smaller tax, the native may perceive such a prospect of profit 
as may strongly enlist his energies in the cultivation of the kind 
of cotton we desire. Here, however, we are again met with the 
uncertainty to the native of a foreign market,—a market of 
which he knows little beyond its mysterious variations. If his 
cotton when grown cannot he sold, it is small comfort that he 
has not paid so much tax on his land; for, in a vast majority of 
instances, he must have bestowed on it the labour he would 
have given to some saleable, although not very profitable, 
article. Confidence and experience are wanting; timidity takes 
their place. 

It may be inquired, too, whether the whole rotation of crops 
on the red soils, of which cotton can only be a member, recur¬ 
ring at certain intervals, will pay on the whole, so as to leave 
this stimulating profit to tlie advantage of the exotic cotton 
a question not unaccompanied with doubt, from the tact that 
this red soil seems to be, for most purposes, so inferior in 
quality and produce as to require to be taxed at a lower rate. 

Nor is it quite certain that any increase in the production of 
cotton in the far interior, from.whatever measures it might arise, 
if unaccompanied by. other improvements, would be followed by 
an increased export of that article; for the means of transit, in 
many parts of India, are the limit to the export, arid are them¬ 
selves not unfrequently worked up to the limit sot, even to 
them, by the natural capabilities of the country to support the 
hordes of pack cattle which traverse it, or by the possibility of 

1 Return of tlie House of Commons of papers in possession of tlie East India 
Company, on Cultivation of Cotton in India, No, 430, 1847, page 325, &t\ Report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons on the Growth of Cotton in India, No. 
fill, 1848 ; evidence of Mr. Paine, page ITS, 



traversing under rains or droughts a country so devoid of roads 
and bridges. 


If, however, due means of transit and certainty of sale were 
once established, it would become of vast importance to know 
that this large class of soils, long deemed useless as to cotton, 
could be profitably brought into operation. 

Some authorities, and amongst them, I believe, are to be 
quoted the very important names of Dr. Boyle and Dr. Wight, 
deem the amount of moisture, and its distribution over different 
periods of the plant’s age, as of greater importance than even 
the character of the soil. The success of garden cultivation 
of cotton all over India, even where ordinary field cultivation 
wholly fails to produce it of the requisite quality, seems to give 
countenance to some such idea; and the known necessity for 
attending to such circumstances in the cultivation as shall re¬ 
gulate the moisture which lies on the ground and has access to 
the roots, together with that of varying these measures accord¬ 
ing to the locality, so as still under different circumstances to 
produce this requisite effect, lends still further to a hope that 
researches in this direction will not be without value ; and a 
variation in the time of sowing has been said, on the authority 
of Dr. Wight, to improve the crop, by taking better advantage 
of the hygrometric state of the atmosphere, or of the falling of 
rain, at - different periods of the plant’s growth. If this view 
should eventually be established, the necessity for large works 
of irrigation will become apparent. But in most parts of the 
west side amt centre of the peninsula of India, the possibility 
of cheap. Certain, and extensive irrigation depends on that of 
cheaply lifting water, during the dry season, from the..beds of 
rivers 40, 00, and 100 feet below the surface of the adjoining 
lands ; and, again, this depends on a supply of artizanship dif¬ 
fused over the whole country, which India does not possess, 
and which nothing would be so certain to raise up as the 
establishment of improved lines of transit, and especially of 
railways. 

Some practical suggestions as to culture have been made by 
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Dr. Boyle, Dr. Wight, the American cotton planters, and others, 
but not at present, it appears, to much effect on the general 
cultivation, of cotton amongst the' natives. Indeed, it has been 
said, that little remains to be taught to the natives of some 
parts of India as to the treatment of the plant 1 ; on the other 
hand, however. Dr. Wight ’ expressly attributes a crop of double 
the ordinary weight, raised by Mr. Simpson in Coimbatore, 
to more “skilful agriculture at starting.” It is hardly to be 
believed that the rode implements and scanty means of the 
Hindoos should produce results which we know to be every¬ 
where else dependent on the use of instruments and appliances 
derived from science and mechanical skill in their most ad¬ 
vanced condition ; and yet competent observers unite in saying 
much that is to the credit of Hindoo agriculture. One probable 
explanation is, that the natives are shrewd and intelligent ob¬ 
servers of nature (working, however, almost without tools), 
•while under present circumstances they have little to induce 
them to go beyond their wont. A constant market, and that 
alone, I apprehend, would make them willing learners of any 
improvements likely to secure to them its advantages, and 
would thus give to the researches and recommendations of 
scientific men a practical value of which counteracting circum¬ 
stances at present deprive them. Certain it is that the great, 
pains taken to investigate and improve the cultivation, of cotton 
in India, have hitherto failed to affect appreciably the general 
supply a . 

1 Mr, Mercer, Report of Committee of House of Commons on Indian Cotton, 
page 235* 

2 Return, 1847, page SGI. 

3 In this connection X may add, that on inquiry of both© of the first botanical 
authorities, and especially of those who have devoted attention to Indian productions, 
I learn that little or nothing is known of the peculiar function of cotton wooi in the 
vital system of the plant which produces it. If its physiological place in that system 
could be ascertained.,—if it could be learned ‘what it does for the plant itself, I 
apprehend some hope might be entertained of a method of treatment being devised 
which, by requiring or encouraging the production of that particular vital effect for 
which the plant depends on the fibres we require, should lead to results to be some¬ 
what more certainly anticipated than those of the merely tentative kind of invest] 





Much stress has been laid on the -want, in India of better 
'modes of cleaning cotton for exportation to Europe. No doubt 
the means'of cleaning are now ■wretchedly bad, and have always 
been so. As early as 1794, the Court of Directors sent out. im¬ 
proved machinery for this purpose from England. This it will 
be observed was immediately after the invention in America of 
Whitney’s saw gin, probably before the existence of that ma¬ 
chine, and certainly before its important effect on the cotton 
cultivation of America., could have been known in England. 
From that, date to the present an important portion of the ef¬ 
forts and correspondence of Government in relation to Indian 
cotton has been on this part of the subject; nevertheless, 
Indian cotton in general is as dirty now as it was in 1794. 
The explanation lies, I conceive, in the circumstances and 
habits of the people, and in the want of sufficient inducement 
and opportunity to effect generally the changes which must 
precede the common and habitual use of better machinery for 
cleaning. 

One common feature characterises all the attempts which 
have been made (and they are many) to introduce improved 
cleaning, viz., an effort to adapt the machinery to the admitted 
poverty arid mechanical inexperience of the people. Now what 
probability can there be of maintaining in. general use, through¬ 
out a widely-dispersed agricultural community, a kind of ma¬ 
chinery which depends at present for its construction and repair 
entirely on imported skill ? The very hand gins lately sent, 
out by Government, to the number of 200, are evidence of tlio 
state of things known to exist; they are the saw gin of America, 
dwarfed down to a fifth or so of its original magnitude, to suit 
the equally dwarfed capabilities of India. It is quite consistent 
with the credit due to the Government for this attempt at im- 

gation hitherto necessarily pursued. Odd as it may sound, I have an impression 
that experiments to ascertain what is this vital function of cotton wool, would be 
best made in Manchester, where excellent, cotton has already been grown, whore the 
means of producing artificial soils and climates in any-variety are eo cheap and 
abundant, where the requisite science and skill of all kinds are at hand, and where 
■ there is ao great an .interest, in the success of the inquiry. 
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provement, to say that the case Which requires such a modifica¬ 
tion of this machinery vests of necessity on facts which no mere 
importation of machinery can seriously affect. Poverty and 
want of shill like these require a searching of their cause and 
radical remedies; and were it not for other facts besides those 
connected with the cleaning of the cotton, we might pretty con¬ 
fidently conclude that no increased supply could be had from 
India, except as a consequence of vast and slow improvement 
in the condition and capabilities of the people. 

Late intelligence from India states that a law against the 
adulteration of cotton, which has rested many years unenforced, 
has just been brought into activity again. How far laws against 
adulteration can be made of permanent avail, let the state of 
trade in every part of the world testify. The immoralities oI 
trade are always borne with when it is a profit to both sides to 
a bargain to endure them. Of the laws on this subject which 
exist (and they are to be found in almost every country which, 
has laws at all), nearly all sleep in the ordinary course of things, 
and nearly all are occasionally woke up under the pressure of 
some temporary vexation. But the new activity is always put 
to sleep again by the old convenience, and adulteration, as far 
as law is concerned, goes on just as before. The merchants 
themselves could put down adulteration if they pleased, and 
they will as soon as it is profitable to do so; meanwhile: all 
experience seems to say, that if it be profitable to bay and sell 
adulterated cotton, they will buy and sell it, as their fathers did, 
and as everybody else would, do, America, I believe, finds no 
need of laws against the adulteration of cotton. 

When to the foregoing are added some suggestions as to 
better means of shipping the cotton at the little ports of Guze- 
rat, and other matters of detail, we have■ exhausted the list of 
attempts or recommendations which refer to the plant itself, 
with its cultivation, and the treatment of its produce ; nor does 
there appear much reason to hope either that the list will be 
materially extended, or that future results from such recom¬ 
mendations will be more important than those already wit- 





nessed, until otter measures shall have prepared the way for 
the stifless they unquestionably deserve, and, in themselves, 
are well calculated to secure. 


, lje questions of a more general kind, which have been 
raised in relation to this inquiry, refer to the desirableness of 
European capital and superintendence in the growth of the 
article, to the want of European mercantile agency in the in¬ 
terior, for the purchase of the cotton, when grown,—to the 
effect of the native local demand,—and to the land tax. I 
defer the question of roads. 

No doubt there is great reason to wish for a more intimate 
connection of some kind between the agriculture of India 
(especially that of cotton.) and the capital, skill, and science of 
Em ope ; an opinion from which there can be no dissent when, 
it is remembered that the crops of cotton in India are little 
above 100 lbs. per acre at the best, and often not half 
that, amount, while in America they are from 300 to 600 lbs.; 
but it may well be doubted whether this desirable connec¬ 
tion can be maintained by means of the personal supervision 
of Europeans, in the case of a raw and bulky agricultural 
product like cotton, however well that arrangement may have 
succeeded in the very different oases of sugar and indigo. In 
the latter cases the cultivation of the plant is still, I believe, 
chiefly with the natives, while the great advantages of European 
improvement and supervision have been, for the most part, 
required by and bestowed on the processes by which the manu¬ 
factured result has been, obtained from the gross agricultural 
product. Not so with cotton; it is of itself the gross, un¬ 
changed agricultural product (except as to the mere separation 
ol the seeds), and it is produced under circumstances which 
leave little chance for effectual supervision to an extent which 
can much affect the vast supply we require. And boside the 
great annual, breadth of the cotton crop itself, it must be ob¬ 
served that cotton is but one member of a rotation of crops, 
and that an English agriculturist in India must take under his 
chaige all the rest, of the se-ries,—an incumbrance and a dis- 




advantage which must go far towards neutralizing- the benefits 
of European supervision as applied to cotton, but which clo not 
attach so much, if at all, to the culture, or rather the manofac- 
turo, of sugar and indigo, in respect of which European enter¬ 
prise has been so successful in effecting improvements. 

European commercial agency in the interior lias been much 
insisted on, as a means of giving certainty to the market, on 
the spot, for cotton grown for exportation to England. Juclgr 
iug, however, from their conduct in other matters, the mer¬ 
chants of Bombay have no lack of a spirit either of enterprise 
or of prudenceand if their experience had not led to a belief 
in the unsoundness' of such an arrangement under present cir¬ 
cumstances, we can hardly believe that they would have omitted, 
to adopt a measure so often suggested to them and so ob¬ 
viously connected with their own interests 1 . But if as I be¬ 
lieve will hereafter appear, the commerce of cotton between 
India and England has always been in a state of great uncer¬ 
tainty and hazard, and if those risks, great as they are between 
Bombay and England, are still greater between the interior and 
Bombay, it is every way likely that prudent European mer¬ 
chants will leave the last-mentioned part of the business to be 
transacted by native merchants, whose connections, habits, and 
information better qualify them to deal with its difficulties, 
although in so doing the manifold public and private advan¬ 
tages which would result from European familiarity with the 

iiiej' (th« merchants of Bombay') “ have, however, on more than one oeca- 
Sion, deputed young men in connection with their firms to superintend the purchase 
and donning of cotton in Guzerat, The result, was, however, unfavourable; in proof 
of which the committee would here give a brief outline of an attempt recently made 
by twoEuropoau agents so deputed.” * * * « ignorance of the country and Jan- 
* * which when removed “onlyrevealed to them the further difficulties 
they had to encounter;” * * * " the opposition of the wakarias” (middlemen, 
brokers)* who stimulated the cultivators to imposition in everything, and to distrust 
the agents because they were Europeanswant of buildings and machinery, and of 
permanent property in land; constant risk of breaking up all interests by sickness 
or death of agents, &c. The committee go on to discuss the difficulties which at 
present prevent tiro permanent settlement of Europeans in the interior for commer¬ 
cial purposes. Report of 1848, page 512, See. 
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interior in commercial matters, are necessarily foregone. It 
may show that these considerations are of no small force, to re¬ 
mark that the present commerce in cotton between htiftt anti 
Bombav was originated, and is cliicEy carried on, by native 
merchants ; and, on the other hand, that a gentleman habitu¬ 
ated all his life to the country, and perfectly familiar with its 
products and its people, Mb. i. enwick, settled himself some 
years ago at K lmingaum in Benny in this very business of pro¬ 
viding cotton for Bombay, bat, after some years of exertion, 
was compelled by the difficulties of that trade to relinquish it. 

No just parallel can be drawn between the officers of Govern¬ 
ment and the agents of a mercantile house, as to residence in 
the interior. The failure of a Government agent is a mere 
matter of estimate and opinion, and its consequences, are spread 
over, and incorporated with, the entire proceedings of the Go¬ 
vernment;—it is merely an item, commonly not of very appre¬ 
ciable amount, going with many others to make up a general 
average. (Contrariwise, the mercantile agent must achieve a 
distinct and measurable success on almost every distinct trans¬ 
action; at least, his average must speedily incline to the right 
side, or his principals may be ruined. Twenty Government 
officers may blunder or die, through the disadvantages of their 
position, and the Government in general feel no such effect as 
shall endanger it; but the loss or error of one agent might 
shake irretrievably a commercial house. To say, then, that 
Government can maintain its officers everywhere in India, is to 
say little for the possibility of establishing to any advantage Eu¬ 
ropean commercial agencies in remote agricultural districts of 
the interior. Nor, with these risks before them, can it he surpris ¬ 
ing that the merchants of Bombay should prefer ip leave tho 
traffic of the interior in the accustomed hands of natives, rather 
than awaken the jealousy and disturb the relations of the exist¬ 
ing agency, with so many doubts attaching themselves to the 
prospect of a successful result of a change. 

Believing that I shall satisfactorily show hereafter that the 
source of all these difficulties lies in the wretched state of the 
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means of transit (which cannot be said to the same extent of 
the parts of India where European agency has 'been .success-; 
ft#, E shall now confine myself to remarking that European 
agency in many parts of India has discouragements which do 
not; apply to Bengal. There, European residents are tole¬ 
rably numerous and near to each other; and communication 
with the capital is neither difficult nor infrequent r moreover, 
the European is there) under British law, and is amenable to 
British courts. But to be of any service in providing cotton, 
an agent must often locate himself where sickness or other 
emergency would find, him far from European aid 1 , without the 
resources or influence of an officer of Government, and where 
he would be liable to the capricious justice or injustice of 
native authorities. It can hardly he doubted that a person 
competent to grapple with the duties and difficulties of such 
an appointment, would he so appreciated as to have choice of 
occupation at once more lucrative than this hazardous business 
could afford to be under competition with native agency, and 
more consonant to European habits and wishes. 

These, I apprehend, arc some of the difficulties which have 
prevented the general establishment of .European commercial 
agencies in the cotton countries of Berar and the Deccan. 
They are, no doubt, such as unusual energy, talent, and de- 

IK Sept. 2.5, triday (1842).—Late yesterday evening I set oil' to seo Blount, who 
is very sick: and I arrived at Huniecrpore after dusk. During the night fears were 
entertained that lie would not recover, but this morning he is decidedly better, 
thanks to the attention of Dr. Sill. In a country like this, where diseases are 
sudden and violent, it is important that every person who values his own life, or is 
of any consequence to Government, ought to he in reach of medical aid. Even 
situated so near as 1 am to a station, ii I was suddenly taken ill, us no bearers can 
be procured here, 1 might die before I could possibly get aid. Blount was for¬ 
tunately better situated in that respect, for he could get bearers in a few moments, 
vilii- ii he did, and came into Humcerpore, where he had n physician to prescribe, 
and friends to give him medicine, and to attend carefully to him; otherwise he 
must have paid tho great debt of nature in a strange land amongst strangers. No 
very pleasant reflections these to a ninn of delicate constitution; fortunately they do 
not trouble me much.”—From Mr. Finnic's Journai, Return of 1847, p. iffo. This 
is an extreme case of a common class. 



• votednesa might confront and perhaps overcome; trot for large 
and wide-spread operations and results, we must, reckon only 


on average men, and such men could hardly be expected to 


succeed here. It cannot 


however, be doubted that, on the 
establishment of suitable means of transit, these difficulties 
would rapidly disappear, and that mercantile stations would 
soon be found as thickly set on the line of a railway in the 
D eccan as they now are on the banks of the Ganges. 

I do not include uncertainty of land tenure in the existing 
difficulties of European agency in the interior, in relation to 
cotton, for, as I shall hereafter show', our 




chief additional 


supply must come from territories under native government, 
where an Englishman would scarcely choose to settle ; and, T 
have reason to conclude, from some proceedings in mv own 
case of application for a lease of land, as well as from their 
constant professions, that the government of tl»e East India 
Company are well disposed to obviate any difficulty of that 
nature in their own territories, as far as consistent with native 
rights, although ;it seems to me they have not, in some eases, 
taken a course calculated to secure iheir own object of encou ¬ 
raging the enterprise of Europeans in connection with the ter¬ 
ritorial improvements and agricultural products of India. 

The local native demand for cotton is always greater than 
that, for export, except in a very few districts. In Guzorat, 
apparently, the growth must be chiefly for export; so to some 
extent must it be in some parts of the South Muhratta country; 


but 1 think hardly in any other parts of India. What we re 


ceive, therefore, is merely a fraction of that produced for an 


other and 


a very different market,; and as our demand for 
Indian cotton, always fluctuating and uncertain, from its sub¬ 
ordination to the chances of the American supply, becomes 


extremely fitful and capricious by the time it has reached the 
cultivator in the interior of India, nobody is there induced to 


lay out his means in providing for it. The native consumption 
of cotton has been estimated at quantities varying from a little 


under 1,000,000,000lbs. to 8,000,000,000 lbs. per annum, while 
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the demand for Britain has been but, 00,000,000 lbs.; and 
the total export from India, including, that to England, 
China, and all other places, has not been much more than 
150,000,000 lbs. 1 , or from one-eighth to a twentieth of the 
whole growth; and this, being chiefly drawn from particular 
districts, favourably si tuated for the purpose, has left the greater 
port of the country wholly unaffected by the demand, and other 
parts only fitfully affected by it, and that in slight degrees. 

Under these circumstances, it seems more surprising that 
we should obtain any cotton from India than we should 
obtain so much less than we want; and we may be little 
astonished that that ■which we do obtain conforms, in qua¬ 
lity and cleanness, rather to tbo more slovenly requirements 
of its greater and nearer market, than to the higher and more 
precise conditions of our own. 

When, however, our demand becomes steadier, and natives 
have embarked their interests in making provision for us, wo 
may reasonably expect the same improvement which took place 
in the United States from the same cause. Indian cotton, 
even now, is not worse than once was American *; but America, 
placing herself in position to need our market, kept it by con- 


1 Report of' Cotton Committee? of Bombay, page 29, 

* “ As slovenly as was originally the tillage of the cotton plant, the preparation 
of its produce for market was much more so. It was, indeed, so badly cleaned, as 
to bo deemed suitable only to the coarser fabrics. Up to about the year 1820, the 
gatherers took no especial pains to abstract the decayed leaves. The wool was 
sunned all day, and ginned frequently with the stained particles incorporated with 
it. There were removed in the process of Looting, which was effected by women 
eiitirnr on the floor, where it was beaten with twigs. During the operation of gin* 
ning no bags or boxes received the cotton, and oftentimes large quantities were 
thrown together, until the meters were prepared to examine them. In packing, an 
old iron axletree, or wooden pestle, the present instrument, was used. There were 
no re-inspectors of the cotton before it was deposited in the bag, in which the spinner 
would frequently find, in addition to a large supply of leaves and crushed seeds, 
potato skins, parts of old garments, and occasionally a jack knife. With many the 
cotton wo.3 ginned, rooted, and packed in the same room. Very different indeed are 
the present processes, or rather the modes in which they are severally performed/ 
Scc, f &c .—Seabrook on the Cultivation of Cotton* 
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forming to its constantly-advancing requisitions of staple and 
cleanness, which, for the most part, India, in her native interests, 
as apparent to the grower and dealer in the interior, has little 
need to do. It is the business of England to afford the induce¬ 
ment which has operated to so excellent effect in America. 

The land-tax is frequently held, and as frequently denied, 
to be the great obstruction to the growth of cotton in India. 
Without attempting to discuss this great question in its ge¬ 
nera! bearings, it may be rendered tolerably clear that this 
impost is not the cause of the scantiness of our receipt of the 
staple ; or, at least, that that scantiness may be accounted for 
on more certain grounds. Guzerat, as I hope to. show, which 
really requires in justice a reform of its land-tax, and is pro¬ 
bably obtaining it, has long grown cotton for us, nearly to the 
utmost of its ability, and yet supplies but G-J- per cent, of 
our consumption; Coimbatore arid Tinnevelly, limited like 
Guzerat, in area of soil suitable to the purpose, could not 
afford ns, at the utmost, so much as double that quantity in 
addition. The rest Of India (except the great cotton held in 
its centre, to be afterwards adverted to) has never grown such 
cotton as we can me, whether under native or British rule,— 
whether under light or heavy assessments ; and its failure 
hitherto is attributable to natural causes, to the exclusion of any 
necessity, or perhaps opportunity, for supposing it to be occa¬ 
sioned by others of a fiscal nature—to causes remediable, per¬ 
haps, but not merely or chiefly by improved revenue arrange¬ 
ments. The great cotton field of central peninsular India, 
where the staple is produced in any quantity, at prices vary ing 
chiefly from l\d. to 1 %d. per lb., is for the most part under 
native government, and its land-tax is beyond our control 
there that impost is excessive, capricious, and exceedingly detri 
mental 1 ; nevertheless, that country grows cotton better and more 
cheaply than any other part of India, and has always done so. 

* “ Thu land-tax is not fixed in the Nizam's country, but, generally speaking, it 
absorbs almost tho whole value of the produce, whether cotton or grain, and fro- 
cjuemly more. Under such circumstances how the ryots contrive to subsist would 

o i 



Without,' therefore, denying or diminishing the importable of 
the questions relating to the land revenue of India, It seems 
that this particular subject of the growth and export of cotton, 
is not so affected by them as to afford much' hope of sufficient 
increase of export, by any future settlement of those questions on 
an improved looting, within the territories under our own control. 

Borne examination, however, appears to he required by an 
argument which is sometimes employed to sustain the opinion 
that tho land-tax has no effect •whatever on the growth of cotton. 
It is said, “ Land, in most parts of British India, pays the 
same tax, whatever may he the crop grown on it. If of two 
crops grown on such land, say grain and cotton, grain be the 
most profitable, it will still remain whatever change may he 
made in the land-tax: and if so, then- a change in the 

appear o paradox ; but it is pretty well known ; I presume, to all who have invesih 
gated the matter, that they live mainly by what they pilfer from their *wi! fields 
before the harvest, by the labour of the women of their families and the If own, by the 
milk they get from their caws and bidtalo.es and the bale of their young, and by the 
hire they obtain for their curt* in the transit of goods. From December to April 
they have very little field work to perform, and are therefore able to employ their 
ca ttle in the manner I have mentioned;^— Letter of It //. Fmmck of Kfoamgfr a,m to 
J. C, f 7th tiept, 1846. 

u f n the territories of the Aidant government, the cultivators of the mahals of 
Zillu Berar are required to pay tile same assessment for cotton fields as they pay for 
grain fields, sugar-cane plantations, &c. The rates of assessment are not different 
for different fields. The revenue of lands on which cotton ia grown is farmed out. 
The cultivators, to whom the mokudduins* putwarrees, and Kiimeendars are partial, 
are required to pay small assessments, although their fields are large. Again, some 
are required to pay heavy assessments, although their lands are small For instance, 
the rate oi assessment levied from the people for cotton fields* varies from 4 annas to 
I| rupee per boegha. The poor are thus oppressed and ruined, and are not able to 
cultivate their lands afterwards. In ancient times it was customary to measure 
land, and to fix the assessment according to its capabilities. But this practice has 
for a long time been discontinued, and the assessment of a field is now ulvvayi*? fixed 
by guess. In consequence of this state of things the poor people arc ruined* and the 
government also suffers loss. If, therefore* tho officers of go vein rue at, in. conformity 
with the ancient practice* were to measure lands, and fix the assessment according to 
their capabilities, the government would be benefited, the people happy, and the 
country pro&p wf—StaUment of Semj Qol Modk, Minuter of Nkam ; from tho 
Report of the Option Committee of Bombay, page 63. 
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land- tax will not increase the inducement to grow cotton, since 
it will still remain the least profitable crop,’' This, however, 1 
assumes that the cultivator is under the necessity of growing 
either cotton or grain,—that, in fact, the alternative lies be"- 
tween cotton and grain, and not between cotton and nothing. 
Now the land of India pays no rent or tax when it is not cul¬ 
tivated ; when, therefore, it is a question (perhaps occurring in the 
course of the rotation of crops) whether cotton shall be grown or 
not, it may very easily happen that the price of cotton does not 
enable it to pay the tax, and so the crop ho omitted altogether, 
and the tax avoided. Suppose then, for simplicity, a district grow - 
mg only grain and cotton, and (as is often the case) that half the 
area of the district will grow food enough for its inhabitants; 
if, through great, cost of carriage, or any other cause, cotton, 
when grown, cannot commonly he sold at a profit, it will not 
long be- grown at all, and the half of the land, which would 
otherwise have been cropped with it, will fie fallow and pay no 
tax. The argument applies to any other product, as well as to 
cotton. I he cos!, of carriage for the bulky coarse articles, 
which of necessity constitute the chief produce of India, does, 
in fact, form great part of their cost at the port of shipment, 
and even at the place of Indian consumption, if at hut a 
moderate distance from the place of growth. These two great 
elements of cost, therefore,—land-tax and carriage,—act on and 
with each other; and heavy land-tax, with costly carriage, may 
easily keep large tracts of land uncultivated, although the land- 
tax affects all alike. lighter land-tax or cheaper carriage 
might permit the choice between cotton or nothing to be deter¬ 
mined in favour of the former. These considerations seem to 
show that the amount of land-tax is far from inoperative as to 
the choice of articles to be cultivated; and, I apprehend, they 
account also for the fact so observable in the effect of newly- 
opened roads in India,—viz., that the traffic on them is not so 
much an abstraction of business from other routes, as a clear 
addition to the commerce of the country. 

It is requisite to notice an argument which has been employed 
to show, not how the supply of cotton from India is to be ex- 
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tended, but to prove that its extension is impossible: it has 
been said that that country, being old and populous, is subject 
to an amount of rent which is incompatible with the cheapness 
requisite to such au extension. It might be a sufficient, answer to 
this objection, that the question has already advanced beyond it. 
India does now actually produce cotton cheap enough to be 
received at a profit by England, if only ordinary and well-known 
means were employed to transport it, It is to no purpose to 
say what any particular theory of rent would lead to, when we 
know already what actually takes place. The facts tire prac¬ 
tically known so for in the series as to include thoeffeot of rent; 
and they turn out to be such as not to prevent tbe growth of 
cotton fit for us at satisfactory prices. There is the cotton, 
actually grown at l\d. per lb., and abundance of unoccupied 
land ready to grow more at the same price. 

But furtherthis argument seems to be founded on a 
hasty and incorrect generalization, ft is concluded at once 
that ail India, an old country, is so populous as to subject the 
land everywhere to the pressure of rent. It appears, however, 
that this is not the case. Even in the valley of the Ganges, 
where the population is in some districts from 500 to BOO to 
the square mile, one-third of the cultivable lands are not culti¬ 
vated ; and in tbe Deccan, from which we must chiefly look for 
increased supplies of cotton, the population, amounting to-about 
100 to the square mile, is maintained by light crops grown, on 
little more than half the cultivable land. So far, indeed, is the 
population from being packed together, that there is plenty of 
room for them to migrate within the country, as oppression or 
leniency, disorder or quiet, famine or plenty, may induce them. 
Nothing is more common than the desertion of a country which 
is harshly taxed, and the rc-occupation of it by its former cul¬ 
tivators, or their descendants, on the advent of better ruleso 
also, a local famine dri ves the people for a time to more favoured 
districts (since the condition of the roads prevents food being 
carried in sufficient quantities to them), whence they return to 
their homes and hereditary lands on the re-appearance of favour 
md plenty. These things could not be if the 
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population were dense enough to create rent of such a degree 
as materially to interfere with the cost of production. If a man 
is discontented with his holding, or is dispossessed of it, he can 
find, in almost any British district, unoccupied lands on which 
lie may enter, liable only to a fixed government assessment. 
In the native states, the barbarous extortions, in the name of 
taxes, which sometimes take place, do not operate as rent, 
otherwise than in driving the people to another, territorythey 
cannot be correctly classed as rent at all. 

No doubt, the adoption of a scale of imposts varying with the 
quality of the land, appears at first sight to imply the principle 
ol rent; hut the fact that a large proportion of the cultivable 
land lies uncultivated, although without any practical hindrance 
to appropriation, proves that the principle operates, if at all, 
to a very limited extent; and this would appear still more 
strongly if, as I believe is the case, the unappropriated were not 
always found to be the worst land. Under such circumstances, 
only that part at most of the .impost which forms the difference 
between the payments for the best and worst lands under culti¬ 
vation, is rent; all the rest, under any supposition (perhaps 
more), i$ tax, not rent, and will remain so until the population 
shrill have become so great as to occasion a demand for food 
admitting a premium lor permission to cultivate even the worst 
lands, in comparison with the employmen t of labour and capital 
in other pursuits. 

But it may he shown, I think, that the public impost on 
land in India is not rent at all, and that to regard it. as rent 
leads eventually to error. Kent, or the annual premium paid 
lor the use of land, wereases per head with the population: 
tax, or the annual contribution to the expenses of the common 
protection, decreases per head , as the population woreases. 

As the population, in the course of its increase, presses at any 
given period on the existing supply of food, the demand for land 
increases; and rent on the highest qualities of laud (taking for 
quality the combined effect, of fertility, convenience, security, 
Ac.) becomes measured by comparison of its advantages with 
those Of successive lower and lower qualities, rent being the 
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difference i:a value to the cultivator (and paid over by him to 
the owner) between one quality and another; this difference, 
being a part of the entire value of his products, the cultivator 
realizes from the consumers, from those, in fact, who are fed by 
bis land. But as any given area feeds, under the increased pressure 
of population, only as many persons as it did before, it follows, 
that increase of rent lays on each of those persons (or, failing 
them, on the cultivator, as a sacrifice of profits to the same 
amount) a greater quota of contribution than before. Bent, 
therefore, ^creases with the increase of the population, and 
that not only absolutely and in gross amount, but relatively, 
and on every head of the population. Every man pays more in 
the price of his food, or the farmer pays it for him out of his 
profits. It is an increase per head. 

Contrariwise, under title of tax, every’ man, as the country 
becomes more populous, pays or should pay less. For, to 
govern a thickly-peopled country, does not require, propor¬ 
tionally to the numbers of the people, so great an expense as 
to govern a thinly-peopled one, both being supposed to bo 
brought up to the same degree of public and individual security. 
Three hundred to the square mile would obviously not require 
ten times the expense of thirty, perhaps not five times. The cost 
to each person is diminished by the much, greater n umbers to be 
served by slightly-increased establishments. The public taxes of 
England, as far as they relate to the current cost of government, 
have been greatly lightened per head since the beginning of the 
century by the mere increase of the population. 

Since then rent m creases and tax decreases, with an increase 
of population, the light in which the land-tax of India is 
viewed must at some period lead to the assertion of one of two 
opposite principles. If we say that however the real expense 
of government, as distributed on each person, .may be hereafter 
diminished, the government, may still have the right to take all 
the rent, we rest at once on the principles of an oriental 
despotism, and say that government is a property, not an office, 
and we obstruct or prevent the growth of a middle class ; and if 
we spend the surplus wisely and benevolently, on objects beyond 







the true functions of government (which is the most favourable 
supposition the ease admits), we adopt ,pro tanto, the essential 
principle of socialism, viz., the enforced partnership of the 
whole community. If we restrict the impost to the amount 
necessary for the expenses of the government, we make it tax, 
not rent; we adopt the constitutional principle that government 
is an office, not a property; we promote the gro wth of a middle 
class ; arid we set in action what seems to me the vital prin¬ 
ciple of all progress, viz., the independence of the energy, the 
intelligence, and the responsibility of each man in Iris indi¬ 
vidual capacity. 

The historical and administrative considerations connected 
with this subject have been fully adduced by Major-Go. 
Briggs in a book 1 , which is, of necessity, in the hands of every 
person who wishes to understand the land revenue of India, 
These considerations I feel myself incompetent to discuss; nor 
does my argument require the discussion of them. It may be 
enough for me to say, that the simplest and truest view of the 
land revenue of India seems to roe to be that of an income 
tax, assessed chiefly on agricultural produce, because that is 
the principal kind of annual result, and that it hears to some 
extent the appearance of rent, from such an income tax, mea¬ 
sured by the amount of agricultural produce, falling heaviest 
per acre on die best lands. In accordance with all sound 
principle, I appiehend that, first, the increase' of the funds 
yielded by this tax, in consequence of increase of population 
and of cultivation, will be spent in affording a higher degree of 
security than now exists; and that, afterwards, the tax itself, 
stationary or nearly so .in total amount, will be diminished per 
head with the .increase of population. 

If it be apprehended that rent will hereafter limit the pro¬ 
duction of cotton in India, we have only to sec what has to be 
done before that can happen. First, the waste lands of India, 
comprising, 1 believe, nearly half its cultivable surface, and 
some of its richest soils, must have come into cultivation; 

' The Pwsent hand Tax sVf India considered ac ti Measure of Finance, by Maj.- 
Gon. (thcii LieiH.-CoL) John Briggs, 1^30. 




next, agriculture, with its mechanical and ohemieal aids, must 
have become so advanced as to bring tire weight and quality of 
tho crops of India more nearly than at present into conformity 


with those of other countries; and, lastly, its enormous cost of 
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damage must have been reformed. Until all 
reached their limit, I apprehend that rent cannot, in India, 
limit production for export, although it may effect a different 
distribution of the annual proceeds ; for until these Imvo pro¬ 
duced their full effect, there will still be a reserve of power of 
paying rent. 

I should not here have ventured on remarks on some of the 
subjects connected with rent and land-tax in India (especially 
since it can be but imperfectly discussed on the present occa¬ 
sion), but for the purpose of showing cause for deeming alto¬ 
gether mistaken that denial of the capability of India to 
produce cotton, plentifully and cheaply, which rests on the 
theory of rent. That theory, I-apprehend, is wholly inappli¬ 
cable to the case as it at present stands; it may, for an inde¬ 
finite time, remain inapplicable. At. any rate, • whatever may he 
said about rent, cotton is now actually grown and sold at prices 
which would make it amply profitable to bring it to England, if 
only it wore conveyed by decent means of carriage to the coast. 

Of the considerations hitherto adduced, which I think 
include all that have been much insisted on, except roads, some 
advert to measures which, however judiciously conceived and 
diligently pursued, have not, with many years of trial, produced 
a sufficient, hardly even have they produced an appreciable, 
result ; and others, although often and strenuously urged, do If 
not derive from, experience much probability of an issue oorre 


spending, in any degree, with the extent of our requirements. 
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However valuable may be hereafter such of these suggestions 
as bear a- practical character, I conceive that, at present, they 
fail of their effect through causes which must be removed 
before they can have fair and sufficient operation. The remedy 
for the backwardness of India, as far as they arc concerned, it 
seems is still to bo sought; the object of the following chapters 
Is to assist in t he search. 

.' M 






PHOTOSED COURSE OF ARGUMENT:'. 


CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION AND PRICES OP COTTON IN INDIA. 

In seeking to ascertain by what class of measures the supply 
of cotton from India to England may bo beneficially affected, 
my purpose is to be guided by facts of that broad and unques¬ 
tionable character which, while it excludes alike the accidental 
influence ol varying seasons or temporary circumstances, and 
the errors of individual observation, shall avoid reliance on 
the promising but uncertain issue of experimental researches 
and novel proceedings. Any hope to which this inquiry may 
ioad will be indulged only in the light of the past. 

The general course of the argument will be as follows : — 
the export of cotton from India, to England has risen, just as 
the costs of, or impediments to, the transmission of the cotton 
have been diminished j—that costs and impediments still re¬ 
main, which, are sufficient to account for the known paucity of 
the supply;—that, judging from the past, and from the power 
of growing acceptable cotton which certain parts of India are 
known to possess, the diminution of those costs, and the removal 
of those impediments, would be sufficient vastly to increase 
the supply;—and lastly, that the increase of the supply would 
necessarily be attended with the only circumstances by which an 
improvement of the quality of Indian cotton can be extensively 
and permanently affected. | 

The right understanding of this argument, as well as the 
correct eventual application of it, requires some preliminary 
local investigations. 

India, too often spoken and reasoned of as one country, is, 
iff ’ffiot, a vast, collection of countries. It extends over more 
than twenty degrees of latitude. The elevation of its surface 
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above the sea is exceedingly varied. Its several districts are 
very dissimilar in their seasons, in their streams and waters, 
in the quantity of rain they receive, in the moisture and dry¬ 
ness of their atmosphere, and in the character and composi¬ 
tion of their soil. The variety of its natural productions 
attests that of the influences to which its many divisions are 
respectively subject. Of such regions it may well be ashed, 
are all parts alike adapted to the growth of cotton ? And this 
inquiry derives force iron) the fact that, even in countries most 
habituated to, and most successful in, the growth of cotton, 
there are limits of adaptation to the production of this peculiar 
fibre, which cannot be profitably transgressed. If there be in 
India territorial peculiarities, which either confine the production 
of cotton to certain parts of this vast surface, or even much 
favour or discourage it, there can be no doubt of the importance 
of clearly ascertaining the fact, lest hopes, efforts, and, above all, 
time, should be thrown away, which the urgency of the interests 
to be affected can 531 afford to lose. The fact that all India 
produces cotton of some kind renders it stall more important 
to guard against being misled into reliance on parts of India, 
which do not produce cottonj/#/! for English use. 

The following table shows the quantity of cotton annually 
derived by England from the different Indian ports during the 
thirteen years ending 1846, together with the total quantities 
exported, by each of them to all countries:— 

Proportion supplied of lbs. per annum 1 b*. per annum 

total consumption fa exported to of total export 

England. England l, to ail the world*. 

Per cenit. 

From Bombay . , . |14 55*201,2$! 117,303,3.12 

„ Calcutta ... i 1,293,082 19,507,600 

„ Madras 0’8 1 f 3,973,074 13,174.112 

,, Tuticoriri . 0*2 J \ 1/110,084 3,247,328 

n'i 61 , 578,371 153 , 232 , 852 3 

1 Report of the Bombay Committee, paged 24, '26, 27, 23- These amounts are 
obtained by reducing the amounts given by the Committee, in the proportion of 800 
to 866, in order to make the Indian amount of export agree with the English ojjje of 
import. See Report of Committee of House of Commons, page 342* 

2 Ditto, page 29. 

3 The average of the export from America to all countries in the ten years ending 
1843, was 556,621,790 lbs.—Commercial Tariffs, &t\, Part XV*, page 626., 








COTTON OF BENGAL. 2!) 

Hie great preponderance of the supply from Bombay,- which 
is shown by this table, raises, of itself the presumption that the 
territories commercially connected with that port have propor¬ 
tionate natural advantages for producing the article ; tor in 
everything but such natural advantages the three divisions of 
India are nearly equalA review oi the principal facts con¬ 
nected with the growth of cotton in the different divisions of 
India will lead to the same conclusion. 

Bengal does not produce cotton fit for English use. 
During the period which immediately followed our acquiring 
the government of this province, when its manufacture of 
cotton goods was stimulated by the then new demand for 
them for general use in Europe, Bengal did not. grow enough 
for its own consumption, nor one-eighth of that required by its 
manufactures J . The quality of the cotton which it. does produce 
has never been found suitable to English modes ol operation ; 
accordingly, Calcutta, which exports to China quantities averag¬ 
ing 17,000,000 lbs. per annum, sends to England less than 
1,000,000 lbs., and has latterly sent not one-tenth even of that 
small quantity ' 1 . This fact is the more remarkable and con¬ 
clusive from the difference of price between the cotton ol Cal¬ 
cutta and of Bombay having often been such as to have af¬ 
forded the former a strong inducement to share largely in the 
export to England, whenever it was practicable by the latter, 
had the article itself been suitable. But I understand that 
whenever such an export has been attempted on a considerable 
scale it has proved a failure. 

A bare perusal of the reports of the collectors of the various 
districts of Bengal in 1789 4 is sufficient to show that little 
cotton was then grown there which was valued even by the 

1 The only advantage enjoyed by Bombay, and that not of a nature to affect this 
argument, is the great superiority of its port, amounting in effect, I atn told, to 1L 
per ton ; or (since 1 cubic ton of shipping carries 1375 lbs., of cotton), to 0*175 pence 
per lb. 

2 Reports and Documents, 1336, pages 17, 20, and 122. 

a Report of Bombay Committee, page 20, 

4 Reports and Documents) 1836) pages 302, <fcc« 
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natives, the greater part of that produced being extremely 
coarse, and fit only for the lowest purposes. little or no 
improvement seems to have taken place since that time* In 
1828 Mr. Hunt reported to the East India Company, that 
(l Bengal cotton may be fairly considered as out of use by the 
British manufacturer \ 

Here, as elsewhere in India, garden cultivation has occasionally 
produced encouraging samples of cotton; and improved'culti¬ 
vation may possibly, at some period, raise the character o : f the 
field crops. At present, however, it is clear that no trust is. to 
be put in Bengal for cotton 

1 Reports and Documents, 1836, page 422. 

2 The celebrated muslins of Dacca require notice from the inference they have 
afforded that Bengal grew cotton of corresponding quality. The argument was 
evidently not conclusive; for the cotton worked up at Dacca might have been grown 
elsewhere, just as that worked up iu Lancashire is grown in the United States, or in 
the still more striking case, as that employed in the similarly fine manufacture at 
Chuiideree, in Maiwa, is grown near Mbysir * 3 on the Nerbudda, distant 250 miles. 
No research hm yet discovered a cotton plant in Bengal, whoso produce seems at 
first sight worthy of the reputation of the Dacca muslins, although the manufacture 
of those celebrated tissues has but latterly become extinct, and was in its full vigour 
scarcely fifty years ago. 

It is true that, on critical examination, the thread and muslins of Dacca, and of 
Chunderee, dn not justify the oriented expressions which have been employed to 
describe them; it is said that thread has been produced in Manchester, from Beu 
Island cotton, much finer than that of Dacca, and that these oriental webs “ of 
woven wind” do not much, if at all, exceed in beauty and fineness our best. Scotch 
cambrics. Yet enough remains to require that the apparent absence or extinction of 
a plant suited to so remarkable a manufacture should be accounted for. The case is 
beat elucidated by the statement of Mr. Taylor, of Hurrimil, made in 1780, while 
the manufacture was yet flourishing. He says, " The finest fibres of kuppas” (cotton 
not yet separated from the seed), “are those which adhere firmly to the seed, and 
from which they can be separated only by a machine. From this superior part of 
the kuppaa, the spinners who make the finest thread carefully remove, by mean# of 
a fine comb, all the looser and coarser fibres. By this operation the fine part of the 
kuppus is rendered perfectly clean, and cart be spun by fine spinner to any degree 
of fineness. This process of separating the finer from the coarser fibres appears to 
create the distinction between the capacity of the dessy kappas f (that grown in the 
country) u and the Surat cotton. The fibres of the latter being all mixed , it is not 


Return, 1847, pages 119, 125, and 202. 
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Bimdelcuncj and the North-West Provinces 


grow cotton in 

large quantities which amongst the natives and for native pur¬ 
poses lias always been in reputation; it is no doubt superior to 
that of Bengal, and is probably more cheaply grown. In 1790 
it supplanted the native cotton of Bengal, then in use for the 
xnanufactures of that district required for the European market, 
although it had to bear charges of transport, duties, &e M to the 
amount of 180 per cent, on its original value 1 . Still, however, 
to the produce of these countries the strong inferential argu¬ 
ment applies, that, if it were fit for English use, the export of 
Calcutta to England could not fall off, while that to China is 
maintained. 

The reports of Messrs. Mercer, Fin me, and Terry, three of 
the American planters sent to India by the .Government, leave 


capable, from its inequalities, of being spun into such fin© thread as the (lossy; yet 
equal care in the original preparation of it seems alone wanting to give it that 
ability* The spinners, exctptimj thow who ma/be the Jfomt thread, in general prefer 
the Burnt cotton to the (lossy kuppas, the last requiring trouble to separate the seed 3 
from it, and the first being so far ready to their hands,”* * * The clessy kappas 
is particularly adapted, for the reason which has been assigned, to the manufacture 
of the finest thread, it differing only from the coarse thread made of inferior kappas 
lu this, th a tit will be soft and strong. When it can be procured at JTtirriaul it h 
preferred to all other kuppas.” 

This statement shows clearly that the Dacca muslins were made from the common 
cotton of the country, the short line fibres of that cotton, which were firmly attached 
to the seed, being separated for that use from the longer, coarser, and looser fibres 
which formed the bulk of the pod. 

To this also agrees the statement of Dr. Irvine* as to the treatment of the cotton 
employed in the manufacture of the equally fine cloths of Chnnderee. He says, 
“ The cotton is never separated by the churka, or wheel and rollers but by the 
fingers of men and women in their bouses. For the inferior cloths, however, the 
cotton is separated by a small bow and string, two feet only in length, in the houses 
of the cultivators or labourers. The fine extracted cotton is only used to weave, and 


Transactions of the Agri-HortiaiHura! Society of India, vol.viih, page 65, 
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RO donbt on the subject. The former,: besides making other 
similar statements, writes from Raut in Bundlecund as follows,: 

With Bundelcund, hot winds, drought, short crops, and 
famine are its certainties; abundant rain and produce its acci¬ 
dents, over which its wretched inhabitants rejoice with the 
fulness of rejoicing. ’ 1 Mr. Terry says, “ I do not believe that 
we can ever be successful enough here to make cotton, so as to 
make the expense of growing it;” and expresses a wish to be 
removed to a damper climate 2 . Mr. Finnic says, from Agra, 
“ I have visited the cotton bazaars and the custom house, where 
Mr. Flowden kindly had samples of cotton collected, and some 
large cotton dealers from whom J learned that there was 
about 500,000 maunds” (about 48,000,000 lbs.) “shipped at 
Agra annually, and the largest supplies were received from 
Jaepoor and other places in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The cotton I examined was of miserable quality, and dirty 
withal; cotton is produced all over the country, in greater or 
less quantities, but all very nearly of the same quality, the 
characteristic of which is coarse, short, and filthy; but I doubt 
not that an abundance of such as it is could be contracted for, 
and by care wo could insure cleanliness, and might gradually 
improve the quality; but a short staple is peculiar to dry 
countries; for, as I have before remarked, the boll is forced 
open by the heat before the fibre has matured; and I am home 
out in the opinion by the cotton dealers; for they say that, in 
very dry seasons, the cotton is much worse than in ordinary 
ones."” 

A more encouraging account is given by the last-quoted 
planter, of spots he occasionally met with in his examination 
of the country between Agra and Kurnaon, and of a few boat¬ 
loads of cotton brought on the Ganges from the interior ; but 
all his efforts to obtain an improved description of cotton 
in the north-west provinces eventually proved abortive. “ The 
model farm" (at Agra, page 94) “ was a complete failure.” 

1 Return, 1847, page 137- ? Return, 1847, page 140, 

3 Return, 1847, page 20 i. 
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It is said that the defeat of the efforts of the American, 
planters arose from the occurrence, at the time, of two unusually 
dry seasons, and from their having been restricted to the intro¬ 
duction of the American plant, instead of being allowed to 
improve the native. But it is clear that, although their par¬ 
ticular failure might he so caused, their observations were suffi¬ 
ciently general to supply a just account of the average 
capabilities of that part of India; and it is admitted that the 
improving of the native cotton depends on the introduction and 
general adoption of an improved system of agriculture,while it 
is not sbtfwn what inducement is fc> leadrio so general a change, 
which has not operated wit,bout effect in these quarters for many 
years past. Cheapness, if not facility, of carriage by the Ganges, 
and the presence of European agents, have done here all they 
arc likely to do, and yet the cotton of the Gangetic valley does 
not reach Lancashire. The probable explanation is, that these 
countries cannot so maintain competition with other parts of 
India, for a share of the export of cotton, as to make the 
improvement of the article an object; and that, accordingly, 
the growth is absorbed by local wants, to which the article in its 
present state, and without further risk or trouble, is adapted. 

I have not been so fortunate as to meet with recent prices of 
cotton in those quarters on the spot, and can therefore only 
offer the foregoing as a probable conjecture; nor is it impos¬ 
sible that time, and better information, may bring these 
immense regions to contribute to our supply of cotton; hut 
their present disadvantageous standing can hardly be doubted, 
Mr. Mercer thus forcibly illustrates the inferiority of Bundel- 
■ ound to JBerar for the production of cotton 1 —’"1 send you 
along with this a lock of the Amrowtee (Ootnrawuttee) 

“ cotton, which Mr.-Fraser sent me. It most clearly proves to 
me what you said to me in America, in describing the climate 
in which it grows; evidently it is as different from this of 
Bundelcund as possible. I will bet any money that Amrowtee 
seed is as perfect a. failure here as the Sea Island; and f wit! 
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also bet that the Mexican seed will grow admirably where the 
Amrowtee is produced. This Amrowtee is about what the 
Sea Island would be, if sown broadcast in the fields of Lake 
Concordia, or more probably on the poplar hills of Jefferson 
County.” 

The general tenorir of the foregoing observations, and the feet 
that the cotton of the Gangetic valley is not now shipped in 
any appreciable quantities to England, are conclusive against 
reliance on this part of India for supplies, at least in the 
present state of the cotton cultivation, and afford considerable 
presumption that circumstances will not soon occur sufficiently 
powerful to greatly and generally improve it. 

Wo turn now to Malwa, of the cotton of which the informa¬ 
tion is not very extensive or precise. S. Eraser, Esq., 1 classes 
its produce with that of Bimdelcuml, and says that the cotton 
of Berar, imported into Mahva, sells for twice the price of the 
Bundelcund cotton ; from all which the great, inferiority of the 
cotton of Malwa, as well as that of Bundelcund, is easily inferred, 
Mr. Finnic’s examination 2 of fifty-nine samples shows that some 
may he procured of superior quality , and such as would be well 
received in the Liverpool market; but there is no indication of 
the localities producing the better kinds, nor of the price of 
them, nor of the quantities procurable ; indeed, considering that 
Malwa imports cotton, and that its native cotton is classed 
only with that of Bundelcund, it seems not impossible that 
some of these samples were not really .of local growth, or, if of 
local growth, then that the amount of the supply is limited by 
local causes. Malwa has of late years so devoted itself to the 
growth of opium, as to impart not only cotton but even grain. 
Under these circumstances, whether relating to natural adapta¬ 
tion to the purpose, or to more profitable occupation with other 
. crops, there seems little probability of a supply from Mahva; 
and it may be added that, even if suitable cotton were cheaply 
grown there, the means of transit are wanting. 

The mountainous country of Bajpootana, the jungles which 
J Iteturn, 1847, page 12$, 3 Return, 1847, page 287. 





separate Mohr a from General, and the arid desert of Marwor, 
require no special investigation; tiie well-known physical fea¬ 
tures of some, and the equally well-known industrial condition 
of the others, preclude all expectation of deriving cotton from 
these countries. 

The coast from Calcutta to Madras is next to be examined. 
Mr. Tucker’s well-known paper, dated 17th November, 1828 > 
states, that attempts had then lately been made to cultivate 
cotton in the province of Cuttack, but that it was understood 
they had not succeeded. In 1882, Mr. Weekes sent to the 
Agri-Hortioultural Society of India at Calcutta * a specimen 
of cloth, -remarkable as being the first piece which was ever 
made there from cotton the produce of the town, which was 
■ ri also of his own growth, Notwithstanding his confident antici¬ 
pations of future success and profit, it does not appear that this 
example was followed. An attempt by Mr. 'Pringle, in 1884, 
appears to have failed *, and a sample grown from Pernambuco 
seed, by Major Syers, in 1887 V was declared in Calcutta to 
have lost nearly all the character of the plant from whoso seed 
it was produced. In 1888, a sample of “Upland*' gengia, 
grown in the Society’s branch garden at Cuttack, was declared 
to bo “ a very poor specimen, that appears to have been neg¬ 
lected and carelessly picked."'' 

Considering that Orissa was midway between, and at no great 
distance from Bengal and the Northern Cirears, two of the 
great seats-of manufacture where cotton clothe for Europe were 
produced, and that it had sea carriage, and, for India, tolerably 
good land carriage, between both, and considering' that these 
manufactures actually drew their supplies of the raw material 
from the distant countries of Surat, Borar, and the Upper, 
Ganges,— it is hardly to be supposed that any cause less power¬ 
ful than natural inferiority for the production of cotton suitable 
even for native modes of operation, prevented this extensive 

1 Reports awl Documents, 1837, page 1<50. Transactions, ii., page 432!.• 

3 Transactions, it, page 14V. 4 Transaction*, v., pages 5t -and .75, 

4 Transactions, vi., pages 107 and 111, 
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ami fertile district from participating in the demand'. In ac¬ 
cordance with all previous facts, it now supplies, I believe, no 
cotton for export. 

Proceeding southward, it may be remarked that the ex¬ 
portation of cotton from Madras to England is very small, 
amounting from the whole presidency to little more than 
16,000,000 lbs. per annum, of which our share is not much above 
5,000,000 lbs. per annum, or ! per cent, of our consumption. 
Considering that some districts of celebrity for the production 
of cotton, of necessity effect their export byway of Madras or 
its dependent ports, it follows, from the extremely limited 
extent of export, either that the rest of these extensive terri¬ 
tories are unfit for the growth of the fibre, or that very much 
requires to he done to render their capabilities available. 

The following references will exhibit the state of the ease 
as to the Presidency in general: the different districts may be 
then examined. In 1814 the Government of Madras obtained, 
from the commercial residents and collectors of the various dis¬ 
tricts, answers to a circular set of questions, relating to their 
growth of cotton 1 ; the results may be classed as follows:— f 

The Jaghire (a district near Madras), Nellore (to the north 
of Madras), Oanara and Malabar (both on the western coast), 
produced no cotton. 

G unjam, Vizagapatarn, Rajahrnundry (with its factories of In- 
jeram and Madapollam for the supply of cotton fabrics to Europe), 
Masti lip a turn, and G unto or, (collectively, the Northern Circars,) 
grew altogether little more than 3,000,000 lbs. per annum. 

Ouddalore, lanjore, TrichinopoJy, Ramnaud, Dindigul, and 
Madura, produced about the same quantity of 8,000,000 lbs. per 
annum, several of these districts importing cotton, even for 
local use. 

Of lirmevelly and Coimbatore no quantities are given, or 
can easily be inferred; but the cultivation was considerable, and 
the capabilities of the districts are well known. These will be 
more particularly considered hereafter, 

1 Reports and Documents, 1838, page 338, &c. 
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Citdtlapah and Bellary produced between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000lbs. per annum, at the rate apparently of about 
30 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. Considerable quantities passed 
through those districts, probably from the northward and east¬ 
ward. 

I revert now to the northernmost of the above-mentioned dis¬ 
tricts, via., the Northern Circars. In 1800, the manufactures 
here situated, were supplied with cotton from Berar, of a de¬ 
scription much - superior to that of home growth; and this state 
of dependence oil the produce of “ foreign countries” was no¬ 
ticed with anxiety by the British authorities of the day, and 
means were recommended with the view of promoting the 
growth of cotton of the requisite quality at home 1 . The cotton 
grown in the district was used to adulterate that, brought from 
the interior. In .1810, Dr. Heyne, who was in office at the 
factories of Injeram and Madapollam, states that cotton, al¬ 
though cultivated at some places, did not form part of the 
general crop of the country. 5 In 1814 occurred the inquiry 
by the Government, of which the results are .given above. 

Dr. Roxburgh remarked, in 1819*, that “ the fine Madras 
(more properly Northern Circar) long cloths, were made of 
Berar cotton., brought by Simla, Palawanaa, &c., to Yerna- 
goodmum, in Ma.sulipa.tam.” In 1820, the value of the cottons 
grown in the Circars may be inferred from the opinions given 
of examples transmitted to England by the Government of 
Madras *, of which the Court of Directors state that “ they are 
said to exhibit qualities and defects that will render the cotton 
unfit for advantageous importation into this country.” In the 
same year the Court of Directors advert to the dependence of 
these manufactures on cotton brought from the interior, and to 
the scantiness and inferior quality of the local supply s ; and in 


1 Reports and 'Documents,, 18136, page 18, 
Tracts on India, 1814,. pages 288 and 882. 
Coromandel Plants, vol. Hi., page 66. 

* Reports and .Documents, 1886, page 102, 

’ Reports and Documents, page 126. 
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the following year Mr. Tucker, in his paper before quoted, 
reiterates tiny statement 

These facts, whose pertinency seems to be brought down to 
the present time by the continuance of a very small export from 
Madras, apply to the country along the coast from the south of 
Orissa to Nellore, whence the reports to Government in 1814 
carry.us to some distance south of Madras, in concluding that 
no crops of cotton fit for English use are produced in countries 
between the sea and the high lands of the interior. The con¬ 
clusion might indeed he extended to Gape Comorin but for 
the exception of Tinnevelly. 

It must not, however, be overlooked, that in one of those 
districts, viz., Vizagapatam, in 1830, no less than 1150 lbs. of 
seed cotton, or say probably 380 lbs. of clean cotton, were said 
to be produced on an acre 2 ; an amount of produce far sur¬ 
passing the average of India, and approaching the yield in. 
America. Success like this, unless derived from exceptional 
advantages, should have given to this district, in the fourteen 
or fifteen years which have since elapsed, an eminence amongst 
the sources of our supply of cotton which does not seem to 
have been attained by it. In Trichinopoly, at the same period, 
788 lbs, of seed cotton per acre were produced, a result less 
singular from the previous and subsequent success of other 
efforts in the same quarter. These isolated instances of re 
markable produce do not affect the general character of my 
argument. They show indeed the physical possibility of rais¬ 
ing large crops of cotton in these districts, and so far they 
are highly valuable, as affording hope that improved cultivation 
will hereafter greatly extend the area of supply ; but, as so far 
reported, they do not show whether this success was obtained 
under circumstances which might justify an expectation of its 
being repeated, or by means which placed the same result 
within the reach of the population in general. 

The districts between Madras and Cape Comorin effect their 
export most conveniently by tho port of Tnfcicorin. The average 
1 Reports and Documents, page ICO 2 Return, 1847, page Sfr 
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ol thirteen years ending 1 1840 shows the amount of this export 
to have been 3,250,000 lbs. per annum; but the average of the 
last seven years of the series reaches to 5,000,000 lbs. These 
quantities enter into the export of Madras; hut they serve 
to show the small comparative capabilities of these districts, 
which, although they had the advantage of including the collec- 
torate of Tinnevelly, so highly reputed for its growth of cotton, 
afforded hut an export so small that had it all come to England 
it would have borne hardly any appreciable proportion to our 
wants. Except, then, ns to Tinnevelly we may reasonably con¬ 
clude that not much is to be expected from the coast districts 
between Madras and Oape Comorin, at least until some ad¬ 
vance in cultivation, or some new perception of interest, shall 
have rendered natural advantages, if any exist, .more available 
than at present they appear to be. 

The most inforesting, ns well as the most recent, attempt at 
improvement in this quarter, is that of Mr. Lees, described by 
him to his fellow*citizens of the Manchester Commercial Asso¬ 
ciation, and reported in the- Manchester newspapers of Aug. J 7, 
1850. It consists in sowing cotton very near to the sea. Its 
success is yet uncertain, but. it is too encouraging to be lightly 
abandoned. If, however, a band of a mile in breadth, extend¬ 
ing from Capo Comorin to Madras, could bo given to this pur¬ 
pose, and one-fourth of it cropped with cotton every year, the 
produce would probably not exceed 7,000,000 lbs. ; an aid 
valuable indeed, but not of an extent to justify neglect else¬ 
where. .yLAffw-r 

The small and excellently governed native principality of 
Travancore grows, I believe, no cotton for export: and all 
authorities agree that Malabar and Can era are unfit for the 
growth of cotton, and in fact produce none. 

The Concan is well known to grow little or no cotton; but 
it does not clearly appear whether this is owing to natural dis¬ 
advantages or to other causes. The remarkable success of Mr. 
Elphinstou at fiutnageree, is said to prove that nothing can be 
done in that quarter without artificial irrigation, for which the 
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facilities in the Oonoan are unusually scanty \ On the other 
hand, the occasional occurrence of wild cotton, supposed to 
have descended from foreign varieties planted in early experi¬ 
ments here, seems to indicate that the natural circumstances of 
the country are not altogether unsuited to the plant. As far, 
however, as- the case is at present understood, no dependence 
can be placed on this country. Great part of" the Concan 
north of ill© Kaloo Biver is occupied with forests. 

The elevated country of Mysore is next to be considered; it 
ax tends from a short distance south of the Kistnn Elver to 
near Coimbatore, and spreads over the greater part of the 
peninsula in breadth. In this tract Bellary is 1.000 feet, 
Sera, 2228 feet, Bangalore, 8000 feet, and Serjmgapatara, 9821 
feet above the sea. The chief product of this elevated region 
is grain, in 1801, this country, then recently .subjected to our 
power, was examined by Dr. Francis Buchanan, by order of the 
Governor-General. Cotton* except of the worst kind, and in 
small quantities, was not found to be amongst its products; 
that required for local consumption was imported from Coim¬ 
batore, from the South Mahratta country, and from the N izam's 
dominions; considerable quantities also passed through this 
country on its way to Madras and to the western coast. The 
manufacturers of Ben gal ore* since cotton would not grow in 
their own neighbourhood, derived large supplies from the 
country between the Kistna and Toongbuddra, from Dharwar, 
and from Bellary. No account of more recent date lias fallen 
into my hands; but 1 apprehend that the accordance of Dr. 
Buchanans statement with the present amount of the export 
from both coasts renders further evidence unnecessary 2 . 

dutch and Scindp -remain to he considered. Tfrfc former. of 
doubtful natural adaptation to the plant, is occupied by a popu¬ 
lation too scanty and too rude to render available oven such, ad- 

LettHr of l>r. Gibson of 24th Nov., 184.1, para, v.. Transactions of Agri-Hort. 
Soe, of Bombay, July, 1843, page 4a. 

D/. Buchanan s journey from Madras through Mysore, Csnara, and Malabar, 
1807, i., page 203, 








vantages as the country may possess. Scinde has not yet ex¬ 
hibited any tendency to produce and export cotton tit for our 
use, and is, perhaps, too ] it tie known to us as to its actual capa¬ 
bilities to admit of a positive opinion of any Mud. Both these, 
countries together have supplied to Bombay but 5,000,000 lbs. 
per annum, to which they have contributed nearly equal 
quantities. 

The foregoing enumeration of districts, which are evidently 
of inferior capacity for the growth of cotton, or at least for the 
growth of ootton fit for English use, includes the whole of India, 
except the countries from which we at present receive the staple; 
these are Coimbatore, with Tinnevelly, Gnzerat, and the country 
to be hereafter more particularly described, which may be roughly 
defined as lying between the Nerbudda and the Kistna in lati¬ 
tude, and extending in longitude from near the Western Ghauts 
to Hyderabad. 

Before I proceed to a more particular discussion of the cotton-, 
producing capabilities of these remaining countries, it is neces¬ 
sary to remark that my argument does not go to deny lijftt, 
eventually, many parts of India may be brought to supply!ac¬ 
ceptable ootton. Garden cultivation of the cotton plant has 
often succeeded, whore the field crops hnvo been of very .inferior 
value. For instance, the Gorman grows little or no cotton, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, on a few bushes sheltered and tended near the 
houses of Brahmins, the produce of which is used for the fa¬ 
brication of the threads worn as a distinguishing mark by the 
members of this priestly caste. But, Mr. Elphinston, at Rut- 
nageree, by careful crossing produced cotton of remarkable ex¬ 
cellence, while, by irrigation, which cost nearly half of the first 
year’s total expense of cultivation, he obtained plants which 
eventually yielded a profit 1 . Examples, like this, although in 
most cases not so striking, are supplied by many other parts of 
India. If, then, I attempt to show the superiority of the coun¬ 
tries I am about to describe, it is superiority in this particular 
view—that their natural advantages are such as to vender that, 

3 Return of 1847, page 448. 
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an easy and common result of cheap field culture, which in other 
parts of India can at present only be obtained by the care and 
expense of garden culture. In what their advantages consist 
I do not pretend to decide; the effect is all that my argument 
requires. 

Coimbatore and Tinnevolly, near the southern extremity of 
the peninsula of India, have long attracted attention to their 
cotton, and here were loca ted some of the manufactures which 
supplied cotton fabrics to Europe. The uncertainty of the sea¬ 
sons, however, greater hero than in some other parts of India, 
rendered the produce “ dearer than that of the northern districts, 
and the calicoes of the southern division of the Indian peninsula 
were early supplanted in the European market by British ma¬ 
nufactures.” ' If not the best adapted to English purposes of 
all cottons grown in India \ the produce of these districts is 
at least acceptable ; while the reputation long maintained by 
“ Hughes’s Tinnevelly cotton,” and the successes, although 
partial, of Dr. Wight in improving the cultivation, afford much 
reason to believe that the attention, and efforts now directed to 
these districts will not fail of ultimate effect; it may be hoped 
that, they will lend to greater certainty and perhaps value in the 
.crop, and induce the native population to embark largely in the 
cultivation for supply to England. 

But with every advantage, and every probable degree of im¬ 
provement and advance, tho supply from this quarter cart never 
be more than a small part of that required for the consumption 
of our manufactures. Mr. Petrie, who spent, several, years in 
the Coimbatore district, prosecuting, in the service of the East 
India Company, the extension and improvement of the supply, 
estimates “ the extent of country in the district of Coimbatore, 
in which the American cotton might be successfully culti¬ 
vated, at the very lowest computation, at 2000 square miles, 
or 1,280,000 acres.”® If this estimate be trebled, so as to 

1 Reports ami Documents, 1836, page 127. 

2 Evidence of Mr, Petrie. Report of 1848, page 182* 

3 Report of 1848, pogc 178- 
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include the suitable lands of other districts, and those on 
which the native plant may be grown,—if the crop be taken nt 
100 lbs. per acre,—and it’ cotton be supposed to be grown on 
each field every fourth year,—we shall have a gross product of 
0(5,000,000 lbs. per annum. Subtracting from tins one-tliird 
for the coarse local uses of the country (in stuffing, ropes, beds, 
saddles, Sic.), and also something more than 7,000,000 lbs., 
the present average annual export from Madras to China, (he 
remainder, amounting to about 56,000,000 lbs. per annum, 
would be eleven times as much as we at present receive from 
Madras, and yet would not afford us quite 12 per cent, of our 
consumption. 

This computation, although avowedly conjectural, in some 
particulars, can scarcely fait to show, with sufficient clearness 
for present practical purposes, that a supply of cotton, though 
important yet insufficient, may in time be obtained from the 
provinces of Coimbatore, Salem, and Tinneveliv. But since it 
must require a long time to bring up the production to anything 
like the amount hero indicated, and since oven then the product 
would meet but a small part of our requirements, it cannot be 
doubted that the hopeful and important measures in progress 
for the improvement of tills quarter of India, and in particular 
for the amelioration of its growth of cotton and its means of 
transport, leave untouched the necessity for careful investigation 
and vigorous efforts elsewhere. 

With full recollection of the importance to England of a 
large supply of cotton, let us now see what Guzctat, at present 
the chief source of our Indian cotton, is likely to afford us. 

In the twelve years ending 184(5 Guzernt exported on an 
average 59,078,000 lbs. of cottonwhich, being divided at Bom¬ 
bay, along with all received from other quarters, into supplies 
for China, foreign 'Europe, the Straits of Malacca, <feo., gave 
to the share of England, on an average, 30,650,000 lbs. per 


.Report of Bombay CWunitteo, page 33. 
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annumor about 6$- per cent, of our total import of 
480,000,000 lbg. per annum. The question is,—can G-usiprafc 
produce much more than 60,878,000 lbs. of cotton per annum 
on an average of years ? The following particulars will lead 
to the answer. 

Chicldee, on the eastern side of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
Ttilaja, south of Go go, on the western, are probably the ex¬ 
treme points of the cotton country of Cfuzerat, which between 
them stretches for a length of 220 miles round the head of the 
gulf. The average breadth of the cotton-producing country is 
certainly not more than 85 miles*. The gross area is, there¬ 
fore, 7700 square miles, from this gross area wo have first to 
subtract the space covered by the sites of towns, beds of rivers, 
uncultivable. spots, permanent pasturage, &c., amounting (if we 
follow the proportion ascertained by Col. Williams for one of 
its oollectorates, that of Baroche) to 2660 square miles 1 * 3 , leaving 
a cultivable surface of 5040 square miles ; but as part of this is 
deemed unfit for cotton, and is never sown with it, and on the 
rest it is found not to answer to grow cotton ofteaer than every 
third year 4 , we may conclude, with little risk of error, that tire 
annual cropping of cotton does not exceed one-fifth of the culti¬ 
vable surface, that is, one-fifth of 5.040 square miles, or 1008 
square miles, which contain 045,120 acres. The average yield 
can hardly be placed higher than 110 lbs. per acre 5 ; and from 
these figures would result a total crop of 70,003,200 lbs. 


1 Deduced from facts given in the Report of the Bombay Committee : see Report 
of 1848., page 340. 

u This estimate is rather greater than the area indicated in the map given by Oat 
Grunt, in his book entitled u Bombay Cotton and Indian Railways.” 

3 Memoir of the Zilla of Baroche, page 48, where die lands cultivated and lit for 
cultivation are stated to be 545,119^ acres, out of 832,926. 

4 William s’ Memoir on Baroche, page 57. 

6 From Williams, pages 48 and 57, it may be deduced that the unusually good 
crop of 1817-18 was not greater than 102*3 lbs. per acre, Page 14 of the same 
hook given for the Jnmbooseer pergimnah, iii the same year, 133 lbs. per acre. Mr. 
Davies (Report oi Bombay Committee, page 38) estimates the average of all soi’lp 




Bat since Guzerat has exported for twelve or thirteen years 
together, on an average, near 60,000,000 lbs. per annum, and 
has sometimes exceeded even 70,000,000there can appear 
very little reason to expect much increase from this quarter, in 
the present state of the cultivation. 

This view of the case derives support from the belief of Sir 
John Malcolm in 1838, that the increase of the cultivation of 
the plant had not been great in Gtizerat since that, country 
came into our possession, and from the estimate he gives of 
200,000 bales, or 78,400,000 lbs., as the quantity produced for 
export *. So also a comparison of the various statements made 
by Col. Williams, whose very elaborate examination of the 
Electorate of Baroehe was made in 1817, with those of Mr. 
Davis, the collector there in 1847, shows not only that but 
small increase has taken place in that particular division in the 
land cropped with cotton, but that nearly all was devoted to 
that article at the latter period, which had long before been 
estimated as fit for it 

In truth, the full cotton-producing power of the province 
seems to have been called forth by the revival, we may almost 
say the commencement, of the export to England in 1813 ; for 
in 1817-18.18 Col. Williams states 4 that “ kuppas had of late 
years become a primary object of cultivation in this Electorate 
as well as in the adjoining pergunnahs, in consequence’ of the 
advance of its price from 45 rupees to about 70 rupees per 
bJiar, equal to from 3 : p/. to 5d. per lb. for clean cotton. 

and seasons at an amount equivalent to 7t$£ lbs. per acre ; and Mr. Stewart, collector 
of Surat, gives an average which is equal to 84J lha. per acre. 

' Those quantities include some Candeish cotton sent by way of the Coomdabaree 
Pats8 to Surat. Bombay Report, page 13, 

“ On..the. Government of India, page 125. 

3 ln 1817 18 it may be deduced from the statements of Col. Williams that about 
117,000 acres wore cropped with cotton in Baroehe; the average of ten years pve- 
ceding 1845 6 was, according to Mr. Davies, 140,000 acres. Of 181,000 acres (less 
some amount of unsuitable land) deemed eligible for cotton in 181 7-18, nearly 
1 64,000 were actually so cropped in 1845- 6, 

* Memoir of the Ztlla of Binoche, 1825, page 43, 
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The tenour of these facts scarcely loaves it to be questioned 
that Guzorat is now supplying to us nearly all we can expect 
from it, at least until great improvements, if such be practi¬ 
cable, take place in its agriculture: and it is farther evident 
that there is no such probability of addition to the 6'J per cent, 
of our consumption, which it now affords, as ought to diminish 
in any degree our solicitude as to supplies from other parts of 
India. 

I proceed now to describe the great central cotton field of 
India, on which I apprehend the chief hope of a sufficient sup ¬ 
ply must be rested, and to which the greatest efforts should 
relate. First, however, the following table will show from what 
ports of Western India, and in what proportion from each. Bom¬ 
bay itself, and, through it, England, are supplied with cotton. 


Proportion supplied of 
total consumption In 
fcngltpjl. 

From ftiiEerat . , . . , <5 38 

lbs, per annum * 
exported to 
England 

30,660,977 

ibs, per annum ! of 
total export to all 
Iho w. ritl. 

69,873,639 

>»■ 

Concan .... 

, 328 

15,748,905 

80,763,010 

*> 

Malabar am! Canara 

♦ 1:25 

5,981,723 

11/684,583 

w 

Cutch and Bdrnle . 

, 0*58 

2,763,120 

5,397,439 

*.« 

Ail other quarters , 

„ O’Ol 

56,500 

U0,366 



U'50 

55,201,231 



■ Of these quantities that which at present chiefly interests us 
is the supply through the Comma, which very nearly represents 
the amount we now receive from the Vast area whose cotton¬ 
bearing capabilities I am about to discuss: this supply amounts 
to 8| per cent, per annum of our consumption ; or, if we add to 
it the quantity brought through the ports of Malabar and 
Canara, so as to include all which comes by way of Ooomptab, 
we shall a little exceed the truth, and even then the supply to 
us from this part of India does not reach 5 per cent. 

It may serve to point out the courses taken by this com¬ 
merce to subjoin the .following table, which shows how much 
* Report of 1848, page 340. 










EDUTES OF SUPPLY TO BOMBAY; 17 

each port of the Concam- ecrntributes to the gross export of that 
province to Bombay, it being borne in mind that all which is 
exported from the Gorman is really derived from the area in the 
interior now under consideration. 



Per cent, of the 

lbs. per ann. 

lbs. per ann. 

of total 
export to alJ 
the world. 

total con surapti on 
of England. 

of average 
annual supply 
to England. 

Through Omergaum, Tarrapoor, Mfthim, 
and Bassein.. , 

f Extremely ] 
i small* J 

3,682 

im 

Through Oalltan ....... 

1*35 

6,471,762 

11,539,449 

Through Oaranja and Salsette . . 

■ ■' — 

— 

— 

Through Pan well ....... 

1 54 

7,391,427 

13,178,885 

Through ports south of Panwell from 
Sanksey to Rutnageree inclusive 

| 0*05 

226,011 

402,992 

Through Yiziadroog or Gheriuh . . 

0-19 

886,344 

1,669>626 

Through Malwan ....... 

0;IS 

719,748 

1,283,343 

Through Sawunt W&rree 

3 279 

15,748,924 



Here it is seen that the supply from Berar and the Deccan 
passes to Bombay chiefly through its dependent ports on the 
continent, Calliam and Panwell, a small part of the produce of 
the southern districts taking the route of Viziadroog' or 
Mai wan 1 . 

1 These general conclusions, expressed in so condensed a form, do not exhibit the 
very remarkable increase of the export through the port of Ooomptah, in Oanara, 
consequent on making a single road in the interior. The case is one of those which 
olio w the extraordinary effect of tlie opening of good roads in India, and consequently 
discloses some of the evils which now exist from the want of them. In 1839 40, 
Capt. Ditmas, of the Madras Engineers, constructed a cart road from Bellary to 
Sirsee, a distance of 140 miles : the last mentioned place is near the brink of the 
Great Western Ghauts, and the road from it to the port of Qoojmptah was still left 
unfit for carts. The traffic of the port rose in three years from 160,000/, per annum 
to 400,000/., and the customs’ duties from 4622/.. to 18,015/. The exports of cotton 
to Bombay from the districts of Oanara, in which this port is situated (although tho 
district itself grows no cotton), amount on the average of the seven years preceding 
the opening of tho road to about 5,750,000 lbs, per annum, but on the average 
of the six years following it to 15,500,000 lbs. (Bombay Report, page 36.) Nor does 
any felling off iri transit in other quarters indicate that this was a mere transference 
of traffic to a new route- On the contrary, from the-Return of 1847, page 382, it 
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1,(0 evidence oi the superiority of the country under eott- 
sideration, in relation to the production of cotton, lies in the 
fact that it has always supplied that article largely to the rest 
of India, and on torms to the grower which have permitted it 
to he charged with very heavy costs of carnage to the points 
where it had to compete with produce of other quarters. 

The European demand for the cotton cloths of Bengal, wHffch 
followed on our virtually acquiring the government of that pro¬ 
vince in 1769, occasioned there a great increase in the demand for 
ra w cotton. This material had formerly been obtained from 'Surat ; 
but in 1783 the first importation was made from Mirzapore of 
cotton, probably the growth of Bundeleund and of the Dooab 
oi the Ganges and Jumna'. , The cheapness of this cotton, to¬ 
gether, apparently, with some interruption in the supply from 
Guzerat. occasioned, probably, by the then disturbed state of 
Western India 2 , seems to have given to Mirzapore so great a 
superiority that the supply from Surat -had ceased for some 
tune previous to 1789 3 . Although the cotton thus passing 
Mirzapore as the principal or only foreign supply of Bengal, 
consisted at first chiefly of the produce of Bundeleund and the 
Dooab, yet in 1789 that of Nagpoor and Amrowteo 4 held the 


appears to be an actual increase of product and of traffic: for while the cotton 
despatched for export from Bellary to Coddapah in 1839, the year previous to the 
opening of the road, amounted to but 80,000 lbs., it reached in 1841-2- 3 on average 
of more than 7,000,000. If the opening of railways into the interior from Bombay 
were followed only with effects like those of Bellary derived from a common road, 
and that not oven continued to the coast, England would derive from one-quarter to 
one-third of her supply from the interior of India, instead of only one-thirtieth, as at 
present. 

^ It should bo added that some other efforts have been made by the Government of 
Bombay to improve the transit across the Ghauts, in the southern part of that 
Drewdency, si-nee the tables were compiled of which the results are given above. A 
road made by Capt Del H-oafce up the Phoncht Ghaut is likely to be very useful* 

1 Imports and Documents, 1336, page 338* 

At that time the chief cotton districts of-G-tiaerat were the seat of war between 
native princes. 

* Pepovts and Documents., 18&6, page 352. 

1 Oomnnvutty, often called, in these early accounts, Amsotvtie. 
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first prioe, and constituted two-fifths of the quantity '. Con¬ 
sidering the length of the land carriage from Nagpoor to Mir- 
zap ore, 450 miles, and the great costliness in those disturbed 
times of that mode of transit, it appears certain that to com¬ 
pete successfully and permanently, as it did, with the produce 
of Surat, conveyed to Bengal by sea, and with that of Jalown 
carried to Mirzapore only 250 miles by the Ganges, the natu¬ 
ral capabilities of .Berar must have been very superior, and its 
cotton must Ixuyb been produced very cheaply 2 . 

To the eastward, as we have seen, this country supplied the 
manufactures of the Northern Cirears. To reach this destina¬ 
tion the cotton of Nagpoor must have travelled by land 400 
milos, at which distance one-fourth, or one-third, lay in the 
dangerous jungle, and most disorderly country, which occupy 
the eastern part of the territories of the Nizam. The difficul¬ 
ties of this route were such as to contribute eventually to tho 
cessation of tlio supply, and, together with the rivalry of British 
fabrics, to the suppression of this Indian manufacture. Tho 
price remaining after deduction of the probable cost of carriage, 
here again shows the great natural superiority of Berar. la 
1800 the Government of Madras attempted to introduce the 
culture of the Nagpoor cotton into their own territories, by 
offering to purchase the produce, at first, at 3'68tf, per lb., 
to be reduced after a time to 2'94d. per lb. From this price,' 

1 Reports and Documents, 1838, pages 867 and 388. 

l.otton of Nagpoor sold, at Mirzapore, in the period front 1788 to 1789, some¬ 
times as low as 3 37 pence per lb. (Reports and Documents, 1836, page 368.) 
TWe ’ !i aonl ° roason k conclude, front tho rates given by Sir John Malcolm many 
years afterwards as applicable to the troubled times which had commenced at tho 
above date (Central India, ii„ 370), that the cost of carriage by land, with insurance, 
was then often as much as Is. per ton per mile. If so, the price of cotton in Berar 
could not hare been much more than Id. per lb. The price at .Talown, and other 
places on the Jumna, from 1796 to 1802, were from J*8 to 2'3 pence per lb (R e 
ports and Documents, pages 16, 23, 27.) Again j-the price of cotton in Barocho in 
' b * was trom t0 P° Tice P er lb * (Reports and Documents., 1836, page 10) 
at w ich rate, when carried by sea to Bengal, it could not compete {although equal 

sn quo sty) with Nagpoor cotton carried 450 miles by land and 500 more bv river 
navigation. / » 
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duly diminished by the cost of a most hazardous journey of 
400 miles, it may again be inferred that the price in Berne 
was not much above Id. per lb. 

Southward, Mysore, and the western coast in the same lati¬ 
tude, were supplied, at the time of Dr. F Buchanan’s visit in 
1800, from the Dooab of the Kistna and Toongbnddra, from 
Dharwar, and from Bellary. Cotton from these districts was 
consumed by the manufacturers of Bangaloreit was also 
forwarded in the course of commerce towards the south by the 
trading towns of Sira and Devanagiri, and to Mangalore by the 
merchants of Hyder Nagara. The price at Bangalore was 
3'32 d. per lb.; the duties on the road O'Aid. per lb,; and car¬ 
riage, at the rate of i Od. per ton per mile, which seems not to 
have been unusual, came, on a route of 240 miles, to i ’08d. 
per lb. That the profit was high seems certain from the risks 
occasioned by the state of the country. Merchants were often 
robbed of their goods in transit. When this was done by 
private thieves, the Government made good the damage, as 
part of the service for which it took transit duties; but when, 
as often happened, the violence was done by armed bodies, 
stationed by the Government itself for the purpose, the mer¬ 
chant bore the loss'. Under these circumstances, the amount 
of per lb. left to the merchant out of the price at Banga¬ 
lore, after expenses paid, conlcl not allow much more than Id. 
or 1 Id. per lb. for the original cost in Dharwar, 

Finally, to the westward, this tract of country formerly ex¬ 
ported cotton by way of Suratand there is reason to suppose 
that notwithstanding facilities afforded by the opening of the 
Thull and Bhore Ghaut roads, for adopting the less indirect 
routes to Bombay, this practice has ceased but lately, if at all: 
for Mr. Fenwick, writing from Kunlmr in 1840, to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Bombay, says “ I have also ascertained 
that cotton will not be carried to Baroche or Surat this year;” 

1 From various statements in Dr. Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through 
Mysore, 

s Sir John Malcolm on the Government of India, page 107. 



and the Report of the Bombay Committee, in 1847, page 13, 
states that, “ Candeish cotton is som times sent down by the 
Comdabarree Pass, into the Surat Collectorate, and thence by- 
sea to Bombay.” Now since the cotton of Berar is not mate¬ 
rially distinguishable in quality from that of Surat, it must be 
exported at a price much like that of the latter, and conse¬ 
quently its price in the interior must be as Muoh lower than 
that of cotton, grown near the coast, as to counteract the cost of 
its 800 miles of land carriage. 

These conclusions, confessedly not of the most rigorous cha¬ 
racter,, Comport Well with all Information as to the prices of 
cotton in this great central region at different periods; and I 
apprehend (bey go far towards showing that the great natural 
adaptation of this part of India for the growth of cotton, in 
whatever that adaptation may consist, has always enabled it to 
supply many other countries, both for domestic use and for 
manufactures, notwithstanding the cost and peril of long in¬ 
land journeys, during, perhaps, the worst period of the violent 
and changeful history of India. 

It is not. difficult to define the country to which these conclu¬ 
sions apply. On the west its boundary would be found at 80 or 40 
miles eastward from the great Western Ghauts; for I omit the 
successful 'effort of Mr. Pickinson, at Jooneer, because it was 
due to irrigation, which it is contrary to my present argument 
to count on 1 2 ; nor do I include the earlier successful attempt, 
of Dr. Lush, in 1880 or 1881, at the botanical garden, Dha- 
porie, near Poonah, for too little is said of it for guidance *. 
But I admit the large growth of Bulwtmt Singh at Ahmed- 
nuggur, in 1830 or 1.831 a , sold in London at ft\d. por lb., 
nearly the price at the time of ordinary and middling Ame¬ 
rican h Indapoor and Dharwar lie wi thin the boundary I have 
adopted. 

The opposite boundary is necessarily formed by the jungles 

1 Transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Bombay, July, 1813, page 49, 

2 Reports and Documents, 1836, page 212. 3 Ibid., pages 18G mid 212. 

4 Sir John Malcolm on the government of India, page 125. 
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which cover the eastern parts of the Nizam’s dominions, beyond 
which, eastward, are the Khond country, (yet very imperfectly 
known,) and the Northern Circars, which have before been 
shown to produce little or no cotton. The northern and southern 
limits require more detailed investigation. 

Mr. Mercer, disappointed in the climate of Bdunelound, and 
the results of culti vation there, had expressed a strong opinion 
in favour of the cotton-producing power of Berar, founded on 
a sample of its produce, which had been sent to him 1 . Being 
placed at the disposal of the Bombay Government, he was 
directed to observe, on his way to that presidency, the circum¬ 
stances affecting, in different places, the growth of cotton. His 
route was from Mir/.apore, by Rewah, Jubbulpoor, Hoshun- 
gabad, Baitool, and Luckenwarra 3 . Avoiding details, his 
remarks are as follows. Between Mirzapore and Jubbulpoor 
he found little cotton grown .; and in two instances, of which 
he gives particulars, the value of it was, in one case, 8 rupees 
out of 1 Ijr less than that of Oomrawuttee, and in the other, the 
quality was equal but to that of the poorest growth of Bun 
deleuud. Only of a short distance in the southern part, of the 
valley of Mayheer is any more favourable account given, and 
even here the local eotton is classed, though not all alike, with 
that of Bundelcuud. From this valley to Jubbulpoor itself* 
although he met droves of bullocks passing through with 
Nagpoor cotton for Mirzapore, and although the country was 
in one place “ very luxuriant,” and for three days’ march 
“ beautiful, and generally highly cultivated,” yet there were 
“ no cotton fields,” Leaving Jubbulpoor, he found the country 
more decidedly “ of' a cotton characterhut he did not find 
much eotton cultivation, and only in the neighbourhood of 
Hoshungahad is cotton, noticed as a crop apparently deemed 
important hy the cultivators, while even this importance again 
disappears in the journey to Baitool. 

Arrived, however, at, Luckenwarra, on the Adjunta or Ny- 
hadree Range,—that is, having crossed that part of Berar 
1 Return of 1847, page 138. 8 Return of 1847, pages 215 to 219, 
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which lies to the northward of that range,—he writes that in 
one part “ cotton seems to be the chief cultivation/'—“half 
the crop,"—that “generally there is an approach to American 
cultivation, such as he had seen nowhere else in India,” and 
speaks of the native cotton as “ being already of a superior 
character. ” 

On his way he met considerable quantities of Oomrawuttee 
and liingenghaut cotton proceeding to Mirzapore. He states 
that he found the Oomrawuttee “ of very good colour, fine, soft, 
and though uneven, of pretty good length and strength, 

“ better, he thought, than fair Americans; ’‘—that from Hingen- 
ghaut, “of very good quality indeed;”—that from Arvee, “very 
good, just the same as all the Nagpoor cotton he had seen, of 
fair length and fineness, colour excellent, and, if a little better 
cleaned, certainly equal to good Mobile, or Upland Georgia, 
with none of the harshness so common in the cottons of the 
north-western provinces " of India. 

The general result of his judgment seems to be, that, while 
in the northern part of his journey he found little or no en¬ 
couraging present growth of cotton, yet, that so soon as he 
reached Berar, he perceived a change of circumstances highly 
favourable to the purpose,—that cotton is largely grown there, 
that the cotton of Oomrawuttee is at least equal in nature to 
the fair comificm qualities of American,—and that the cotton 
of liingenghaut is superior by about 10 per cent, to that of 
Oomrawuttee. These conclusions are in exact accordance with 
all other testimony, hut have here the peculiar value of being 
the opinions of an experienced American planter, sent out by 
the East India Company, to improve the cotton cultivation of 
India. 

The country to which, these remarks apply is approximately 
defined by a line passing from east to west a little south of 
Baitool. This line, continued westward, would take in but 
little more of Candeish than is now growing, and exporting 
cotton to advantage, while, perhaps, the-whole northern limit, thus 
laid down as a convenient straight ]llne, may, perhaps, exclude 


1 






soifl© small districts, as the Nerbudda, which under improved, 
circumstances of transit, could contribute to our supply 

Tne southern limit includes Bcliary, On the west it is 
marked hy the Wurda Biver, (a tributary of the Toongbuddra, 
'/ au d through it of the Kistna,) southward of which all testimony 

agrees that no good cotton is grown, although immediately to 
the northward of it is the celebrated cotton district of Dharwar. 
On the east the line approaches the Kistna, near Kurnool. 
Cuddapah, to include which would have made an irregular and 
uncertain line, may be considered an outlying portion of the 
.figure so defined, that district and .Beilary contributing to the 
export chiefly through the port of Coomptah, as has been 
already noticed . Ihe high land of Mysore, which commences 
immediately to the southward of these limits, is too well known 
to produce no cotton, to permit the boundary to bo carried 
further in that direction. 

The limits of the great cotton field of this part of India 
being thus pointed out, it remains to be seen whether the area 
so comprehended is, or is not, generally applicable to the pur¬ 
pose. With this view I proceeded to enumerate the places 
within it, which supply cotton for export hy way of Bombay; 
for as the cotton of that port is sent indifferently to England 
and China, and little or none is rejected as unfit for the English 
market, 1 apprehend that it will be sufficient to show what 
parts of the country send approved cotton to Bombay. This 
argument is, I believe, only subject to the remark that, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the indigenous cotton grown in the northern, 
and particularly in the north-eastern portions of the area now 
defined, is better than that produced in the southern parts of 
it: but the latter is not so inferior as to cause its rejection. 

Ihe following table exhibits the chief centres of districts 

■ 

1 It is right to remark/ in passing, that the cultivation of the better varieties of 
the plant is now extending considerably in Candeish; its progress there has at pre¬ 
sent the encoumgement of Mr, Alexander Klphinston, now Collector of the district} 
whose remarkable efforts and success at Kutuagheery have been already noticed, 

2 Page 47, note. 




PLACES SUPPLYING 


cotto: 


Authorities. 


Report of Bombay Com* 
rnittoe, Return of 1847* 


Mr. Fenwick, 


Report of the Bombay 
Committee* 


Report of the Bombay 
Committee. 


"Report,'?: and Documents., 
1830, pages 188,266,287# 

Sir John Malcolm on Go¬ 
vernment of India, p. 125. 

Report of Bombay Com¬ 
mittee, page 55. 

Letter of Collector of Poo- 
nah to Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner, 23 Oct., 1841 2 3 . 

Bombay Report,, page 55. 


1 Possibly ^asaick might have been included u When (Government, in August, 
1835, issued orders for land to be free for five years, 8000 beegas were grown by 
the ryots in 1837: when the home (Government ordered this to bo discontinued in 
1808, not one beega was sown, because the tax on the land Was too high ,”—Anmew 
<lf « r - C. Grant, to the Agri-ITortwidtural {Society of ftombay, %Mh Dec,, 1830. 

2 Proceedings of Agri-Horticultiiral Society, Bombay, 1843^ page47. '‘A superior 
quality of cotton, which fetched a high price at Bombay/’ was raised, apparently, by 
ft native., 

3 Letter from Oapt. Meadows Taylor, in charge of the district, dated July 13, 
1846. Extract :—" In regard to cotton the export’ 1 (from Shonipoor) appears 
inconsiderable in comparison with the produce ; but a great deal is consumed in the 
country in local manufactures, arid much spim into line and coarse yarn, for export 
to various places around, of which it is impossible to obtain any account. This yarn 
is sold by the poorer classes, who spin it, at village markets, within and without the 


Names of Places. 

Lat. N. 

Llhdipoor • i « • * « 

,0 

sU- 

Kagpoor.. 

^ij 

Arvee . . 

81 

Hmffenahaut . . . . . 

201 

Chan dab , « . . , 4 

20* 

Woonee 

201 

Ralyjjaom ...... 

201 

Ooftirawnttee ..... 

21' 

Rhamgaum...... 

20-S 

Mulcapoor ...... 

20} 

Candeish, various districts 

] 20} 

chiefly to the south and 

y to 

; east of the Gima River . 

j 21 

Kondelwarreo *♦/...* 

m 

Rum Kaoiee, probably Kow- 
illi 

} 18} 

Jtfandair ...... 

10 

‘Btiswurit ...... 

in 

Akmednuggur 1 .... 

m 

Ifiimnfa country, districts to 

'i 

the eastward of Wyraj and 

18J 

B&rsee . . . . . . , 


Bhoemthuree pergimnah 

m 

Imiupoor .. 

Sholupoor ...... 

18 

it* 

Shorapoor . . « , . 

in 

Belgaum ...... 

m 

D bar war , „ . „ . 

154 

Bellary 

Cuddapab ...... 

15 

m 
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\vhioil have.| upplied acceptable cotton to Bombay for England, 
and which, with one or two exceptions, continue to supply it; 
it will be observed that they are distributed nearly over the 
whole of the area marked out. The south-eastern portion, how¬ 
ever, too distant from Bombay, has, I believe, a traffic in cotton 
with Wailfthj ahnuggur, near Areot, for export by Madras; some 
years ago I found this trade described in some papers at the 
India House, the trace of which I cannot now recover. 

An inspection of the map will show that the area described 
is so occupied with the districts of whioh the places here enu¬ 
merated are the centres, that a calculation may fairly be applied 
to the whole, as to the quantity of cotton, lit for English, use, 
which may he derived from this source. The four angles of a 
quadrangle which may newly represent this area are situated as 
follows:—- 



L at. N» 

Long. E. 

N.W. 

b 

21 

74 

N.E. 

22 

79} 

S.W. 


75} 

S.K. 

15} 

79 

The area thus 

defined, with a small addition for the 


districts already mentioned, may be taken as about 450 miles 
from north to south, with on average breadth of 300 miles from 
west to east, the gross surface being, therefore, 135,000 square 
miles. If one-half of it is ocoupied by mountain ranges, sites 
of towns, beds of rivers, and unsuitable soils, the other half 

boundaries of Shompoor, and to a great extent. It is only recently that cotton from 
tlie Shorapoor districts had gone, in any quantity, to Sholapoor for the Bombay 
market; and as the whole of the districts are extremely well adapted for its cultiva¬ 
tion, I have no doubt that, with increased facility of communication and transport, 
the amount would bo very materially increased. The Shorapoor cotton at present 
bears a low price, and the expense of its transmission renders profitable export very 
doubtful" 

«»»*** 

’ Thu districts to the south of the Kistnnb, bordering on Shorapoor, in fact the 
whole of the fertile tract situated between the Kistnah and Toonghuddra Rivers, has 
at present no adequate market for its produce. The cultivators and merchants 
sometimes send cotton to Sholapoor for sale, as it is produced in large quantities, 
and some finds its way to Dbarwar and Belgaum. But the distance it has to go, 
and the expense attendant upon the transit, render profit very uncertain.” 
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contains 67,500 square miles, or 43,200,000 acres, applicable 
to the growth of cotton fit for English use. If one-fourth of 
this were cropped every year, and the produce were equal to the 
average of G-uzerat and Candt-ish, or 100 lbs, per acre, the 
weight of the whole crop would be 1,080,000,000 lbs. per 
annum, or 2J times the entire quantity annually consumed by 
the manufactures of Britain, on the average of the 13 years 
ending in .1846. 

But Indian cotton, of the quality at present, supplied, is not 
suited to more than 75 per cent, of our manufactures,—that is, 
eve could take from India only 860,000,000 lbs. per annum 
out of the 480,000,000 lbs. we now work up; so that this 
part of India alone, being probably capable of producing 
1,080,000,000 lbs. per annum, could grow for us three times as 
much as we could take, and could therefore amply and fully 
stock us, even if we had no Other source of supply, except for 
the very fine varieties required by a small part of our manufac¬ 
tures. 

It is by no means, however, with a view to urging sole de¬ 
pendence on this area, that I thus exhibit what appear to me to 
be its great capabilities. A single source of supply of cotton is 
dangerous by its very singleness, whether it be situated in India 
or in America, or in. any other part of the world. But I ap¬ 
prehend that the great excess of capability to meet our wants, 
on their present scale, which is here disclosed, affords much 
more than reserve enough to compensate for any possible 
error of fact or argument, or to adapt the supply hereafter to 
any expansion of our requirements: and it is certainly a startling 
matter, that, from a-country which might send us cotton enough 
to render us perfectly safe against the consequences always 
apprehended, and often felt, of a contraction or failure of the 
American supply, we now receive at most but five per cent, of 
our consumption. 

The remaining point, which my further arguments require to 
be established, is the price at which cotton can be bought from 
the cultivator, at the various places within this area. The fol¬ 
lowing table will sufficiently illustrate this point:— 
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Places. 

Date. 

Price. 

Remarks-, 

Authority, 



Pence per lb. 

To the north of» 
the sped fled. 


NuFsingpoor, 
lat. 221, long. 78 J 

| 1813 

3-56 

Mr, Mercer, Return 

Chuleft . ► . 

1843 

1-50 

area. 

Ditto* 

of 1847, page 216. 

Hingenghaut , 

1843 

1-68 

} 

J 

Chau dah. . . 

1817 

1*17' 





to .T26 




ft. 1817 

1 2*93 




to 1821 

/ to I2*2G 




was once 

16*68 




1841 

1-67 



Kliomgaiixn, in 

1-1836 

&30 


1 Letter of Mr. Fenwick 

Eerar . . . 

to 2*88 


8 to Agri-Hart Soc. 


1839 

1*32 


of Bombay. 

Ditto . . - 

1841 

1-72 





to 2T2 



Ditto . . . 

1842 

1*58 





to 214 

Factors’ 


Ditto . . . 

1848 

i m 
to 1*44 
1*58 
to 1*85 

prices. 

Mr. Fenwick. Letter 

Ditto , . . 

1844 

!> to J, Chapman,21st 
August, 1846. 

Ditto . , . 

1845 

1*44 





to 1*59 



Ditto . . . 

1846 

1*25 





to 1*45 

J 

J 

Oandeisli # . 

1847 

1*84 

Price to culti¬ 

Mr. Blount. Letter to Mr* 




vator. 

Young, 26th Feb. ,1847. 

Barseo . . - 

1847 

1*99 
to 2*29 

1 Bazaar price. 

J 

f Mr. Coles. Report of 
< Bombay Committee, 




[ page 55. 

Sholapoor * . 

1847 

1*99 

Bazaar price; 

Mr. Coles. As above. 


to 2*49 

often brought 
great dis¬ 

tances, and 
sold through 
middle mem 





Shorapoor . * 

1846 

IT 9 


Letter of Oapt. Meadows 




Taylor to J, Ohanman, 
July 3, 1846. 


Belgaura . . ; 

1844 

3*28 


Mr. Inverarity. Report 

1847 

1*64 


of Bombay Committee, 
page 58. 


Dhatwar , ; 

1843 

:t*23 2 


Mr. Shaw. Betura. of 


1846 

1*81 3 


1847, page 495. 
lie turn of 1847, page 517- 

Gfuduc(Dharwar) 

1843 

1*08 


Mr. Shaw. Bet urn of 




1847, page 490. 


1 “ In the year 1817 we purchased cotton at Chatidahat the rate of 14 and 15 
rupees the pullah of 120 pucka seers of 80 rupees weight each ” (ITT and 1*26 pence 
per lb.), u and sold it at Ooringa at an advance of 200 per cent. From that period 
to 1821 it fluctuated from 35 to 150 rupees ” (2*93 to 12*26 pence per lb.)> H and 





























Bearing in mind that many of these prices are greater than 


those received hy the actual cultivator, it can hardly bo too 
much to affirm that cotton was had, or might have been had, 
at almost any place within the area designated, and at some 
beyond its limits, at prices varying from IJrf. to.IJrf. per lb. 
The price of the same article in England, during the same 
period, has varied from 8 d. to 4| d. or 5 d. per lb. The practical 
question to be discussed is this—What has prevented the cotton 
of India from being sent to England under the operation of 
those prices ? , ' 

once was 200 rupees the pullah ” (IC'68 pence per lb.). “ This was owing to a very 

large quantity having been burnt at the taking of Chaiidah ” (by the British, in 
May, 1818), “ and the detracted state of the country some time, and two successive 
bad crops. The price, I believe, has come down to the old standard, which was 
seldom more than 20 rupees” <1-6.7 pence per lb.), "but often under it.” 

* * * * •* X 

w For the extension of the cotton cultivation in the Wurdah districts, we advanced 
money to the ryots to sot themselves up with ploughs, cattle, and other implements 
of husbandry, arid to feed them for the year. Upwards of one lack of rupees was 
advanced the first year we commenced our operations there, and the pergummhs of 
\Yoonee and Ralygaom" (in the Nimw's dominions), “ and some smaller ones, from 
a waste sprung tip as if by enchantment. The cultivations Were extended to an 
unexampled degree; almost every village in these pergunnahs was taken up, many 
ot them, indeed most of them, previously deserted. Thousands of ryots flocked to 
their homes, which they had abandoned to avoid extortion and oppression, -which 
they could support no longer. The villages were given out in Ijarah ” (that is, the 
revenues let in farm), “in preference to former patella, where they were forthcoming, 
for a term of five or seven years; arid, in short, in four years' time the revenues 
wore raised from 50,000 to 150,000 rupees, the country at. the same time rapidly 
improving/ 1 * * * " This district had an advantage ; the inhabitants had only lied 
across the river" (into the Nagpoor territories), “ from the oppression of the Nizam's 
fttimile, and returned as soon as assured of protection under Messrs. Palmers' 
operations/ 1 

(Signed) “ R. H. Fenwick/' 

3 Mr. Shaw remarks that the ryot, having mortgaged his crop at the rate of 25 per 
cent to the purchaser, does not get above 0*94 pence per lb. 

3 The price given by Government as an inducement to the growing and superior 
cleaning of Orleans cotton. From an uncertainty as to the weight (candy) referred 
to, it is not quite certain whether this price should be 1*61 or 2*26 pence per lb.; 
probably the former. 




CAUSES or THE INCREASE OF THE EXPORT OF COTTON FROM 
INDIA TO ENGLAND Up TO A CERTAIN PERIOD, AND OF THE 
CESSATION OF INCREASE PROM THAT TIME. 


.1 he question, as left at the close of the preceding chapter, is 
this—How happens it that, with proved and most abundant 
capability of growing cotton, in central peninsular India, at 
1 %d. to If d. per lb., we receive so little of it, although we give 
from M. to 5 d. per lb. for this very article at Liverpool? 

It seems to me to he of great importance to practical success, 
that we adhere closely at present to tins simple form of the in¬ 
quiry, without being diverted from it by other subjects, which 
arc doubtless of vast importance, hut which cannot be effectually 
dealt with until some-previous changes have been accomplished: 
and it will ho observed that the question of price really includes, 
for our present practical purposes, the effect of all others. What¬ 
ever the soil, whether garden mould; cotton soil, red .soil, or 
even brick dust, or cast iron—whatever the climate, whether 
moist or dry, stormy or. quiet, certain or uncertain—whatever 
the .implements or processes of agriculture, whether rude or 
refined, of little avail or effective—whatever the government, 
whether strong or weak, violent or mild, efficient for pro¬ 
tection, or itself the greatest robber, British or native — 
whatever the land-tax. Whether equally, honestly, and mode¬ 
rately assessed, or a mere legal name for extortion, limited only 
by evasion or resistance—whatever the supply of capital, 
whether plentiful, on equitable and considerate terras, or on such 
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conditions as to convert it into a mere engine for forcing from 
the cultivator tire fruits of his exertions—whatever the supply 
of labour, whether abundant, intelligent, willing, hopeful, and 
energetic, or scanty, uninterested, and depressed — whatever 
the demand for cotton, whether constant and encouraging, or 
fitful and of littl e influence—still the fact remains, as the actual 
result of the sum total of the circumstances which have existed, 
and do exist, that cotton acceptable in England can always be 
had in the large markets of tlie country between the Kistna 
and the Nerbudda for 1J d, or lfrf, peivlb. 

And further;—whatever the condition of the Indian cotton, 
whether clean or foul—whatever the character of its fibre, 
whether soft or harsh, long or short, even or uneven—whatever 
its quality compared with American, whether equal or vastly 
inferior-—whatever the pressure or lightness of the competing 
supplies—-still the price it obtained in Liverpool was from 3d. 
to 5d, per lb.; and this prioe must have been so adjusted in 
relation to that of American cotton, as at once to afford the 
gauge of its inferiority, and to compensate for dirt, shortness 
of staple, and any other ill quality the cotton of India had, or 
can be supposed to have had. 

The argument which I purpose to base on these prices will 
not he much affected, I conceive, by any probable changes of a 
merely economical character in India. If the measures here¬ 
after taken should increase the demand in India, the price there 
cannot rise so materially as to check the demand, or render the 
future prices very different from the past, if only sufficient means 
of transit for goods and persons be established, so that local 
capabilities may readily meet with the means of being brought 
into action; for in every district there are large tracts of uncul¬ 
tivated land, equal to that which is cultivated, and everywhere 
there is abundance of unemployed labour. Although, there¬ 
fore, no doubt, fluctuations with a tendency upwards would at 
first take place, and would, in fact, supply, in part, the needful 
stimulus to extension, the permanent effect of an increased 
demand could only be to bring tbe capabilities of the natives 
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and of tlioir country into greater activity, and not, for a long 
time to come, to raise the price of the produce 1 . 

Nor does my argument in any degree overlook the great 
importance of improved culture, improved kinds of cotton, im ¬ 
proved fiscal regulations, improved government, improved arti- 
zanship, or any other of the vast and varied amendments which 
must, in future, bear an intimate relation to this subject. I 
merely purpose to show that the first steps safely may be taken, 
and praotieaUi must be taken, on the basis of the present con¬ 
dition and supply of Indian cotton. My view is, that to make 
Indian cotton, and India itself, what we wish them to be, we 
must first deal with them as they are. 

Returning then to the question—Why, under the influence of 
such prices as have existed, has no more Indian cotton been 
brought to England?-—! purpose, before entering on the direct 
answer, to show by what gradations and means, the supply from 
India has reached its present magnitude, believing that the facts 
of the past, in this case, afford the best available insight into 
the probabilities of the future. 

in the middle of last century our growing connection with 
India brought cotton fabrics into more general English use, to 

1 T *° P oint » discussion, but they are too remote from the direct object of 
the present inquiry to permit more than passing notice. An increased demand for 
cotton would necessarily work .» change in the revenue system of the Nizam’s 
dominions. Most likely, at first, the authorities and their contractors would attempt 
to secure all the advantages arising from the increased demandthe resistance to 
this attempt, in its usual form, would consist in emigration to the British and 
Nagpoor territories, until their capabilities were filled up, or the Nizam's system 
amended. Meanwhile the operation of the struggle could not greatly impede the 
gradual increase of our supply, 

I he other point relates to the permanence, or otherwise, of the present rate of 
wages in India. We are in r,he habit of taking it as an ultimate fact, not to be 
■farther inquired into, that the Hindoo is content to work for 2d, or 3d per day. 

V[t uy lie is so content;, and what change of contentment new circumstances may 
bring about, we do not ask. I have seen the inhabitants of a Ghaut village far too 
sensitive to the possibility of a better bargain to permit any doubt of their being 
under the influence of the ordinary motives of immunity. I omit, however, further 
notice oi this subject under a belief that any possible change will be too complicated 
in its causes, and too alow in its progress, to affect our present questions. 
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i.hc invasion of our ancient wont of linen and woollen. In 
1709, Arkwright, whether by the genius of an inventor or of 
an administrator, or of both, gave existence in. England to the 
means of spinning more cheaply than Hindoos, with fingers of 
hereditary dexterity, and wants of tropical scantiness, could 
accomplish the task. Cotton to supply the new manufacture 
was obtained from several sources, none of which, nor all put 
together, could have kept pace with the gigantic growth of the 
demand in these latter days. In 1799, America, which for 
three years previously had sent us its first little growth, ac¬ 
quired, in Whitneys saw gin, the means of removing the chief 
obstacle to that rapid extension of its commerce in cotton, 
which has had in it so much to benefit both that country and 
England, and to give a lesson to the world 1 . Previous, how- 
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growing countries of India fully participated, while. America 
was not only enjoying .all the advantages of peace, but was 
daily receiving the most important accessions of strength and 
skill, in the emigrating thousands who found, or thought, the 
old world unsuitable to them. It was not before 1807 that the 
Embargo Act, passed by the Legislature of the United States, 
first interfered with a state of things so favourable to the growth 
of the American export of cotton, and not until 1812, nearly 
twenty years after the invention of the saw gin, and the rise of 
the American cotton trade, that the war put an interruption 
of a couple of years to this remarkable progress. 

Nor, although the facts already enumerated seem enough to 
account for the event, should it be forgotten that, while the 
trade of the United States was under the stimulating guidance 
of' individual interest, that of England was in the hands of an 
exclusive, or at least, a controlling corporation. However such 
an. institution might he in accordance with the views of states¬ 
men, and even with the public feeling of those days, few will 
now deny that its inevitable tendency was to cramp, and limit, 
and regulate a trade which had a rival in the interests of the 
most enterprising and self-relying people on the face of the 
earth. Whatever was adverse in the condition of India was 
aggravated, in a measure, by the restraints wluch we, in our 
wisdom, put upon ourselves. 

The effect of the very different situations of India and Ame¬ 
rica was to repress the export of cotton from India to England, 
and consequently, also, the growth and improvement of it for 
export. From the beginning of the demand in 1780, to the 
American embargo in 1807, the quantity received in England 
from India reached, in the most favourable year, 1799, a highly 
exceptional one, to only one sixth of our total imports, while 
in the greater number of years it amounted to the merest frac¬ 
tion, and in some there was none at all; on the average of this 
period the imports from India amount to little more than one 
twenty-fifth of the total import, or one-tenth of that supplied 
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by the new industry of America’. Tt was only under the 
pressure of the loss of the American import, from war, that that 
from India rose above this low level; and in 1809, 1810, and 
1811, large shipments took place, chiefly, however, of a specu¬ 
lative character, and leading to great loss from the restoration 
of the old supply ; Jjut, even when most stimulated, the receipts 
from India never reached to a sixth of our total imports, or to 
a third of the supply from America, Immediately after this 
effort it fell even below its former standard, and in 1813 be¬ 
came nearly extinct; in the last-mentioned year, indeed, no 
cotton whatever was shipped for England at Bombay ®. 

But from this year, 1813, the improvement, with indeed 
some intervals of depression, has been marked and permanent; 
and the proportion of Indian cotton received in England, to 
that from other quarters, which was established within a few 
years of that date, has been maintained, on the whole, through¬ 
out the period, I propose, therefore, to take 1813 as the date 
of the practical origin of the Indian export, as 1793 is assumed 
for that of the American, and to inquire into the rate and 
causes of the increase from that time. 

The first remarkable fact is, that our import from India has 
increased since its virtual origin in. 1813, with a rapidity not 
very dissimilar to that from America, in the same number of 
years following 1793. Taking the four years from 1842 to 
1845, both inclusive, (so as to avoid on the one hand the year 
1841, when the closing of the China market threw an ad- 

1 Reports and Documents, 1836, parts xv, and xvi. Commercial Tariffs, part xxiib, 
p, 484* 

" The only other remarkable event in relation to this, subject, which need be 
noticed, is the large occasional exports from Calcutta after the peace, which were not 
Successful, and which have been succeeded by almost a cessation of the trade. Ex¬ 
travagant prices were given in Calcutta, under the stimulus of the demand for cotton 
in England which followed the restoration of peace, the value and permanence of 
which stimulus there had been no previous experience to show. To such an extent 
did. it operate, that Bengal cotton was, for several years, carried to America to he 
employed in adulterating the cotton of that country.— Wilson's External Commerce 
of Bengal, page 24. 

JF 
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ditional quantity on England; and on the other, the year 18-16, 
one of peculiar depression from 'drought, and other causes)our 
average import from India was 78,500,000 lbs. per annum ; that 
from America for 1822-25 (the same years relatively to 1708) 
was 118,000,000 lbs. 1 In viewing this as some indication of the 
relative capability of India to grow cotton fit for English use, 
it must be remembered that the American growers had hardly 
any rivalry to keep down their export, while the export of India 
had to rise against the powerful and practised opposition of 
America, already in chief possession of the market— that Ame¬ 
rica was within, a distance of England short and easy in com¬ 
parison with that of India—-that American cultivation was 
often upheld and extended by the direct aid of English Capital, 
an advantage never enjoyed by the cotton cultivation of our 
eastern fellow-subjects—and that mechanical and scientific aids 
of all kinds were at the command of America, but not at the 
command of India. Notwithstanding these great advantages 
on the side of America, she overran India,*in 20 years, only in 
the proportion of 118 to 73.^. 

Tho export of India, like that of America, has been extended 
in the face of continually falling prices. In 1813 the price of 
Surfls at Liverpool was from Is. ?>\d. to Is.. M. per lb.; in 
1820, from 6f</. to Is. ; in 1824, from &%d. to Sd ,; in 1830, 
from Sd. to 6d.; in 1840, from 4 d. to 5 d.\ in 1845, from %\d, 
to 8|r/., and in 1846, from i\d. to Notwithstanding the 

fall which, with oscillations indeed, has prevailed from the 
beginning, the import has reached an average of between 
60,000,000 and 70,000,000 lbs. per annum. 

This increase, I believe, is not to be ascribed to any im¬ 
proved quality or condition 'of the article. It is admitted on 
all hands, that the early imports of Indian cotton were at. least 
equal in these respects to the latest, and the complaints on 
these points, in respect of the indigenous cotton of India, are 
as loud now as they ever were; it is. also worthy of remark 


1 Burn’s Cotton Statistics, Table 17* 

J Burn’s Cotton Statistics, pages 21 and 22. 
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that the import of tho cotton of India, 'with all its hereditary 
and unmitigated faults, has risen so high, against the con¬ 
stantly'improving produce of America. 

Nor has this commerce risen in consequence of cheaper pro¬ 
duction in India; for a comparison of prices, at different years, 
will show that no such variations of price have taken place as 
can account for the effect, or as bear any considerable proportion 
to other causes. It is true that, at the beginning of the period, 
the interruption of out commerce with .America did occasion 
in India, not only great attention to the subject on the pait of 
the authorities, hut, for a time, a very considerable rise of 
prices in the few districts which were accessible to the increased 
demand. This advance of price does not seem to have boon 
the cause of a permanent increase of supply, except, perhaps, to 
some extent in Guzerat; or indeed to have reached the interior 
of Peninsular India at all. Mr. Fenwick bought cotton at 
Chaudah, in 1817, at ljrf. per lb., a rate which was only en¬ 
hanced afterwards by local and violent causes, and which was 
subsequently again established. Nor, amongst the notices of 
price of cotton in the district I have defined, is there any tt ace 
of a price, in ordinary times and in ordinary traffic, from that 
period to the present, higher than about 2%d. per lb., while it 
has commonly varied during tho whole period between l\d. and 
2d. The ryot now receives for his cotton a price not very dit- 
ferent from, certainly not less than, that he obtained while 
native governments ruled these parts of India without British 
supremacy, and before the setting in of the English demand for 
the staple'. We have, therefore, not to look here, as we may 
in America, for increased cheapness of production to account 
for increased capability of exportation, at least in respect of the 
part of India more particularly under consideration. 

1 A complete discussion of this subject would require a mass of details which 
would too much interrupt the argument. The demand from England raised the 
price temporarily in Bengal, intbizerat, and in tho southern territories of Madras. 
This advance took place at different periods in each of these districts, and has boon 
followed by a return to the ancient prices, without leaving any considerable perma¬ 
nent effect behind it, except in tho increased cultivation of Guzernt. 

F 2 
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The causes to which we may attribute the increased power of 
export, in the face of diminishing prices in England, are, I be¬ 
lieve, those which affect the costs incurred in the operations 
equisite between the grower in India and the spinner in Eng 
und, and they are, I think, the following:— 

1st* The fall :in freights ; 

2nd. The fall in exchange; 

3rd. The pacification of the country, and the consequent diminution of the 
danger and cost of carriage wi thin India, 

4th, The change of route, by which the cotton is more cheaply carded to the sea. 

The two first items, which are also those that affect transac¬ 
tions as between India and England, require hut brief notice. 

1. j Fall in Freight .—The year 1818, which witnessed con¬ 
siderable diminution of the dangers of maritime commerce in 
the East from war, was soon followed by the great European 
peace. The chief causes of the excessive rates of freigi.it accord¬ 
ingly ceased to operate, and the long-discouraged enterprise 
of England soon sought fields of occupation in the commerce 
of India, then partially further opened by the modifications of 
the exclusive trading privileges of the East India Company. 
The consequences aro seen in the following table of freights. 


Date, 

Rate per Ton. 

Rate per lb* 
of Cotton f 
in pence. 

AiUhoritfeu. 


£ 


d. 



1811 

25 

0 

0 

4 

Wai\ Reports and Documents, 1886, 






page 41. 


30 

0 

0 

.. 

Letter of P. Carnae Brown, Esq., 






attached to the Memorial of the 






Merchants of Cochin, page 57. 

1813 14 

14 

0 

0 

2*44 

Wilson-S External Commerce of Bern 


to 16 

0 

0 

to 2*70 

gal, page 47.—From Calcutta. 

1818-19 

7 

0 

0 

T22 

Wilson, page 16, “ the highest rates 


t ► 7 

10 

0 

to 1*81 

given’~ “ lower by 00 or 70 per 






cent, than for the previous twenty 






years/' 

1826-27 

4 

0 

0 

0*70 

Wilson, page 47. 


to <5 

0 

0 

to 1*05 


1830 




1*000 

Loose estimate by Court of Directors. 


a 1 "■ -.... 

.1 



Rep. and Doc., 1836, page 181. 


1 Taken at 1375 lbs. of cotton to the ton of 50 cubic feet, a rate which sefcrm? to 
have existed earlier than 1832 (Reports and Documents, page 207), and is in use at 
the present time. 
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m 


Date, 

fl&te per Ton, 

; — —.—~- 

Rutc per lb. 
of Cotton 
in pence. 

Authorities. 


£ s. d. 



1882 

5 15 0 

1-00 

Actual freight. Rep. and Doe., 1836, 


■j.'V^’V !j)j pi J [M I'i L'V 


page 207. 


8 JO 0 

1*48 

Ditto, page 208. 


7 0 ft 

8 0 0 

1*22 

139 

1 Assumed hy the Court a a probable, 


0 0 0 

1*57 

j pages 21 220^ and 221. 

I 1839 

4 0 0 

0*698 



to 5 10 0 

0*959 


1840 

3 5 0 

0*567 



to 6 5 0 

1*090 


1841 

3 10 0 

0*611 



to 5 5 0 

0*915 


1842 

1 10 0 
to 3 15 0 

0*262 

0*654 

From the J’rlce Currents of the 

im 

1 10 0 

0*262 

> Chamber of Commerce of Bom¬ 


to 2 15 0 

0-480 

bay. 


2 5 0 

0*393 



to 4 0 0 

0*698 


1845 

2 15 0 

0*480 



to. 4 5 0 

0*741 


1?46 

2 0 0 

0*693 



to 4 0 0 

0*349 

J 


The foregoing table, it will be observed, employs., in the 
earlier period, for want of better information, a few rates of 
freight from Calcutta ; it is believed, however, that they may 
be applied to Bombay without material error. 

Leaving out of account the war rate of Id. per lb. or 251. 
per ton in 1811, it cannot be too much to assume that in 1818, 
1814, and 1815, freight to England from Bombay, cost 15/. 
per insured ton of 1375 lbs. of cotton, or 2'60aJ. per lb.: but 
the rate for several years previous to 1840, does not seem to be 
on the average much more than 0 'Gtf. per lb., and was often 
much less. The fall in freights, therefore, I estimate at 2d. 
per lb. 

2. Fall in Exchange. —Here again for the earlier part of 
the period, 1 have to resort to statements strictly applicable to 
Calcutta, but no doubt practically true for Bombay also. The 
following table gives the rates of exchange in terms of the 
Sicca rupee, from Wilson’s “ External Commerce of Bengal 




























the additional column shows the corresponding value of the 
Company’s rupee ( f® of the former) which' is now in gene¬ 
ral use. 




Sicca Rupee. 

Company's Rupee, 



d . 


s. d. 

s. 

cL 


8. 

d. 

1813-14 

.. 2 

8 

to 

2 0 

. . 2 

6 

to 

2 

fi-94 

1814-16 

< .. 2 

.9 

to 

2 10 

o 

8'94 

to 

2 

7-87 

1816 16 

............ 2 

8 

to 

2 y 

............. 2 

6 

to 

2 

6'94 

1816 17 

.. 2 

7 




6*00 




181 MS 

.. 2 

7 




6 06 




1818-19 

. 2 

6; 



.. t 2 

41 2 




1819-2’) 

.. 2 

6 



.. 2 

4’12 




1820 21 


3 




1-31 




1821-22 


2 




0*37 




1822-28 

' 2 

0 



.......... . i 

10*50 




1823-24 

1 

11 



...^. 1 

9*58 





Since the last year in this table, the exchange has varied be¬ 
tween is, 8 \d. and 2s . 1 : the fair average a bout which it has 
oscillated being, apparently, the bullion value of the Company's 
rupee, or Is. 10a?.; between this rate and that of 2s, Od. for the 
same rupee winch prevailed at the rise of the permanent export 
of Indian cotton to England, the difference is 8 d. per rupee, or 
36 per cent, on the value; which ratio applied to the probable 
export price at Bombay at that time, of O'lM. per lb. enhanced 
that price to the English importer, by 2'21d., rendering the 
real price in England, 8S7d. per lb., besides freight and 
charges. This whole augmentation of 2‘2'ld. per lb. has now 
disappeared! and by so touch are charges diminished under this 
head, in comparison with those of 1813-14. 

3. The Pacification of India and the consequent Diminu¬ 
tion of the Cost of Inland Carriage, and Insurance .—In 
1813 India was afflicted with troubles, commotions, and deso¬ 
lations of extreme bitterness and severity. Chieftain against 
chieftain, prince against prince, were engaged in the struggles 
which followed the decline of the Mogul Empire, and the pre¬ 
dominance of the Mahratta power; while from the bands of 

1 Weteiihairs List. 
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military mercenaries, alternately employed and destitute, which 
this state of things produced, • sprang those terrible devastators, 
the Pin dames, and even these were recruited from the very 
cultivators whom their monstrous excesses had driven from 
house and field. Individual security was at an end ; law and 
right were often powerless in even the least afflicted parts of the 
country. Only by the fall of the Peishwa, the subjugation of 
the Mahratta rulers of Malwa.and Berar, and the entire sup¬ 
pression of the Khdarries in 1817 and 1818, was this cala¬ 
mitous state of things brought to a close; it had continued, 
with increasing severity, for more than twenty years 

The rates' of carriage which prevailed during, this period of 



C:«rmgri per Duties per 


I on per Mile. Ton per Mile- 


if. d. d. 

From Indore to Baroehe ..... 

. 1 0*90 . .. . 5 # 97 

H Indore to Chota Odeypoor . . 

. 1 6-05 . . , 0*02 


Carriage and 


Duties* together. 

<$. d* 

From Indore to Oomrawuttee . . . 

.1 

,, „ to Hoshimgabud . . . 

..4 1*90 

?t „ to Hyderabad . . 

,.1 7*38 

n to Jhansi :— 


Groceries . 

.0 7 44 

Cloth.'. > • 

.0 11*16 

„ „ to Kotah :— 


Groceries 

.1 1*07 

Cloth . . . 

.1 £-79 

The great nieqnalities of these rates doubtless arose from the 





chief haunts of the Pindarries. Judging from all the facts, it 
can hardly be doubted that although cotton was a coarse and 
common article, the cost of conveying and insuring it amounted 
in those days to Is. per ton per mile, an assumption which de¬ 
rives support from a comparison of such prices of cotton at 
points distant from each other as the published records of the 
times afford 1 2 3 . But the cost of carriage from Oomrawutteo to 
Mirzapore in 1846 was not more than 4 d. per ton per mile * 
and for the greater part of the distance transit duties no longer 
exist. The difference, or 8d. per ton per mile, computed on 
450 miles, comes to TGI d. per lb. 

From Mirzapore to Calcutta the transit was then, as now, by 
the Ganges. In the absence of information applying directly 
to the date of 1818, wo may obtain some insight into the cost 
of conveyance and other intermediate charges. In 1796, the 
value of cotton atJalown (near the Jumna River) was T8?V/. 
per lb.; the same cotton realizing in Bengal 5'88d. per'lb. 8 ; 
the difference, which was partly profits, partly duties now 
abolished, and partly cost of carriage, amounted to 8‘50d r . per 
lb., or on 650 miles f 2‘07d. per ton per mile. This, however, 
was a troubled period in that part of India, and our conclusions 
may be more safely drawn from the facts of the succeeding 
years, although they are less distinctly given. In 1802, the 

1 For instance, Nagpoor, or Hingenghaut, cotton was sold at Mirzapore, in 1789, 
nt 4*69(2. per lb.; (Reports and Documents, 1886, page 868,) and this is the 
latest price I have mot with of Berar cotton at Mirzapore in those times ; tW 
earliest local price at Chundah, near Hingenghaut, is that of Mr. Fenwick, in 1817, 
which gives 1*17r A peril)., The risk of error, in comparing prices at dates so distant, 
is diminished by the probability, arising from the state of the country, that no great 
change of price had taken place in the internal, and from the fact that since that 
time the price lias not greatly risen, being about Vl5d. peril), in 1843. (Re¬ 
turn of 1847, page 216.) The difference between 4*59d. at Mirzapore and 1*19<2. 
at Chandah, or 3*24 cl, per lb., gives 1.?. 5rL per ton per mile for carriage, insurance, 
and profit, on the 460 miles of the journey 

2 Report, Maps, and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
page 54, on the authority of a letter of Colonel Sleeman to J. C. See, also, Mr. 
Mercer’s Report, in the Return >f 1847, page 216. 

3 Reports and Documents, 1836, page 16. 



price at Jal||vn and other places on the Jumna, was from T 9 f M. 
to %'BOd. per lb.', and, as late as 1882, it seems to have been 
at Oalpee,.in the stune district, per lb. a During this 

period the price at Calcutta was ordinarily about, 8|cf. or Ad, 
per lb. * This prevailing state of things was only into erupted 
in 1817,1818, and 1819, by .excessive speculations for England, 
during which the price of cotton was doubled at Calcutta, and 
at the places of growth in the valley of the Ganges; from which 
advanoe, however, it afterwards fell to its old standard. Taking 
the difference of price in 1818, as that between 2c?. at Jalown 
and 3f d. at Calcutta, the charges and profits amounted, on the 
650 interv ening m iles, to Bd. per ton per mile, of which scarcel y 
less than Ad. per ton per mile can be set down as the cost of 
carriage on the Ganges in 1818. The present cost of conveying 
cotton down the river, from Mirzapore to Calcutta, is l-J rupee for 
four matmcls, which, reckoning the river distance at 500 miles, 
is equal to 0*47 d. per ton per mile: the difference, or 8'58 d. per 
ton per mile, on 500 miles, comes to 0'79hL per lb., as the pro¬ 
bable decrease in the cost of carriage of cotton on the Ganges, 
from Mirzapore to Calcutta, since 1813 \ 

.The total probable saving, since 181.8, in cost of carriage of 
cotton from Berar, if the route had continued to be by Cal¬ 
cutta, may therefore be stated as follows:— 

Pence per lb. 


From Borar to MirzapoFo, diminutions of cost of land carriage 

duties &<5., 8ri. per ton pot mile; equal to.1*61 

Prom Mirzapore to Calcutta, diminution of cost of water carriage, 

per ton per mile ; equal to . . . . ..0'79 


Total diminution of cost of carriage from Berar to Calcutta . 2*40 


4 . Change of Route.- —The European demand for the cotton 
fabrics of Bengal seems to have been greatly augmented in the 

1 Hep. and Doc., 188.0, pp. 24 and 25. * Hop. and Doc., 1836, page 285. 

3 Wilson’s External Commerce of Bengal, page 66, 

4 Statement of M. Ruatomjoe, in “ Railways in .India,” by an Engineer, 1847. 
Williams and Co., page 58. 
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latter half of the last cent my, or at least to have' then greatly 
increased the traffic in the raw material between Berar and the 
marts on the Ganges; and this trade continued undiminished 
until the rapid extension and improvement of the English 
cotton manufacture, after the restoration of peace in Europe, 
first restricted the demand for Indian, calicoes, in Europe and 
America, and then superseded those fabrics in their own coun¬ 
try/ The export of calicoes from Bengal, in 1816 -7, was of 
the value of 1,659,91)4?. sterling; in 1826-7, a space of ton 
years only, it had fallen to one-sixth of that value, reaching' 
but to 285,1 SI/, 1 The latter date will be referred to shortly 
as that of the rise of the commerce in cotton between Berar 
and Bombay. 

The outlet afforded by the manufactures of Bengal for the. 
cotton of Berar was the most favourable one which existed in. 
1813, and for several following years. The trade with the 
C'ircars had the great disadvantage of a route which led for near 
200 miles through unhealthy jungle and a disturbed country: 
to some extent this disadvantage was shared by the route to 
Surat. The countries to the south, Madras and Mysore, were 
supplied from the south of India, and from the country about 
the Kistna and Toongbuddra. The outlet by Bombay, now 
used to so great an extent, led through countries then the sent 
of hostilities between the Government of Poonah and the 
British, as well as of disputes amongst the Mahrattas them¬ 
selves, which eventuated in the fall of the Peishwa; the cus¬ 
tomary disorders of the country had become aggravated by the 
looseness of the corrupt, needy, and tottering government; the 
transit duties afforded every petty local officer ample pretext 
and opportunity of extortion; the Ghauts were vet uncrossed 
by more made roads than the single one at the Malsej, made, 
or more probably restored, by Nairn Furneveea, and even that 
was reached by difficult routes from the north and east, and led 
to a bad route through the Con can; the Cottcan itself, of a 
elimato inimical to the men and. cattle of the interior, and an 


1 Wilsons External Couiimerce oi Bengal,, page 7- Tables, 



outlying ancl inferior province of the Mogul, and afterwards of 
the Mahratta Empires, was covered with wild forests, almost 
destitute of water in its northern part, through which the more 
direct line between Berar and Bombay would have led; and 
finally, if cotton could have reached Bombay through all these 
difficulties, it would then have met in competition that of 
Guzerat, cheaply carried to Bombay by sea. Nor is it at all 
unlikely that these difficulties so operated as to prevent mercan¬ 
tile men at Bombay, in those days, from even knowing what 
kind or quality of cotton Berar could supply, and at what prices 
it could be bought. 

In time this state of things was improved. In 1818, the 
deposition of the Peishwa placed most of the territories to l>e 
traversed in the hands of the British Government, which until 
that period had no permanent footing even in the Con cun; the 
termination of the internal dissensions of the Mahrattas was a 
consequence of the same event; and the establishment of the Bri¬ 
tish administrative rule, which, though not always well-advised, 
or even just, was firm, methodical, and clean-handed, and con¬ 
ferred on the country a degree of internal security which it had 
rarely before enjoyed . In a few years the effects of the change 
became visible ; and in 1824—5 an attempt was first made, 
by Wealthy native merchants, to establish a traffic in cotton 
between Berar end Bombay. In this enterprise it appears 
Sit Jamsejfee Jeejeebhov took the lead, and was quickly fol¬ 
lowed by Emma Sunkur, Gopaljee, Bnnmal Sunkur', and 
Viccajee and Pestonjee Meerjee '; the last-mentioned firm, and 
possibly some of the others, had long been engaged in largo 
transactions with the interior, not only of a mercantile character, 
bur. in the renting of government dues over extensive districts. 
After a few experimental trips the trade became permanently 
established, a result promoted, no doubt, in a very material 
degree, by the great falling off in the demand for Berar cotton, 
occasioned by the decline in the manufactures of Bengal, under 

' T - Williamson Itmnsey, Esq., to Lord Wliaiitekfle, 1846, page 32. 

From information obtained at Bombay. 
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the competition of England, to which I have befone adverted. 
From this date, about 1826 or 1828, the trade in cotton between 
Berar and Mirzapore has' decreased, and is probably now sus¬ 
tained chiefly by the consumption of that article by the vast 
population of the valley of the Ganges. The exportation, of 
cotton from Calcutta to England shows also a marked decline 
from the same date. 

Since this period, the opening of the road by the Bliore 
Ghaut in 1831, with some improvement in less important roads, 
the partial introduction of carts, and the abolition of the transit 
duties in the British territories in 1837, have given additional 
facilities to the trade. The present amount of cotton brought 
to Bombay through the Concan is, on an average, 18,000 tons, 
or 40,000,000 lbs. per annum, of which probably two-thirds, 
are from Berar, 

The saving effected by the change of route may be thus 
exhibited:— 

Pence per ]b. 

Present cost of conveyance from Berar by land to Mirzapore, '150 
miles, at 4 d. per ton per mile; equal to ....... ,, 0*80 

Present cost of conveyance from Mirzapore to Calcutta by water, 

500 miles, at 0*4 7 c?. per ton per mile; equal to « . . . . - 0*10 

01)0 

Present cost of conveyance from Berar to Bombay 1 , 1593c?. per ton; 
equal to..0*71 

an 

Besides this, it is stated to me., on high mercantile authority, that 
ships are sailed 11. per ton more cheaply from Bombay than from 
Calcutta, which on 1375 lbs., the measured ton of cotton, is 
equal to 0*17 

Total saving by change of route ... 0*36 

No doubts some figures have been employed, under the two 
hist heads, for which only probabilities and inferences can be 
quoted; the evidence, however, I apprehend will be deemed to 
show that they cannot be far from the truth, and that the state 







of t hings which they describe is, on the whole, that which has 
existed; they supply, I think, the best light on the subject 
which can. be obtained, unless the records of the India House, 
and of private commercial firms in England and India, were 
■searched- for specific facte. 

Taking,, then, these figures as sufficiently proved for present 


practical purposes, the results, 

briefly recapitulated, are as 

follows ; — 



Pence per lb. 

Fall in freights „ . 


Fall in exchange . .. 


Fall in cost of carriage «- 

. ... . 2-40 

Diminution of coat by change of route 

......... 0-30 

Total diminution of charges between 

the Indian grower fend the 

English spinner, from 1813 to the present time, my 7d r per lb. Q'W* 


Since the price of Indian cotton in Liverpool has fallen since 
1813 not less than. lOtf. per lb., the estimated saving in charges 
just exhibited is no more than was requisite to enable the ex¬ 
port from Berar to maintain its existence; and a confirmatory 
consideration will be found in the fact, that the greater part, of 
the fall in the charges took place in the early part, of the 
period following 1813, and contemporaneously with the greater 
part of the fall in the price of Indian cotton at Liverpool. 

This series of facts appears to me to afford two incontrover¬ 
tible inferences:— 

1. That the origin and extension of the export of cotton from 
India to England, and the magnitude it has now attained, of 
60,000,000 lbs. per annum, are not to be attributed to any extra- 
official efforts of the Government, however costly, persevering 
or judicious, but entirely to the spirit of mercantile enterprise, 
and to the influence of ordinary mercantile considerations, 
operating in an improved state of India, which was brought 

1 In my evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on the cotton 
trade of India, in 1848, I estimated this at only 5*45 pence per lb. ; further 
examination leads me to believe that the statement now given is nearer the truth. 
The principal alteration is hi the effect to he attributed to tho fall in the exchange. 
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about by the Government, acting in. its own proper character 
of conservator of the public peace and of private security. 

2. That the difficulties removed, which would otherwise have 
wholly and long ago put an end to this export, are entirely of 
the class of costs intervening between the Indian grower and 
the English spinner, and have not permanently affected, in any 
appreciable degree, either the cotton itself, in its quality or 
condition, or the price obtained for it by the grower. 

I shall next proceed to show that the further extension of the 
export from Berar is now prevented by a remaining difficulty 
of the same class as those which have been removed. The 
conclusion may safely be extended to all central peninsular 
India, since the cost of carriage is sufficiently alike in the dif¬ 
ferent parts to produce the same general effects in each of them. 

In considering this part of the subject, we shall have to deal 
with much smaller figures than heretofore. While Indian cot¬ 
ton, •which had been bought from the grower at Id. or 1 kd. per 
lb., realized in England 10d., 15 d.„ or 18 d. per lb.,—and while 
the. cultivation and preparation of cotton in America was an 
art still under continual improvement from experience, and a 
pursuit which afforded ample room to all comers, the changes 
downwards would necessarily he large and striking. But the 
•price of cotton has latterly reached a general standard, which is 
so low', that its occasional depressions, when they occur, render 
the crop less profitable in America than that of many other 
articles; and variations very small in comparison with those 
which formerly took place, will now afford, or destroy, a suffi¬ 
cient mercantile inducement to the commerce. One-tenth of 
Id. per lb. has perhaps as great an effect on the course of 
the cotton trade, under present circumstances, as the entire Id. 
had at the beginning of the period just reviewed. 

The import of cotton into Bombay from Berar and Central 
Peninsular India in general, through the Concan, lias been 
stationary for some years. In 18-36, twelve years from the 
origin of the trade in cotton between Berar and Bombay, this 
import through the Concan had reached to 31,000,000 lbs,; 
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in. 1845, nine years later, it was only 23,000,000 lbs.; the 
average of that nine years was 34,750,000 lbs. ‘ All the causes 
of increase X have pointed out (except, the abolition oi the transit 
duties in 1837) had been in operation some years previous to 
1806; and it seems clear that, notwithstanding their effect, the 
export ceased to increase, through, the influence of some other 
difficulty, which they did not remove. The great remaining 
incidental cost is that of carriage, which I purpose to show is 
the particular difficulty that prevents further increase. 

Before we go to the question of cost, it may he light to ad¬ 
vert, to the probability that, even independent oi cost, the present 
means of carriage are not susceptible of material augmentation; 
so that if any amount of cotton, were grown, stacked, and 
actually bought for export in Berar, we should Still derive no 
benefit from it, from the impossibility of conveying it to the 


coast. 


Mr. Fenwick* gives an instance occurring in 1848, in which 
he failed to deliver 5000 bullock loads of cotton at Bombay, 
through failure of carriage. In 1846, the drought prevented 
the employment of bullocks enough, and consequently ships 
lay in the harbour of Bombay, waiting in vain for the cotton 
which had been bought in the interior. More or less of such 
disappointment occurs in every season, and from different and 
even opposite causes. Rain too early, too scanty, or too plen¬ 
tiful;—drought;-—epidemics amongst the cattle; and many 
other varieties of misfortune, contribute to render the transit 
uncertain, insufficient and costly. It is needless to dilate on a 
subject which has latterly had so much attention as this, and 
on which every traveller in India can tell his own confirmatory 
story. But as a matter of calculation it is worthy of note, 
that as 18,000 tons of cotton, the quantity now brought down, 
require 180,000 bullocks to carry them; and as this quantity is 
hut one-tenth of the annual traffic both ways, between the coast 
near Bombay and the interior, it follows that 1,800,000 bullocks 

1 Report of the Bombay Committee, page 31. 

s Report, Maps, and Papers of the <$. I. P. % Co., page 50- 
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per annum must pass by tlie few routes which the practicable 
passes of the Ghauts permit to be used., in order to carry that 
part of the traffic which comes under cognizance of the customs, 
to say nothing of any other. It may well be apprehended, 
therefore, for reasons altogether independent of cost, that the 
country, receiving no rain for eight months in the year, would 
not easily hear an addition to the immense droves of pack cuttle 
now employed, and that any attempt to increase them would 
only render permanent and usual, that which now occasionally 
occurs, viz., an exhaustion of the water and forage on the road. 
Works of great extent, accompanied by equal increase in the 
growth of forage, could alone obviate this difficulty, if pack 
cattle continue to be employed. Carts would mitigate but not 
remove the evil. 

If, indeed, a rise of price in England were to take place, 
sufficient to justify tire inland transit of cotton to Calcutta, and 
other points on the coast, at a greater expense than to Bombay, 
some relief in point of quantity might bo obtained; but that 
rise, to induce the adoption of such an additional route, must be 
considerable and long continued; and after all we should ob¬ 
tain only a mere fraction of the produce of the Deccan, while 
we need to have possible command of the whole. 

Cost alone, however, is sufficient to account for the present 
restriction of the export. The following table exhibits the 
facts on which my argument is founded. Its purpose is to 
show that from 1841 to 1846, the only years for which requi¬ 
site facts are available, carriage by bullocks has often left the 
importer at Liverpool with little profit, qnd not unfrequently 
•with a loss, while carriage by railway, all other things remain¬ 
ing the same, would have left in almost every case a profit suf¬ 
ficient to induce continuance and extension of the trade. In 
order to show this the table gives— 

1. The factor's price at Khatngaum, in Berar, from in¬ 
formation given me by Mr. Fenwick, and printed in the Report 
of the Parliamentary Committee of 1848, page 657. 

2. The constant addition of TM. per lb., of which 0* Id. is for 
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transit duties in the native states in the interior \ and 0 2d. 
per 11b. for the expenses of screwing the cotton into bales, and 
shipping it at Bombay. 

8. The’ freight from Bombay to Liverpool, from the price 
currents of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, taking the 
highest and lowest during the months from February to June, 
in which the cotton of the interior arrives at Bombay, and cal¬ 
culated at the established rate of 1375 lbs. of cotton in each 
measured ton. 

4. Two columns of cost of inland conveyance from Kham- 
gaum, of which, the first is that by bullocks, as given on the 
authority of Mr. Fenwicli, in the Report of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, page 58, with the constant addi¬ 
tion of Q'262d. per lb. for attendants, boat and bunder 
charges, &e., &e., on the authority of Mr. Cowie, of Bombay; 
the second is the charge by railway, calculated at %%d. per ton 
per mile on 303 miles, the distance from Khamgaum to Bombay, 
and amounting to 0'372d. per lb. Remarks.—The difference 
between these two columns would show the saving, in cost only, 
by railway. If the railway charge were reduced, as in time it 
might be, to 2d. per ton per mile, the cost would bo 0'27d. 
per lb., effecting an additional saving of O'ld. per lb. 

5. Two columns of prime cost at Liverpool, the first with the 
cotton conveyed by bullocks, the second when conveyed by 
■rail. The manner of forming these is very obvious, being 
by adding the previous columns together, talcing the column 
for bullodk carriage in one case, and that for rail carriage in 
the other. 

0. The prices of Sural cotton in Liverpool. And 7. The 
same of American Uplands, on the high authority of Mr. Burn. 

8 and 9, The average import and' export prices at Bombay 
from pages 81 and 26 of the Report of the Bombay Committee. 

1 Varying, at times, from* one- fifteen tli of Id. to one-fifth of Id, perils, 
but averaging about one-tenth of Id Pari. Step, of 1848, page 380. In 1839 
the increased demand for, mid the advanced price of, cotton seem to have raised them 
to Q'md. per lb. 
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Year. 

Factor’s 
Price at 
Xhamgauin, 

n . 

s 33 
eg Cj 

I § 

50 

Freight 

from 

Costs of Inland 
Carriage, 

Prime Cost at Liver* 
pool, without Profits 
st Bombay. 

Prices ia Liverpool. 

Average Prices in 
Bombay. 

Export of 
Cotton from. 
Bombay to 
Great Britain, 
in lbs. 

2 ? 

1 ft 

Sf 

^•03 

Bombay to 
Liverpool. 

By Bullock 

By 

Railway. 

When 
car ded by 
Bullock or 
Cart. 

When 
carried by 
Railway. 

Surat 

Cotton. 

American 

Uplands. 

Import 

Price. 

Export 

Price. 

i8S6 j ! ow ; est 

{ Highest 

I 

2*304 

2*880 

2 

0*3 

3 

4 A 
0*673 

4 B 
0-372 
0*372 

5 A 

5 B 

6 

5-5 

8*5 

7 

9* 

12* 

8 

| 2-984 
| 3-198 

9 

3*520 

68,163,901 


... 


... 

• * 9 

... 


... 

4-25 

6* 

7* 

8*75 

3*296 

38,100,472 

Hiss- 


... 

• me 


... 

... 

... 

5*5 

6*75 

9* 

| 3-475 

3*245 

31,800,887 


1*317 

say 1*810 

0*3 

0-698 

0-959 

0-673 

0-673 

0-372 

0-372 

2*988 

3*742 

2*687 

3*441 

4*75 

6*25 

575 

7*75 

j 3-110 

3*585 

59,001,134 

4* to 

gj 

t bo 

o 

-rt* 

00 
;— 1 

... 

... 

0-567 

1-090 

«» • 

... 

... 

... 

i- 

5* 

5*25 

7* 

j 3-252 

3-495 

81,581,688 

1841 |’“ t 
( highest 

1*724 

2*117 

0*3 

0-611 

0-915 

0-810 

0-889 

0-372 

0-372 

3*445 

4*221 

3*007 

3*704 

8* 

5* 

4*625 

6*75 

| 2-897 

3*096 

104,795,091 

1S4*^ \ - 0W ' egt 
- | highest 

1*567 

2*140 

03 

0*3 

0-262 

0-654 

0-477 

0-771 

0-372 

0-372 

2*598 

8*865 

2-501 

3*466 

3- 75 

4- 5 

4* 

6* 

| 2-695 
| 2-867 

2*948 

69,839,914 


1-391 

1*440 

0*3 

0*3 

0-262 

0-480 

0-693 

1-242 

0-372 

0-372 

2-846 

8*462 

2*325 

2*592 

3-125 

4*125 

4*375 

6* 

2-825 

91,781,828 

1841 

1*567 

1*861 

0*3 

0*3 

0-393 

0-698 

0-614 

0-659 

0-372 

0-372 

2*874 

3*518 

2*682 

3231 

4* 

4*25 

3*375 

4*625 

| 2-710 

2*621 

62,296,954 

1845 H 0 T l - 

( highest 

1*445 

1*587 

0*3 

0*3 

0-480 

0-741 

0-614 

0-678 

0-372 

0-372 

2*839 

3*306 

2*597 

3*000 

2- 5 

3- 875 

4*5 

j 2-353 

2440 

47.105,811 

1846 S £*** 

( Highest] 

1*254 

1*450 

0*3 

0*3 

0-349 

0-698 

0-643 

0-372 

0-372 

2*546 

8*214 

2*275 

2*854 

4*5 

6* 

6* 

7*5 

; 2-331 

2*327 



All in pence per lb. 
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Remark.—A confirmation of the general accuracy of the state¬ 
ments given in this table will be found in the agreement within 
practical limits, of the sum of columns No, 1, 2, and 4 A with 
No. 8, the import price of Bombay, derived from an altogc bluer 
different source. 

%v 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the least and greatest 
prices and costs for each year are given in separate lines, arhl 
that the lowest and highest costs at Liverpool are made by add ¬ 
ing all lowest and highest costs together respectively. 

Several important inferences would be deduced by a careful 
examination of the table, of which I shall notice only those 
more immediately connected with my principal object. 

The columns 5 A and 5 B give the lowest and highest prime 
costs in Liverpool, without profits in Bombay ; the first when 
the cotton was carried by bullocks, at the rates actually existing 
in each year; the second on the supposition that it had been 
carried by railway at 9J\d. per ton per mile, including charges 
of delivery, &e. Now on comparing the first of these columns 
with that of the prices of Surat cotton at Liverpool, it will he 

NOTE ON TABLE, Paub 82, 

It is to be regretted that facta are not forthcoming which would have shown the 
state of the trade during the increase of the export from Berar through the Cancan 
to Bombay up to 1836, and thence to 3840, A few particulars, however, which are 
gathered from several quarters* will throw some light on this period. In 1836* the 
factor’s price at Khamgaum was as much as 2'304<£. to 2*386d. per lb., nearly 
doable the usual price ; but this, after expenses paid, could have borne very little 
profit at Bombay, where it was but 2*984*?. per lb*: it was exported, however, 
at a price of 3*520<L, and sold in Liverpool ai from to Bd* In 1839, the price at 
Kkmgaum had fallen to l*317bh per lb, at which time 1*177^. per lb. was 
said to be a price satisfactory to the cultivators of Candeish. The Bombay import 
and export prices at this time were 3‘llOeZ. and 3*585<L> an( l the Liverpool prices 
to ; exportation, to England accordingly increased to 1841, when the losses 
exhibited in the table occurred, and the export declined to 47,000,000 lbs. in 1845, 
and in 1846 the Bombay committee was appointed. Since the last period in the table, 
the scantiness of the American supply, the increase of the Lancashire consumption, 
and the consequent rise of price, have raised again the Indian export—have, in fact, 
added another instance to the vicissitudes of the Indian market, occasioned by tho 
immense preponderance of the variable American supply. 

G S 
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found that in 1841, 1842, 1848, and 1845, four years out of 
eh, the highest prime cost in Liverpool, by bullock, exceeds 
the lowest sale price of Surats in that, place, even though no 
profits were taken in Bombay. It must, therefore, have hap¬ 
pened that the habitual state of the export of cotton from Bom¬ 
bay to Liverpool was one of risk, uncertainty, and discourage¬ 
ment ; often, no doubt, great, losses occurred. But if the same 
comparison he made with respect to the next column, viz., that 
which gives the prime cost at Liverpool, on the supposition 
that the cotton had been carried by railway , only two cases of 
the kind occur, viz., in 1841 and 1845, and even in those two 
the loss would have been diminished in one | -d., and in the 
other \d. per lb. The influence of these two very different 
conditions of the trade can, perhaps, hardly he overrated. The 
export to England, which, under the stimulus of considerable 
profits, bad risen in 1840 to 81,000,000 lbs., and in 1841 to 
104,000,000 lbs., declined in 1845 to 47,000,000 lbs. The 
overwhelming influence of American prices at Liverpool 
placed it beyond the power of the trade of India, carried on by 
bullocks, to sustain the competition.; but, even with that influ¬ 
ence against her, Berar, with a railway, could always have 
held her place in the market, and would rarely have gone 
without a profit. 

Tho same character of uncertainty and of insufficiency of 
mercantile inducement has marked the transactions in cotton 
at Bombay. Comparing columns 8 and 9, it will be observed 
that in the later years of the series the export has not always 
exceeded the import price; and that, on the whole, the mercan¬ 
tile community of Bombay have not had the motives for ex¬ 
tending tho export, which are to be found in other departments 
of commerce. 

It simplifies very much the character of the argument to ob¬ 
serve, that the mere money difference between bullock and rail 
carriage would have remedied this state of things, and would 
have converted a hazardous into a certain trade; nor does it 
appear likely that the existence and effects of the railway itself 





would so have changed the circumstances as to invalidate the 
inference; for, since abundance of unoccupied land and labour 
are available in the interior for the extension of the supply, an 
increase of the demand could not have greatly or permanently 
affected the cultivator’s price, while the profits of the inter¬ 
mediate agents would always have been under a degree of 
control, by means of facilitated communications, to which they 
cannot nor/ be subjected. 

But while I prefer to restrict my argument to the effects of 
the mere money saving - by the railway, and consider it a very 
fortunate circumstance for the progress of India that the case 
may rest safely even on that low ground, it would be doing 
great injustice to the subject not to advert to two additional 
and very obvious considerations:—first, that the foregoing 
computations suppose a railway rate of 2f cl. per ton per mile, 
a rate which, in time, would certainly be reduced, and the re¬ 
duction of which would add very much to the certainty of all 
these operations; secondly, that the vast collateral advantages, 
scientific, commercial, and governmental, which would of neces¬ 
sity follow upon the action of the railway, would probably 
much outweigh its more direct and computable effect. The 
combined committee of government officers and merchants ap¬ 
pointed, in 1846, by the Government of Bombay, to investigate 
the state of the cotton trade, state it as their opinion, page 22, 
that the costs, losses, deterioration, delay, and disadvantages of 
all kinds, incident to the present mode of inland conveyance, 
“can hardly he loss on the average of the year” than Id. per 
lb. If so, the argument I have employed is most firmly esta¬ 
blished; for even the difference only between that cost and loss 
and the charge by railway, a difference amounting to |ths (or 
0-625) of Id. per lb., comes to 20 or 80 per cent, of the cost of 
the cotton in Berar, or sometimes to 16 per cent, of its value 
in Liverpool, and is ample of itself for profit. 

Without, then, taking into account the important considera¬ 
tions of rapidity of commercial operations, certainty and speed 
of intelligence, immunity from pilfering and deterioration, and 
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other advantages inseparable from railway transit, which, however 
important, are not easily expressed in figures, I conceive we have, 
in the foregoing facts, a basis on which to rest onr future argu¬ 
ments and expectations, as to the measures to be taken for 
ensuring an increase of the supply of cotton from the interior 
of India: and I purpose to take as proved the following propo¬ 
sition, viz., that, with a railway, the indigenous cotton of central 
peninsular India, of its present condition and quality, would 
have a safe and constant market at Liverpool, which it has not 
had, and could not have had, while employing the present 
moans of conveyance. 

My next object will be to examine the consequences of a 
certain, open, and constant market in England for the native 
cotton of this part of India. 



CHAPTER IY. 

EFFECTS IN INDIA OF A CONSTANT MARKET FOR INDIAN 
COTTON IN ENGLAND, AND OF IMPROVED MEANS OF TRAN¬ 
SIT IN INDIA. 

In the present circumstances of India, the effect of an open and 
certain trade on the quantity of cotton, produced and exported, 
is too obvious to need much remark; but as it is the first indis¬ 
pensable step in the whole series of improvements, it is neces¬ 
sary to examine its mode of operation. Immense tracks of 
country now waste their vast fertility in the production only of 
jungles and forests, the demesne of wild beasts, and the sources 
of malaria, still more deadly than they; while men, in all 
quarters, put forth but half their powers. The first consequence 
of a material reduction in the cost of carriage must be a greater 
demand .for cotton in the interior, with or without an advance 
of price. In either case, but more rapidly if accompanied by 
an advance of price, more land comes into cultivation, while 
more people become engaged in furnishing the supply and 
dependent on being employed in it; wealth comes into the 
country as an absolute addition to former wealth, being the 
creation of labour formerly idle, and of lands formerly worse 
than waste: new wants and new tastes are awakened: and thus 
a new degree of dependence on the new industry is established in 
the usages and feelings of the people. The further the supply of 
the present kind of cotton, or of any kind of cotton, is carried, 
the more intimate becomes the connection between the Indian 
grower and the English spinner; and the more the English is 
made to overweigh the native home demand, the more strongly 
will the native agriculturist feel that his personal success 
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depends on securing and improving his British connection, and 
the more vividly will ho feel the necessity of conforming to the 
requisitions of the English market, the more correct IviH his 
knowledge of what that market demands become, and the 
greater will be his means of adopting whatever improvements 
the ease may at any time seem to require. 

This is no mere sketch of an imaginary progress ; it is the 
real history of the growth and management of cotton in Ame¬ 
rica. (See Seabrook on the Growth of Cotton; or, Reports of 
Board of Trade, Commercial Tariffs, part, xv„, pages 015 to 
620.) Even so late as 1820, the cleaning and preparation of 
cotton for market in the United States, seems to have been little 
less careless and. incomplete than that now practised in India. 
But the American planter has always depended on, and has 
been able to trust to, the English and other manufacturing 
.markets; helms therefore constantly exerted himself to retain 
and improve the advantages to be derived from the connection; 
and I conceive that whenever we induce any considerable 
number of the natives of India to place themselves in the same 
state of dependence, by affording to them the same certain ad¬ 
vantages from it, we shall find them making the same efforts 
and effecting the same improvements as we have witnessed in 
America'. Wo shall then have, not merely the partial, and exotic 
attempts of a few government officers, merchants, or philanthro¬ 
pists, but the care and labour of the people themselves, exerted 
in their own proper business, and under the inducement of their 
own proper and well-founded hopes. Tacts seem to warrant 
the conclusion, that a change in the means of carriage from 

1 Gfuisomt, with cheap sea carriage, may seem to be a case to the contrary. The 
truth, however, appears to be that the China market acts on the limited production 
of G'uisemt just Its the Indian home market does on the growth of the interior; it 
affords a demand for cotton grown in the usual and least inconvenient way. Our 
real difficulty in India as to finality is, that our present demand goes no further than 
that any cotton, which might otherwise have come to us, can easily be merged in the 
home consumption, or disposed of in some less critical market. When our demand 
goes permanently beyond that limit, in Any district/the quality will improve; and, 
I believe, not until them 
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bullocks, or even carts, to railway, will assuredly afford, and is 
the only means of affording, such certainty and profit to the 
commerce in cotton between Bombay and the interior of India, 
as will necessarily put into action this infallible process of spon¬ 
taneous and wide-spread improvement. Happily, too, the pre¬ 
sent state of the internal traffic of western India is such as 'to 
render this first stop safe, and even highly profitable, on its own 
account, ; so that even its entire failure in relation to cotton, 
would entail no loss as to the capital employed in the attempt. 
It is not often that the first movement in so great a change can. 
he taken with such an absence of risk. 

Special causes of depression, or measures of improvement, 
have been alleged or urged by different parties; and it maybe 
proper to inquire into the effect of improved means of commu¬ 
nication on each of them. 

I he establishment of European agencies in the cotton dis¬ 
tricts would become at once less necessary and more practi¬ 
cable than at present. This measure, which has been much 
ruged by gentlemen whose official position and prospects leave 
them little opportunity of estimating the inducements and 
anxieties of a mercantile life, seems not very likely to be prose¬ 
cuted to any great extent while tire chances of a favourable 
issue in the English market, of the transactions to he entered 
into in the interior, remain so small and uncertain as they have 
been for the last several years. Any European really compe¬ 
tent to such an undertaking would make bettor use of his time 
and means at the presidencies, without incurring the risks to pro¬ 
perty, health, and life, which a continued and isolated residence 
in the interior now involves. These risks would be materially 
diminished, indeed, for the most part removed, by the adoption 
ul nn "“Proved m «de of transit; and, from their nature, they 
can be diminished in no other way. Whenever this is done, 
agencies in the interior will naturally spring up, as private 
interests require them. 

It does not, however, seem at all necessary to look exclu¬ 
sively, or even principally, to European agency, for the extern- 
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sion of the trade in cotton between Bombay and the interior. 
That trade as it now exists is chiefly the work of native enter¬ 
prise 1 ; and the stop put to the increase of that trade of late 
years is clearly traceable to causes which native enterprise, as 
at present instructed, is not able to remove. Whenever those 
causes are removed (and only the establishment of improved 
means of transit cun remove them) there is every reason to con- 
dude that the same native commercial energy which has raised 
the cotton trade of Bombay to its present magnitude, and which 
carries on the great internal commerce of India, will neither be 
found backward to associate itself with European intelligence, 
as it lias hitherto done, nor unequal, with that associated in¬ 
telligence, to carry the trade in cotton, between the interior 
and the const, to any extent which the English consumption 
may require. The ordinary and natural course of business 
establishes in America all needful agency; and so it does in 
India, wherever a fair hope of profit leads to the effort. 

These remarks will not he understood as undervaluing the 
establishment in the interior of an improved system of agency, 
whether European or native. Nothing can be worse than the 
present state of things. The great money lender makes ad¬ 
vances to the little money lender, and he in turn to the culti¬ 
vator. The cultivator, bound by inextricable indebtedness to 

1 4C The exporters of cotton to the coast are chiefly opulent individuals and native 
Arms of Bombay, They have gomashtas” (agents or factors) u who have located 
themselves at Khamgaum, from whence they send out subordinates to the several 
pergumuihs, to make advances to patella and substantial ryots of Villages, about two 
months previous to the gathering, at 2 per cent; per month* Such security is taken 
as can be got, and they deem good, usually of mahajuns, or able and wealthy patclls 
themselves. They likewise purchase cotton from the mahajuns who are settled in 
the kuabas, and almost every respectable village in the country, these mahajuns 
having made advances to the ryots in the similar way. 

“ When the cotton begins to come in, the principal tnlookdars and mahajuns of 
large towns and points meet and fix what is called a ( Sahookars’ price,’ and receive 
the wool from tlie producers (cleared from the seed) at the kusba or peint, or, 
according to agreement, at the village itself. They take n discount of one rupee per 
nug (about 0*1 cf. per Jin), on account of the advances made by them.” — Mr. Fenwick 
to the Agri-IIorh Soc. qf tiombay, 16th Dec., 1836. 





bis immediate creditor, cares little for bis crop beyond its satis¬ 
fying the immediate claim on him. The little money lender 
.takes the crops of, perhaps, 100 cultivators, and the great 
money lender the collected crops of, perhaps, 100 little ones: 
all are mixed together, and no one man feels for himself much 
of the consequences of faulty cultivation, of negligence, or of 
fraud. A system simpler and more direct, which would place 
on the ryot’s own interests the consequences, for good or evil, 
of his own conduct, can only he the result of cheap, speedy, 
and frequent communication, both personally and by letter, 
between the seat of the export commerce and the producing 
districts of the interior. 

It may bo admitted that native agency, and indeed the gene¬ 
ral spirit of native business, are too often marked by an eager 
and uncalculating desire to grasp great present advantages, 
without regard to the effect on the interests of others, or to 
future general results; nor does the native moral code supply 
any serious check to this tendency. The evil is greatly aggra¬ 
vated by the continual and universal indebtedness of the people, 
who often plunge themselves for life into dependence, by the 
expenses of great family occurrences, as marriages, and the 
like. But if we are to hope for any remedy short of the gene¬ 
ral elevation, moral and intellectual, of the whole people, bor¬ 
rowers and lenders alike, we can only expect to find it in 
facilities which admit, others to the same held of enterprise,— 
those who, with a truer calculation of their own interest, or a 
more considerate regard for that of others, shall act upon a 
sounder and safer system. If European foresight and feeling 
will here operate to any better effect than native usage and ex¬ 
perience, better means of transit are indispensable to give the 
growers'and the consumers of cottou the resulting advantages. 
While the commercial transactions of the interior are shut up 
to Europeans by mere difficulty of access, we must be content 
with any consequences we may think fit, to ascribe to the cha¬ 
racter and tendency of native money lending. 

In every view, therefore, of the relations of knowledge and 
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capital to labour, which can be effected by the extension of 
European intercourse with the interior*, the improvement of the 
means of transit is the great indispensable step preliminary to 
all substantial advance; and this step taken, the way is open 
for the natural and proper operation of those interests which 
'everywhere else, when left to their unfettered action, employ 
eventually the fittest and best agencies, and place them where 
they can most contribute to the general good. 

Improved cultivation, better varieties of the cotton plant, 
and irrigation, class themselves together, being to some extent 
affected by the same considerations. 

The published papers of the East India Company exhibit on 
their face the difficulties which beset attempts to establish these 
improvements in the general usage of tho country; and they 
point, not very obscurely, to the cause of them. A rural popu¬ 
lation, not raised by extended intercourse above a very limited 
range of desires, cannot wish very earnestly for changes in a 
system which, as it stands, supplies all they feel to want. The 
men themselves must be operated upon by means of that which, 
they already practise and approve, before they will perceive tho 
desirableness of improvements, or suppose they possess the 
power of effecting them, hood, very scanty clothing, and often 
worse habitations, constitute at present the chief possessions of 
the majority of the Indian growers of cotton: a few hoarded 
rupees or jewels, and the means of making family shows, are 
the utmost of their hopes. These matters, small as they are, 
they fear to lose by change; nor are they likely to acquire 
courage until some expectation more to be relied on than the 
English market shall awaken their energies,—the English 
market, always a mystery to them, and sometimes worse. 

Not, indeed, that the Hindoos are insensible to the motives 
which ordinarily operate on ourselves ; but in present circum¬ 
stances the facts to supply the motives do not reach them. 
Whenever positive and obvious advantages, within their com¬ 
prehension and means of attainment, have been presented to 
them, the change which has followed has surprised all who 



have -witnessed it. But to ask them to adopt improvements 
which, however important and certain of success in our better 
informed, judgment, seem to them to have no certainty of either 
success or profit, is to hope that they will follow a course which, 
in the same case, we ourselves should certainly avoid. If a 
Manchester spinner were desired to alter his machinery, and 
disturb all his connections, in order to supply some new article 
for a half mythical city in central Africa, from which the de¬ 
mand was now for all he could make, and then (the reason un¬ 
known) for none at all, there can he little doubt that he would 
act exactly as the growers of cotton in India have done. The 
difference would he merely that between disorganizing a mill of 
a thousand hands in one case, and misapplying all that a man 
has, although his farm be hut of ten acres, on die other; in 
each case it is the risk of all that a man has. 

Here then, obviously, is one great source of the difficulties 
which have hindered the introduction of improvements, and 
which have rendered of so little effect the efforts for this pur¬ 
pose, persevered in for seventy years by the East India Com¬ 
pany. Latterly, indeed, some better prospect of success has 
shown itself in the South Mahratta Country, Candeish, and 
Coimbatore; for the laborious and long-continued exertions of 
men to whom much public gratitude is due, have at length 
afforded, in a small degree, and artificially, in a few districts, 
that better information and. have raised that more hopeful spirit, 
which an effective system of transit would have spread all over 
the whole country, as one of its earliest, most natural, and most 
certain consequences. 

Looking, however, at the proposed improvements themselves; 
—improved cultivation requires both increased capital and im¬ 
proved implements;-—and since the natives of India have evinced 
a remarkable carefulness of observation as to natural facts, and 
often no little skill in their rude application of those facts to 
their own purposes, it would appear that capital and implements 
are really the great remaining necessities of Indian agriculture. 
The poverty of India is briefly discussed elsewhere; the absence 
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of mocha.uica] skill .in the rural districts is an impediment of the 
most serious character, which clogs every step in advance, and 
is found in every quarter of the land 1 . The latter, I apprehend, 

1 The village system of India/ although admirable for its primary and proper 
purpose—that of municipal government—is, I believe,., chargeable with being the 
origin of so much of the evils of that country as has resulted from the extremely lo w 
suite of the village artisanship. In other points of view, also, this system is well 
worthy of careful attention. In the purity of this system each village is a corpora¬ 
tion, we may. almost say a republic, having a less intimate relation to the general 
government than the members of the village have with each other. The officers 
charged with the municipal government are the patel, or head-man ; the chonguk, 
his assistant ; and the koolkuraec, or accountant; with some subordinates. I use 
the terms employed in the Mahratta country; the officers are the same, under dif¬ 
ferent names, in nearly all parts of India. Bo far the system, as to my present 
argument, is not to be impugned. Tut besides these officers, the village maintains, 
also, as 'public officers, and paid like the others in grain or in tax-free lands, n hand 
of artisans. Of these, which, ivith the washerman, astrologer, bard, dancing girl, 
water carrier, &c., should number twenty-four, when the list is full, the carpenter is 
the head ; next to him comes the blacksmith: the goldsmith and assayer of coins, 
the shoemaker, the potter, the barber, the leather rope maker, the butcher, also figure 
in the list. All these are supported by the village as public servants, the number 
being curtailed of the less-needful ones, or the appointments doubled or trebled, as 
the magnitude of the village may require. The remuneration, besides n portion of 
land free of impost, is by a stipend of grain, commuted sometimes for money, from 
each cultivator; in return for which customary services arc? performed. In the case 
of the carpenter and blacksmith these services extend, I was informed, to all work 
required by the repair and, I think, construction of implements, wells, and other 
matters connected with cultivation ; hut not to work required by the repair or con¬ 
struction of houses, or other purposes. 

We shall easily understand this system if we consider it as a method devised, in 
the early ages of India, for providing for the wants of the inhabitants when the 
villages were remote from each other and difficult of access, and money was almost 
unknown : and down to the present day the isolation of the villages from each other, 
during several months of the year, by unbridged full watercourses, and the labour 
and difficulty of transit at all times, has strongly tended to perpetuate the system. 
On this plan a community might subsist, and enjoy a given low scale of conveniences 
and pleasures, almost without intercourse with other villages, and without the use of 
money. But just because it did supply a system of co-operation, by which that given 
low scale of enjoyment could be maintained without intercourse, did it also prevent 
that growth of desire and of effort which i3 indispensable to social advance; it stereo¬ 
typed the India of that day, and contributed to cause that absence of roads, and of 
the remains of them, which shows how few of those essential means of improvement 
India ha* ever possessed. 
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would be in no other way so certainly and generally remedied 
as by the establishment of a means of transit which requires 
varied mechanical means of the highest order, and which should 
lead to the gradual supercession of that system by which the 
endowed artisans of a village are secured from competition and 
rendered almost independent of their skill for a living. A state 
of society, now and highly improved in many respects, must 
result from the use of means of intercourse which the natives 
of India never have enjoyed, and one of its first consequences 
cannot fail to bo the establishment of that indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to improved cultivation, a 'higher style of village 
artisanship. 

It is yet uncertain, as to some important parts of India, 

Hor has Its influence on individual arts and artisans been loss important or remark¬ 
able; and the village carpenter and blacksmith (whose skill is so important in 
England, but which from its being invariably enjoyed we can here so little appreciate') 
are in India often the most inexpert and inefficient of men. Here and there is found 
an enterprising genius, who, breaking the ancient bounds, imitates well and laudably 
the work and plans of the English; but these tore indeed few and for between. The 
plough, the drill-plough, the cart, and the well of a Mnhratta testify too plainly to 
the state of the mechanical arts where an agricultural population most needs them. 
Surely we cannot wonder that artisans, who have little to hope for from improve¬ 
ments, and nothing to fear from competition, should be at no pams to improve them- 
3©lv©3 

While the village system has been materially infringed by successive governmentts, 
and especially by our own, in the distribution of and right to lands and municipal 
offices, (subjects which do not come within the range of the present remarks,) it has 
remained, in most parts of the cotton districts, in its ancient force as to artisans; and 
I conceive that one of the effects of the railway system will be to bring into every 
village affected by it such a knowledge of the contrivances and appliances of other 
countries, and such means of obtaining them, as will first put the hereditary and 
stipendiary village artisanship of India to full proof of its capabilities, and then, if 
needful, supply its defects. This natural result was promptly illustrated by the patel 
of a village, to whom I put this questionSuppose I brought you a plough very 
superior to your own, but one the like of which your balcwty blacksmith could not 
make ; what would yon doi” “ Stop his balowty allowance till he could," was the 
reply. Without anticipating so violent dealing with the system as this, it cannot he 
doubted that, under the influence of railways, all the great disadvantages of that 
system must eventually disappear, and the plough, cart, and well of the Mahratta 
ryot become as efficient as those of an English faruiei. 



what d ifference of culture is required for the successful use of a 
different variety of the cotton plant; nor is it at all certain that 
the properties of the American plant are not as much: dependent 
for their preservation on suitable cultivation as on their specific 
original character. Probably even the indigenous plant of 
India is capable, under suitable culture, of supplying a produce 
far more acceptable than the present, and perhaps as appro¬ 
priate to some purposes as that of America to others. Desirable, 
therefore, as tlio introduction of improved varieties may be, it 
can scarcely be doubted that on improved cultivation, whether 
of one kind of cotton or tho other, must improved produce 
ultimately depend. 

If we look to any one measure of improved cultivation as 
more important in India, and yet of more difficult attainment 
than any other, we shall probably select irrigation. Nearly 
every experiment tends to show that, in some way or other, not 
yet much understood, the due supply of moisture, whether to 
the soil or the air, neither too much nor too little, nor at im¬ 
proper times, is an indispensable element in the means of a 
successful growth of cotton The natural advantages of the 
countries of suitable temperature, both in India and elsewhere, 
which most cheaply produce cotton of acceptable qualities, 
seem to lie in a considerable degree in the fact, that their soil 
and climate fulfil, of themselves, this necessary condition in 
respect of moisture; mid in some of tho most successful garden 
experiments, in parts of India which do not produce acceptable 
cotton under field culture, irrigation seems to have had much to 
do with the result 1 . But. in Western and Central India there 
are almost no machines for raising water ; certainly none moved 
by inanimate power. The wheel and pots, actuated by the feet 
and hands of a man, and the direct pull of bullocks, in raising 
a leathern bucket from a well, seem to be all the devices in 

1 For the effect of irrigation as acting within a limited space through the atmo¬ 
sphere, see Lieut.-Col. Sykes on the Atmospheric Tides and Meteorology of Dukhan, 
(or the Deccan,) Phil. Trans., 1835, part i., page 191; where heavy local dews are 
described which seem to have depended entirely on the proximity of water. 
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general use. As to the employment of wind or water for any 
such purpose, it seems never to have entered the imagination 
of any of the natives ; and a pump is altogether unknown in 
the interior, except to a few as a curiosity \ 


1 The decay of ancient works of irrigation is, I apprehend; not difficult to explain. 
In no country, however prolific, will more food be proposed to be grown, in any 
year, than it is supposed can be consumed on the spot, or carried to other markets. 
The probable necessities of the population to be fed, and not the capabilities of the 
soil, will, on the whole, regulate the attempted crop. In the late disturbed state of 
India, the crops were often destroyed by armies, and were always in danger from 
marauders; while multitudes of men, who had to be fed, were withdrawn, for mili¬ 
tary purposes, from agricultural labour. Hence more food would then be grown, or 
at least sown, in proportion to population than in the peaceable times which have 
followed, because more would be rendered unproductive or be wasted; while labour 
being then less available for agriculture, that food would require to be grown with 
all advantages of soil and irrigation. As, however, plenty followed in the wake of 
security, and labour became more plentiful front the return of the soldiery to their 
fields, wages fell, and the advantages of soil and irrigation would become of less 
value and be gradually disused, unless distant markets opened for the produce. 
Hence, I apprehend, the fact that works of irrigation have decayed in the face of an 
increasing population. For instance, in Candeish very many hungs (river embank¬ 
ments formed for purposes of irrigation), which were kept in repair under former 
governtnents, have, under ours, fallen into decay; nevertheless, not only lias the 
population of Candeish increased considerably under our rule, but, in 1846 or 1847, 
the collector was obliged to grant remissions of land-tax, u because the abundance of 
former years lay stagnating in the province, and the low prices of grain from that 
cause, combined with a partial failure of the crop lust year, prevented the ryots from 
being able to pay their fixed land assessment” Under these circumstances the 
restoration of the builds in Candeish would appear to mo to he just so much waste 
of money, unless the means of transit for the consequent increase of the crop were 
provided. If a population is well supplied with all that can be produced on the 
spot, and has no means of sending away the surplus, it must be mere ^ strenuous 
idleness” to set up artificial means of increasing the supply, however valuable those 
means may become when facilities of export have first been secured. 

The effect of local changes, in the local distribution of the people, is still more 
undent. A city, formerly populous, would then require its food to be grown in its 
own vicinity; for in India neither would that food have been safe at a distance, nor 
would it have been practicable to carry it far: when that city, in the course of 
political changes, became deserted, its works would remain, evidences indeed of the 
existence of a former population, but of no present use. Vast numbers of tanks are 
now to be found in districts once the seats of Hindoo empire, but which have beeu 
covered with jungle for ages. 

The case of Candeish, by an indirect consequence, is partly illustrative of this 
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Blit in the cotton-growing emmtriea of Central and Peninsular 
India, irrigation, to he practised during the months when it is 
most needed, must he effected by cheaply and readily lifting 
water from wells, or from the beds of rivers, from 80 to 100 feet 
holow the surface to be irrigated; a process of no great diffi¬ 
culty or expense, if suitable mechanical, moans were employed, 
especially where, as in many places, steady wind is mostly 
available. But there is no suitable skill in the country,—a 
deprivation the impoverishing consequences of which may be 
judged of when it is stated that irrigated lands, even in the 
districts near the Ghauts, pay three times as much tax, appear 
to afford ten or twelve times as much labour, and to yield twelve 
or fifteen times as much profit, as the same area without 
irrigation. 

This general absence of a process so profitable as irrigation, 

principle. Formerly it depended less on the growth of grain than. ou. that of more 
valuable plants ; but in tboae days there were neighbouring districts, particularly 
fitted for tho growth of grain, which wore wealthy enough to take in return its 
peculiar products; viz., the country north of the Sautpoora range, desolated by 
iji.lkar in 1803, and since became a permanent and deadly jungle, and the upper 
parts of tho valley of the Nerbudda, long ravaged by the Pindarries and vexed with 
wars; besides others. For the crops then grown for them, and with which it pur¬ 
chased grain, Oandeisli has now no outlet; and its grain is consequently grown at 
home. Since, therefore, the period when the tanks of this country could bo profit¬ 
ably employed, tho customers for their special products have disappeared, and the 
province, with dilapidated tanks, provides itself with all it can consume. As a means 
of export it is now growing cotton, and is gradually adopting the American variety. 

No doubt some late extensions of irrigation have greatly contributed to the 
welfare of the districts in which they have taken place; and it is impossible-to 
witness efforts like those of Major Cotton, in the Madras provinces, without wishing 
them great success and extensive imitation. Bat I must venture to say that, in every 
case, it will be found, either ih.it along with extended irrigation there have existed 
natural facilities for tho export of tho produce, or that districts so improved have 
become populous, not so much by natural increase, as by migration to the district, 
induced by the improved means of cultivation. 

Is it not worth consideration whether a system of leasing the extra revenue to be 
derived from irrigation could not be devised, so as to bring private enterprise to 
provide the works 1 And would not the effect of such a system, if its details were 
judiciously devised, be to establish irrigation wherever it would be profitable, and to 
prove where it would not be so? 
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and of all the means whereby it. would he effected, is to he ac¬ 
counted for, I conceive, only on the supposition that the interests 
of the people, as regulated by their present standard, of enjoy¬ 
ment, and by their present means of prosecuting any proposes 
they may form, do not require them; and, until improvement 
takes place in these fundamental matters, I suppose a thousand 
windmills and pumps, if landed complete at Bombay, would 
either lie rotting on the beach, or he left to decay unrepaired 
wherever they might be erected, from want both of local skill 
and of local interest in them. The remedy, I conceive, will he 
found in raising a felt need of them, by affording an outlet and 
demand for produce fit for export, and in introducing into the 
interior pursuits which require and exhibit the skill which is 
also necessary to these indispensable agricultural improvements. 

The probability that the introduction of such improvements 
would, soon be followed by great increase in the weight of tho 
crops, ass well ashy advance in the quality of the fibre, rests on 
the fact that, in almost every part of India, even in those which 
now send us no cotton, careful garden cultivation has often 
raised samples of remarkable excellence. Now the very business 
of agricultural implements is to bring cheap and wholesale 
operations in the field, nearer and nearer in excellence and 
affect, to the costly and limited manipulations of the garden 1 : 

1 “ Lieut. 'Doolitn, at Sangor, planted wheat and grain in this way,” (that is, at 
intervals of several feet,) “aud, although he had the corresponding saving of seed, 
the out-turn was ranch in excess of the ordinary returns from the same space of 
ground ; showing, as usual, how much frecness of ventilation is advantageous in 
agriculture. Lieut. Loolnn has been following the same system this year, turning 
up the ground with a deep, iron, English plough; and it was quite refreshing to 
observe the healthy state of his crops, when compared with the neighbouring fields, 
sown at the same time; the latter were all drying up for want of moisture, but 
Doolun’s plough had so well done its work, that his plants had thrown deep shoots 
into the broken soil, and were fresh arid flourishing : the natives were quite sur¬ 
prised at the result. Of course, we cannot expect the natives to use iron ploughs ; 
but your American wooden ploughs will, no doubt, show an almost equally advan¬ 
tageous result. Go on;—prosper.”—Return of 1817, page 124. 

Natives “cannot be expected to use iron ploughs 1” Why not? Por want of 
means of construction, means of purchase, and means of transport for augmented and 
improved produce. 

H 2 
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and since the latter have shown, by their results, that the 
climate and soil of India are not incapable of such assistance 
or correction as shall permit the production of excellent cotton, 
even where none is now produced to any advantage, we may 
confidently infer that the improvement of the’ mechanical opera¬ 
tions of field culture, aided, of course, by chemical science, will 
he followed by great advances in the quality and quantity of the 
crops: and in this India would but follow the precedent of 
America, where improvement of cultivation has been at least as 
remarkable as that of cleaning and management 1 . 

The force of these observations would, perhaps, be more 
generally felt, but for a widely-extended impression that India 
.is a country altogether of a peculiar constitution, mysteriously 
exempt, from the influence of causes which ordinarily operate 
amongst ourselves. We are very apt to be content with the 
idea that the Hindoo contrives to effect those objects by means 
of the rudest implements, the most diminutive cattle, and skill 
of hereditary derivation, which we know to be everywhere be¬ 
side dependent on the most careful deductions of science, and 
the most efficient devices of art. Our agricultural meetings’ 
teem with improvements on implements already elaborated al¬ 
most to fastidious perfection, while we deem the Hindoo plough 
incapable of amendment for Hindoo purposes, or at least we 
fail to reckon its defects amongst the causes of inferiority or 
failure. Our best help to India, I believe, will be found in 
measures which raise the hopefulness, intelligence, and ef¬ 
ficiency of its rural industry: and whoever desires to see that 
great country flourish, will watch with corresponding interest 
the progress of its roads, its village artizanship, its ploughs, 
and its pumps; and to the general diffusion, of the motives and 
capabilities which must originate and sustain this progress, 
nothing, I believe, can possibly contribute so much as rail¬ 
ways. 

The several topics of the poverty of the people, famines, and 
the land-tax maybe grouped together, from their actual or sup- 

1 Commercial Tariffs, xv. page 616, &c, 
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posed connection with each other. That the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation of India is extremely poor is, I believe, a fact no longer 
concealed from us by the present or traditional splendour of its 
princes/ or hy the ruinous magnitude of the armies it formerly 
maintained. The consequences of this poverty, and the means 
oi remedying it, require discussions which, do not permit space 
for inquiry into its remote history; but I may go so far as to 
express an opinion that it is by no means recently that India 
has fallen under this heavy disadvantage. The fact, as a pre¬ 
sent fact, is admitted; the enormous evils which flow from the 
bondage of the cultivators to the money lenders are often 
descanted oh and lamented; this bondage cannot have origi¬ 
nated suddenly, or in any very modem cause, and nobody 
looks for its speedy or sudden temination. It has, therefore, 
to be discussed as a chronic if not a very ancient evil; and the 
question is,-—How comes it to exist from generation to gene¬ 
ration, apparently without remedy or mitigation ? ” 

Perhaps the only attempt to account for tins poverty, which 
has been much heard of in England, is that which ascribes it to 
over taxation on our part. Besides, however, that it does not 
appear that India pays a greater amount of taxes now than 
formerly 1 , (probably indeed, under all heads, less,) nor that 

1 A jnet and lull comparison of the.economic condition of the natives of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of India, at various periods, under former govern merits and our own, 
would be a very interesting and instructive task: it is to be apprehended, however, 
tliat the materials for such an undertaking do not exist. The following slight glean.* 
ing of facts may tend to raise a probability that a more extended investigation, would 
not establish any claim for preference on the part of iC the good old times,” even in 
India, so far us the economic condition of the people was affected by the amount and 
mode of taxation, and the character of the governing for which that taxation paid. 

The reign of the emperor Akbar, which commenced a.d. 15156, and closed, l>y his 
death, in 1606, is always referred to as the brightest period of modem Indian his¬ 
tory: nor is it without reason that the tolerant principles and multifarious reforms 
of that monarch have left so rare a tame behind them. Happily Abul Fazl, the in¬ 
defatigable minister and confidential friend of Akbar, has left, in the Ayeen Akbary, 
an account of the habits and household ot the emperor, the institutions of the 
government, and the amount and mode of taxation. This account, if not free from 
faults which adulation of his master might inspire, {really reflected praise, to some 
extent, of himself*) is at once minute and comprehensive on many subjects in respect 
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tbe poverty so justly deplored had its origin in our times, this 
explanation, if well founded, only throws us back on a farther 

to which no motive, for misrepresentation could be supposed to operate. A few par¬ 
ticulars, gleaned chiefly from this account, may assist in showing whether the present 
condition, at least, of the northern parts of India, is to bo attributed to ancient and 
inherent causes, or to modern mismanagement 

Akbar began his reign when thirteen years and four months old, and about five 
years afterwards freed him self from the tutelage of his old general, Eehrarn Khan. 
His dominion then extended only to the Punjab, and the country about Delhi, Agra, 
Gwalior, &c. Soon after his acquisition of uncontrolled power he appointed Asof 
Khan to the vizaret ; and Abul Fazl says that at this time (e the jumma of the lands 
was only computed, and he” (the vizier) increased the tunkluis just as he thought 
fit. As tit that time the empire was of hut small extent, the exigencies of the 
servants* of the crown were accumulating daily ; and the tunkhas were levied par¬ 
tially, according to the particular views of corrupt and self-interested people.” The 
meaning of this seems to be, that in the early period of Akbar’s reign (and no doubt 
in the times preceding it), the amount of taxes to be paid by each district Was settled 
by guess, or by computation little hotter than guessthat sums due by Govern¬ 
ment were paid by assignments on the revenues of districts;- — that those assignments 
were augmented to any amount which the necessities of the minister might requit e;—• 
and that they were levied from the tax payers, with little Impartiality or discretion, 
by the parties holding them, and not by the officers of the state. It should be added 
that the revenue demand,—the assessment,—was always much greater than the 
actual receipts. That this was a usual state of tilings is evident, not only from 
concurring notices of the condition of other parts of India, but by the fact that 
Shere Shah had found it necessary, some years before, to enter oti attempts at 
reform, like those subsequently undertaken by Akbar, but had failed in them from 
the confusion of the times. 

After eleven years of this state of things, that is, in 1572, the celebrated Hindoo 
revenue administrator, Todur Midi, was placed in office, with Moozuffer Khan for 
his colleague: these ministers seem to have immediately entered on plans of reform, 
but it was not until after another period of fourteen or fifteen years that the requi¬ 
site data were collected, and tbe new arrangements were, in any degree, complete. 
Some of the documents connected with this groat (t financial reform ” were published 
by Abul Fazl, and are rendered available in the following statement. 

To remedy the evils arising from ill-defined assessments, and the practice of 
issuing assignments on the revenues of districts, Akbar bad a f , dement effected for 
ten years; and this incus lire was followed by an attempt to ascertain what had been 
the amount of taxes actually paid by the people for several years preceding. The 
last-mentioned investigation seems to have been carried on for* six or seven yea re, 
and it resulted in the compilation of tables showing the collection per beega (a kind 
measure) on twenty articles of the spring, and thirty of the autumn crops in each 
ye<rt* ; froin 1560 to 1578 inclusive, in the viceroyal ties of Agra, Allahabad, Dude, 
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inquiry; for if taking from India, for all expenses of Govern¬ 
ment put together, but os. or 6s. per head per annum, (not 

Delhi, Lahore, Mcmlian, and Malwa. It is seen on the face of these tables that the 
assessment was on the crop (not on the land), and varied with the value of it ; and 
it also appears, on examination, that the period subsequent to the appointment of 
Todur Mull and the commencement of his reform, is distinguished both by greater 
precision of information, and by lower assessments The table, as to Moultan, 
wants the first nine years ; and that of Malwa shows the effect of the turbulence of 
that province and the insecurity of the imperial authority within it, by the lightness 
of the assessments, and the lumping inexactness of the details. 

It happens that of three of these viceroyalties, now British Collect orates, via;., 
Agra, Allahabad, and Delhi, the land assessments of 1845-6 were given in a paper 
read by Col Sykes, in 1847, before the statistical section of the British Association 
at Oxford. The difference in the details of the Mogul and British documents, mid 
of the systems to which they relate, does not permit a very exact comparison ; but 
enough may be learned to lend to a safe general impression as to the relative taxa¬ 
tion under the two governments, Confining our view to the rates on wheat, linseed, 
best and common sugar-cane, common rice, jo wary, and hemp, in the years a.i>. 1560, 
1567, 1573, and 1578, we shall have a fair average idea of the landed taxation of 
the period; and from these the following facts are supplied. 

In Agra, in 1573, linseed paid, as little as 2a*. per acre, the lowest instance, and 
with scarcely any other approaching it; best sugar-cane paid I4& 2£d, per acre* 
The crops likely to form the great bulk of the produce paid, during the latter or 
lighter period in the tables, from 3.«, to 8*. 2d. per acre. The British taxation of the 
same district, on all crops alike, and the whole amount of the land revenue computed 
on the whole of the cultivated tax-paying land, and on none other, varies from 
3s. Vcl in Agra, to 5 s. 3d. in Et;wah, the average being 4 a -. id. 

In Allahabad, the Mogul taxation m 1578 was only Is. Id. per acre on linseed 
and Is. 9$d. m jovvaree; but sugar-cane paid, in the same year, 14s, 2 \d. f and the 
average on all crops was probably not loss than 6s. per acre ; the British taxation of 
1845-6 was, in Banda, 3s. Id; in But tip ore, 6s. 3d.; and, on the average, is. Q$d 
per acre. 

In Delhi, the game exceptional cases of extremely low assessment occur, as 1 s. 7-ifcA 
in jowaree, and Is. 10 d. on linseed, the other crops having yielded payments very 
little lower than those of the two provinces already mentioned, or say, on an ave¬ 
rage, 5s, per acre. The British land-tax here is, for the lowest, I a. 2£<A in Hur- 
reeanah, for the highest, is. 1 %d. in Paniput, mid 2s* 9^d, for the average. 

It is obvious,, on mere inspection of the above statements, that in these districts 
the taxation of the Moguls was considerably heavier, even when under reform, 
than that of the British; but to give the facts their due weight, it must also be 
remembered that as every crop was taxed by the native government, while there ia 
only one tax for the year under the British, it would often happen that the same 
land, growing two crops, would pay two taxes, at the above rates, to one govern- 
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more than half that of South America, or a sixth of that of 
England,) is sufficient to keep her down to this hopeless state 

ment, and only one to the other. The prevalence of the double taxation is shown 
by the returns being made in two separate lists, and two estimates and collections 
being made in the year. If these things he taken into account, it will hardly seem 
too much to say that the Mogul was 70 or 80 per cent, higher per acre than the 
British land-tax ;—probably double. 

But besides these taxes, Abul Fa; 7 ,] says that “ his majesty, whose bounty is 
boundless as the sea, remitted a variety of vexatious taxes which used to equal the 
quit-rent of Hindooatan : ”—that is, I apprehend, the other taxes, previous to this 
remission, equalled the land-tax. Some of these taxes show, by their names, that 
they were originally unauthorized exactiuns for the benefit of the officers, and that 
they were consolidated, by 7 time, into mlmitted imposts. It does not seem, however, 
that they were easily got rid of,' for in the instructions to the several classes of 
officers are repeated injunctions to take care that nobody collected them. In the 
existing British system of taxation, the other taxes bear no such proportion to the 
land-tax, I believe, in any part ol India ; instead of equalling it, they do not amount, 
jn the North-West Provinces, to more than one-fourth of it. 

When the financiers above-mentioned had made some progress in their work, they 
constructed a new “ distribution ” or estimate of the land revenue. This appears to 
have been only an estimate, and not a document either authorizing or accounting for 
tha actual collections. It would not be possible, without detailed information of 
boundaries, &c,, to institute an exact comparison between this native estimate and 
the British actual collections : but it may bo stated that the former, framed under a 
strong view of the necessity of lowering- the assessments, charges Bengal, Dakar, 
Allahabad, Agra, and Delhi with 4,923,9351; and that the present British land-tax 
of Bengal and the North-West Provinces (probably considerably more extensive) is 
about 7,000,0001.: there appears, therefore, some reason to conclude that the actual 
collection in the one case is not greater per acre tlian the reformer's estimate in the 
other; probably }wr head considerably less. The former demands of revenue had 
indeed been greater, and the above-mentioned estimate was a reduction, as Abul Fail 
expressly states; and a comparison of the earlier with the later years of the nine¬ 
teen years' collections before-mentioned would lead us to suppose the same thing: it 
is still further said that under the Emperor Shore Shah, some thirty years before, 
the revenue demands often exceeded (as they sometimes do now in the Hydrabad 
territory) the whole value of the crop. 

It can hardly be doubted then, on the whole, that the British land revenue of the 
provinces just under review, is at least as light in amount as in the best days of 
Akbar, and probably the total taxation is much lighter, But this was a period of 
reform, when tile intent anxiety of perhaps the ablest monarch who ever ruled Hin- 
doostan, was turned to the subject, and the business was in the hands of men whose 
names are remembered and honoured, in connection with it, to this day. But at 
any other period than the best of Akbar’s reign, nearly all the evils which could 
be3et a system of revenue seems to have attended that of these provinces. The 
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of poverty, her productive powers must be sadly at fault, and 
we have to look still further for the circumstances which give 
to so small a cause so great inveteracy of effect, 

assessment was so heavy as always to leave large irrecoverable balances,—it was 
uncertain in its amount,-—and it was often collected, not by the state, but by its 
creditors. 

It is always unsafe to reason from one part of India to another; and it is not 
hastily to be concluded, although it is very probable, that the rest of India was as 
mistakenly and severely taxed as the Gkingetic portion of it, under Mahometan rule. 
But here we have some reason to surmise that matters were no better elsewhere; 
both from the fame which is .accorded to Akbar, all over India, for the mildness and 
equity of bis government, and from the. more specific fact that the regulations of 
Todur Mull were spontaneously adopted in states where the Emperor of Delhi had 
no authority. In system, then, if not in amount, other parts of India confessed to 
need these revenue reforms of Todur Mull * and some forty years after his date, 
Mullick Umber had to undertake a task like his in the Deccan. 

If these remarks need any qualification, it is as to the greater severity of taxation 
under the Mahometan than under the Hindoo Governments of India. I conceive, 
however, that any distinction on this ground, would, apply to times too remote to 
have any bearing on the purely practical questions which these cursory observations 
are intended to illustrate. Nor would it apply to the modern period of the Mahratta 
rule, which spread over a great part of India, and under which taxation was, for the 
most part, os heavy and as .arbitrary as under the Moguls. 

Assuming then, as loosely though probably shown, that India paid more to her 
native than to her present rulers, and paid it in a much worse way, the next inquiry 
may be, what was her ability to pay it'? 

Perhaps within the compass of so brief an inquiry ns the present, no hotter com¬ 
parative gauge of ability presents itself than that of wages in the days of Akbar and 
at present. Here the ever-minute Abut Fazl is again our authority, and will be a 
sufficient guide, if we may take hi? majesty's pay as indicating the usual practice of 
the time. Bricklayers had from 2 \d. to 4 d. per day; carpenters, from 1 \d. to 4r/.; 
sawyers, stonemasons, Ifrf. and 2 d.; divers, for clearing wells, 1; \d. to 

bamboo cutters, thatchers, Bricklayers* labourers, and hickerers, IJdJ. to V\d. Pa¬ 
lanquin bearers had from 5s. 9d, to 8s. del per month; the head man of a sot of 
them, front 9,% to 18s. 5(L The drivers of carriages, some bearing the ensigns 
of royal ty, were paid from 5,<r, 4 \d. to 1 2s, 5|c ?.; the head man of ten carts obtained 
2 ‘IcL per dav, the other drivers, 2^1 .; for the repairs of ten carts were allowed 
5/. 5s. od, per annum, Elephant keepers ranged from 4,9. per month to 9a*. id.; 
and horsedseepers were paid nearly at tho same rates, while ordinary camel keepers 
seem to have had rather higher wages : a superintendent of twenty-five camels 
reached, however, to 11, 13 . 9 . 6£c£, and one of fifty to 2/. but a keeper of a herd 
of them, probably grazing, had only 9s. 7d. per month, and his men but per 
day. Farriers were paid 7s. 8 d. per month; water-carriers, 4.?, 9 \d.; sweepers, 

l j l'(., and occasional men, 1 fed. per day. Matchlockmen obtained from 5s. 3jd. to 



Turning, tlien, to the economic condition of the country, it 
may first be remarked, that every process in India, whether of 
agriculture, manufacture, or transport is conducted with waste- 


11$, Ilf! per month, and their petty officers, from 12$. 5 to 14s. 4|</.: foot sol¬ 
diers, from 4$, 94<#. to 19$. 2d,; and artificers, enrolled as soldiers, from 4$. 9*<Z. to 
7 s. 8d. For a horse soldier and his horse were given from 1/. 8$. 9 d. to 81. 12$. 6<L 
per month. The porters and guards of different classes, of whom some thousands 
were employed in the palace and the royal tents, had, with their petty officers, from 
4$. to 14$. 4 J d,; watermen on rivers, from 4$. to 1L 13$. per numth. 

With the foregoing we may compare the following rates of wages, from the return 
of 1847, which relate to the expenses of experimental cotton cultivation in Agra in 
1844. Messenger*, 7$. M* and 10$. 5d. per month; head labourers, 10$. i*d.; 
ordinary ditto, 7s\. 8d. } 0$. 0t/., and 5s. 9d.; gardener, 10$. 5 cl; water carrier, 
7$. 8c/, ; sweeper, 7$. 8d.; watchmen, 5s, 9c/.; carpenter, 15.?. id. and 1/. Is, 10d,; 
blacksmith, 15$. 4 d. and 1/. 1$. 10 d.; hammerman, 10$. 5c/,, and viceman, 15?. 4 d. 
per month. These different rates, I conceive, will show that the population, in the 
time of Akbar, Were not better able to pay money taxes from wages than they are now. 

If I might rely on the few notices available to me of prices of grain at the two 
periods, and in the sa/ne districts, I should conclude that the money value of wheat 
was not much more than half as great in the reign of Akbar as at present, and, 
therefore, the money pressure of the land tax (equal, at least, in absolute amount to 
that of the present time) was, relatively, greater then than now. 

If, then, the taxes were as great in that day as at present, and the people were 
then no better able to pay them, we may ask a remaining question, not always ad¬ 
mitted into inquiries of this nature,—what sort of government did the people obtain 
for their money 1—did it well perform the duties of n government'!—did it afford 
them security 1 

Akbar began with the Punjab, and a few districts about Delhi and Agra: after 
nearly fifty years of conquest and of lighting all over the country, he ended with all 
India north of the Nerbuddu, as far east as Bengal, and much tributary country to 
the west of the Indus: his generals rebelled in his early, and his son itt his later, 
days : two of his favourite ministers were assassinated, one by a rival noble, in tho 
emperors own palace, the other, Abui Fazl himself, by Akbar’s eldest son. In his 
instructions to his officers, which, no doubt, were a very great advance upon the 
practice of the day, he found it necessary to direct that they should take cure to 
prevent private individuals from confining the person of any one, and that they 
should permit none to be sold for slaves ; the collector of the revenues was directed 
what to do in respect of remission of taxes in favour of places attacked and plun¬ 
dered, and he was told not to be satisfied with pecuniary fines in exculpation of 
murders and other capital offences. The viceroys were directed how to deal with 
rebellious collectors of the revenues* His reign was, doubtleijs, vastly more to the 
contentment and well-being of the people than any other, for long periods before and 
after it; but it was evidently ns far below our English views of the duties and 
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iul rudeness; rtnd the product of each process, when brought 
into competition with the like product of other countries, is 
almost invariably found to be of inferior quality, so long as it 

efficiency of a government, as it was in advance of the Indian practice of that or 
almost any other day. 

What use, then, was made of the produce of the taxes? A few facts only can bo 
noticed. The empire was always involved in war; and immense numbers of armed 
men were maintained in every province. The numbers of these armed men seetn 
almost incredible, and perhaps no account of them is sufficiently authenticated to 
permit precise statements to be founded on it When, however, it is remembered 
that, according to the universal practice in native India, every man who chose, and 
was able to do so, kept his own band of armed men, it may easily be believed that 
the Government also had corresponding numbers to counterbalance them, besides 
those actually engaged in regular military operations. 

Akbar himself was fond of magnificence. His household cost more than 740,000 
per annum, besides the military pay of many persons employed in it To sav 
nothing of Ms great encampment, which Abut Fazl says it would be difficult to 
describe, Iris light equipment for hunting and short journey* required for its trans¬ 
port 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 men; its military escort wad 
500 cavalry, and it employed about 2000 persons. His harem, and every other part of 
his household, were of like proportions. No doubt, however, his magnificence was 
quq of the means by which he preserved his power; it was at once a gratification 
and a necessity, entailing vast expense; but arising, as a necessity, out of the state 
of the popular mind. 

It does not appear that, in inodes of managing the revenue, mueh greater 
unanimity existed then than at present. Akbar himself Was ryotwarry; but it 
seems he found it necessary to say so, in opposition to those who then held to the 
practice of mouzawarry; for he desires the collector to deal with each cultivator 
separately and directly, and not through the heads of the village. The heresy of 
zemindarry docs not seem yet to have arisen. 

Akbar s instructions to his revenue officers bear no distant resemblance to the proceed¬ 
ings of our own functionaries in the present day. The principal innovations of the 
British have been the transferring, in Bengal, of actualhiuded proprietary rights to the 
zemindars, who were formerly only officers for the supervision of revenue and police,— 
the substitution of a tax oil the land for a tax on the crop,—and the universal establish¬ 
ment of money payments for revenue, instead of the variable practice by which at some 
places and some times the revenue was collected in money rates, and at others in 
kind, while in others again, as under AkbaFs instructions, the cultivator had his choice 
of the mode. All these changes have been made through the influence of European 
ideas : the first ia clearly a subversion of ancient usage, and it is to be feared also of 
and out private rights; the two latter, notwithstanding the strong opinion in their 
favour which would almost universally bo pronounced m England, are not without 
serious attendant doubts. In every other respect, there is hardly one of the many 
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is produced under unaided native management. As an example 
of waste, take the instance of carriage. Sixteen times as many 
men, in proportion to load and distance, are employed as m 
England ; fifteen of these are probably waste, occasioned by 
the rude imperfection of the means of transit; or, making every 
possible allowance for the comparative inefficiency of labour m 
tropical climates, eight or ten of them may reasonably be 
classed under that category. If all the rest of the business of 
the country is done in a ratio of disadvantage at all approach¬ 
ing to this, it is clear that India produces hut a very small 
part of the annual value of which her population is capable. 

That this is no distorted or exaggerated view of. the case is 
evident from the fact that every Indian product, whether culti¬ 
vated or manufactured, has been supplanted as soon as it has 
come into contact with those of other countries. The production 
of common cotton cloths is an example; cotton can be carried 
to Europe, spun, wove, and sent back, again, at a cost which 
beats the Hindoo on the spot. Take even the most celebrated 
native fabrics;—a piece of the finest Chunderee muslin (of the 


opinions of the present day on Indian revenue subjects, which had not arisen am 
been debated, on every side, by the native administrators who preceded us. 

The foregoing remarks, drawn from, and chiefly applicable to, the times and t, le 
doings of the reign of Akbar, are probably nearly true for the greater part of the rest 
of India, during at least the last 300 years. Enquiry, it seems to me, would esta- 
biidi almost everywhere the existence of a like state or rather fluctuation of things. 
Disorder and corruption occasionally interrupted by a reformer, and rim reformed 
condition, while it lasted, not better in point of cost than under British rule, and 
vastly less efficient for safety, appear to bo the characteristics indicated by the scanty 
notices which historians, intent on wars and politics, have given us of economic India. 

These very incomplete observations, on a subject of great interest, and of some 
importance, are by no means intended to have a bearing, whether favourable or 
adverse, on any present persons, institutions, or government. Their object is to 
show that Indian evils have arisen, in all other times as well as in our own, from 
Indian circumstances; and as those evils have survived all revolutions, aggravated 
or softened only by mere temporary or personal circumstances, we may conclude, 
without much risk of error, that, henceforward too, mere change either of govern¬ 
mental forms, or of the persons who administer the affairs of government, whether 
desirable or not for other reasons, will not suffice to place India m the position 
whioh the interests and the philanthropy of England would alike assign to her. 





game class as die famous manufacture of Dacca), of only Are yards 
long and half-a-yard wide, costs as much as ten pieces of Scotch 
muslin, seven yards long and a yard wide, carried to the vicinity 
of Ohundoree itself 1 ; that, is, a fabric, little, il at all inferior, is 
produced 10,000 miles off, and carried to the spot, for about, a 
twenty-eighth part of the price. Rice, sugar’, indigo, and silk, 
all indigenous products of India, and the ancient objects of her 
commerce, have undergone the same supplanting. It at once 
strengthens the argument, and shows that the cause of the 
supplanting is not in soil or climate, to state that in almost 
every case, and especially in the three last-mentioned, the place 
of India in the supply, oneo totally lost, has been regained, 
whenever the production has been committed to European 
management, and has had the advantage of European improve¬ 
ment. To whatever cause we are to ascribe this inferiority of 
effect in the raising of the native products of India, and whether, 
as in the ease of muslin, it enhances the price, or, as in the case 
of indigo, silk, and sugar, it deteriorates the quality, the con¬ 
sequences are the same, viz., want of employment and inferiority 
of remuneration. 

And further;—the articles she can host and most cheaply 
produce, India often cannot export at all from the districts best 
fitted for producing them, entirely through cost of carriage,—as 
for instance, wheat, linseed, hemp, cotton, all of which, not¬ 
withstanding every disadvantage, may be had cheaply and in 
great abundance in the interior, hut which often cannot bear the 
cost of carriage to the coast, whether for export or consumption. 
Wheat, which in Central India commonly bears a price of from 
7s. to 10s. per quarter, would cost at present rates 30s. to carry 
it to Bombay; a fact which precludes the possibility of its being 
consumed there, and so keeps land wastefully idle which is 
specially fitted to produce it, and the labour which would he 
employed in the cultivation. 

If, then, we contemplate India producing inferior articles at 
great cost, and transporting such of them as are good and cheap 
1 Return of 1817, page 119. 



by most-expensive, dilatory, and uncertain methods to the sea, or 
even to their places of consumption within India itself, we shall 
see, in this enormous misdirection of energy, no inconsiderable 
cause of her comparative poverty. 

But even more;—-a great part of the time of the labouring 
population in India is spout in idleness. I do not say tins to 
blame them in the slightest degree. Without the means of 
exporting heavy and crude surplus agricultural produce, and 
with scanty means, whether of capital, science, or manual shill, 
for elaborating, on the spot, articles fitted to induce a higher 
state of enjoyment and of industry in the mass of the people, 
they have really no inducement to exertion beyond that which 
is necessary to gratify their present very limited wishes; those 
•wishes are unnaturally low, inasmuch as they do not afford the 
needful stimulus to the exorcise requisite to intellectual and 
moral improvement; and it is obvious that there is no remedy 
for this but extended intercourse. Meanwhile, probably half 
the human time and .energy of India runs to mere waste. 
Surely we need not wonder at the poverty of the country, 

Much of the scanty capital of the country is locked up in 
unproductive forms. In England we are so accustomed to 
consider capital—accumulated savings—merely as a reproduc¬ 
tive source of income, that we can hardly conceive of the motive 
which commonly induces the natives of India to lay by their 
savings principally in the form of jewels or coin. Such, how¬ 
ever, is the practice. Probably it originated in the facility with 
which wealth in these forms could he concealed in times of 
insecurity and turbulence, or from the knowledge of grasping 
sovereigns or officials; in the case of feudatory nobles, often at 
variance with tire sovereigns, with each other, and with the 
neighbouring states, it was probably felt to be necessary to have 
always in hand the means of talcing the field promptly, in 
aggression or defence; and men of even muoh lower standing, 
had not that security from private wrong and official oppression, 
which would permit them to dispense with pares* utions lor 
resistance, concealment, or flight. Even yet, the habits which 



originated in the former state of filings have not giv**. .. 
under the more quiet and regular rule now established in most 
parts of India; and not only do persons of very moderate in¬ 
comes still possess large amounts of jewels, but I heard, on the 
best authority, at Poonali, that in the houses of the Mahratta 
sirdars there, sums are hoarded, in actual silver, varying from 
seven to nineteen lacs of rupees (from 70,000/. to 190,000/.) 
in each house. These facts are rendered the more remarkable 
by the high rate of interest which might he obtained on these 
hoards, if sot in action: legal interest is nine per cent, per 
annum; so nears and banians readily obtain several times that 
amount from needy cultivators. To point out such facts is to 
indicate one immediate cause of the poverty of India. 

If anything, beyond the continuance of a higher degree of 
public and private security and order, oau tend to rectify this 
error, it must obviously be that greater commercial and in¬ 
dustrial activity which oould not fail to follow the establishment 
of better means of transit: and perhaps nothing could so draw 
out those hidden means of advance, as enterprises affording a 
proved and safe investment for profit, without requiring per¬ 
sonal attention or interfering with the distinctions of station 
or the usages of caste. Although the effect might not appear 
at first, it seems hardly possible that a successful rail way should 
long run through a district, and leave unmoved these useless 
and barren accumulations. 

India has suffered in an aggravated degree, and down to 
recent times, the vast evils of war, insurrection, and all forms of 
violence. If we fix on almost any point in the map of India, 
and learn how often in a century armies have passed it, or its 
rulers, supreme or subordinate, have quarrelled about it, or its 
people have fallen out amongst themselves, we shall eea.se to 
wonder that India is poor. 

Whoever will reflect on the longing for action which is inhe¬ 
rent in human nature, which, rightly indulged, is one of the main 
springs of improvement, and which in some individuals, leaders 
of the multitude, breaks out into activity under every disad- 
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, and for almost any object, will easily see how the limited 

occupation of a vast population induces turbulence and war. 
In Britain, our fuller employment, even if at times necessitated 
by a pressure beyond our liking, probably saves us from the 
scourges under which India, in the hands of its native - govern¬ 
ments, has ever suffered; and a course ol action which would 
open new sources of interest, and present better objects of tun - 
bid on, is perhaps amongst the most likely subsidiary means of 
finally abolishing that tendency to violence, which the unem¬ 
ployed multitudes of India, under tlielr natural leaders, have 
constantly exhibited, and which the vigour of government in 
the British districts, aided by the growing confidence of the 
people in this effect, at least, of our rule, has in so successful a 
degree repressed. It is not unreasonable to hope that the 
natural energies of Chectoos and Kureom Khans, with better 
objects in view, may be exerted hereafter in capacities calculated 
to bring honour to themselves and advantage to their country- 
%non; and that even Doongur Singhs and .Eagojcc Bangrias 
may find appropriate and praiseworthy places in a more active 
social system. Meanwhile it remains true, that the violence of 
past days is one cause of the poverty of India. 

The consequences of the famines of India to the absolute 
amount of the wealth of the country are too obvious to need 
remark; but the effect of them on the manner in which that 
wealth is distributed amongst the people, requires some notice. 
The utter destitution often occasioned by these calamitous 
seasons, sweeps everything into the possession of the money¬ 
lenders; and, roughly speaking, the agricultural population has 
to begin the world afresh for this reason every 10 or 15 years. 
Why famines should be so peculiarly injurious in India is easily 
told. All countries are liable to periodical variation of failure 
of crops ; but these failures are commonly more or less partial 
and limited in the area which they chiefly affect. Where the 
means of conveyance are cheap and abundant, that which would 
have been a famine, resolves, itself into such an increase of 
price as will pay the cost with profit of transport of grain from 
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districts more plentifully supplied. We do not suffer from 
famine in England because we can pay for bringing food from 
any distance by the very efficient means of carriage we possess. 
But where, as in India., no price will pay for the transport, and 
often at the time of the year when the scarcity is most severe, 
no effort whatever can effect it, then a failure, or even scanti¬ 
ness of crop, becomes a real famine, and many of the people 
must migrate to the food or die'. Now as scarcity in India, 
although not unfrequent, is almost invariably par tial, to esta¬ 
blish good and cheap means of transport, fully available 

1 “ Having had the control of all the arrangements made at Agra during the last 
fearful famine, I may instance a fact which will convey a more accurate idea of the 
condition of the country, and the position of the merchant and consumer, than any¬ 
thing I could urge. Course grain was selling at Agra at five and six seers the 
rupee; there were upwards of 60,000 paupers at Agra, besides 3?,000 in the 
division, dependent on the bounty of Government, and the Government devolved on 
me the duty of employing and feeding the whole ; the demand for grain to feed 
these paupers, at Agm alone, was about thirty tons per diem ; the cattle, by which 
the grain was to he brought, were incapable of travelling,-and dying from, want-of 
forage. At this very time best grain was selling in Goondwana at forty seers, or a 
rnauiid, for the rupee, and from thence I endeavoured, through the late Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson at Sehoro (Bhopal), to procure a supply, and to attract the merchants by a 
knowledge of the prices ranging at Agra, to import. It was found impracticable, 
as, in the mere feeding of the cattle employed, half the supply of grain was con¬ 
sumed en route, there being, owing to the drought, no forage to sustain them on 
the journey. 

“ Hud a railroad from Bombay to Delhi existed, this very grain of Goondwana 
would have been brought to a railway station in the valley of the Ncrbudda, or to 
one near Indore, and carried thence to a point near A)wall, about fifty miles from 
Agra; from whence we should have drawn our supplies, whilst the north-west 
provinces would have hod a depot at Delhi. 

“ But, independent of the supply of food that the nut toad would have brought, 
it would have afforded to thousands an opportunity to escape to a cheaper country, 
and to transport themselves ta localities whore the means of subsistence, and the 
want of labourers, would have ensured them a maintenance. 5 ’— Extract from a Letter 
of It A", C. Hamilton, Esq., Hendent at Indore, to J. <?. Lumsden, Esq,, fiecretary 
to the Government of Bombay, StA fie.pt,, 1848. 

If the rupees and seers, as is likely, be the Indian, of say 23c?. and 2’057 lbs,, 
and the distance between Goondwana and Agra be taken at 400 miles, the above 
statement shows that a difference of price amounting to 9 d. or 10c?. per mile of the 
distance was not sufficient to overcome the difficulty of procuring grain to stay the 
horrors of famine. 
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throughout the year, is to put an end to famines, and with 
thorn to one of the most powerful causes of the bondage of the 
cultivator to the money‘lender. And I judge that this is the. 
only means of relieving India of the recurrence of famine; for 
the consideration to which I have before adverted, viz,, that 
however fertile a country may be, the area sown is not determined 
by contemplation of failure,, hut only by the probability of con¬ 
sumption or sale, shows, it seems to me, that no measures which 
merely increase the productive powers of the land, can prevent 
famine: on more prolific land, without an outlet for the sur¬ 
plus, a smaller breadth would be sown, and the failure comes 
too late for local remedy 1 . Accordingly some of the most, 
frightful famines on. record have happened in the most fruitful 
countries. With railways famines could no more occur in India 
than in England. 

Most of the evils which have just been discussed have been 
attributed to taxation, and particularly to the land-tax, I do 
not undervalue sound principles and judicious management in 
the raising of the public revenue; hut I venture to doubt 

1 Candeish, of which I have already quoted (note to page $7) the great and 
ruinous plenty for some time up to 1846, suffered, in that year, a partial failure of 
its crops, and had to import corn largely frein Gooncl wana. The Gunguthurree, one of 
the most fruitful districts of Western India, suffered greatly from the same cause at 
the same time, and many of its inhabitants hud to leave their homes in search of 
employment and food. Those are only instances of what is happening at intervals 
of a few years in the most prolific districts of India. 

An instance in which this same district, Candeish, k concerned, may serve to 
show the difficulty and expense of conveying food where moat needed. The pro¬ 
vince was subdued, in 1818, by Maj.-Gen. (then Captain) Briggs, and was tranquil¬ 
lized by the same officer, who also resided in and managed it down to the period of 
the occurrence I am about to relate, In 1823, when it had had a few years of 
security and rest under our government, and the revival of agriculture had been perhaps 
unduly stimulated by Government advances to the cultivators,grain sold at 100 seers 
per rupee 3 or about 50 lbs. for 1**; in Poonah, at the same time, the price—~a famine 
price—was eight seers per rupee, or 4 lbs, for Is., and people died in the streets from 
want. The distance is such that tho difference of price would have admitted a 
charge of Is. or 'Is . 2d. per ton per mile for carriage; but, from natural difficulties, 
n<> carriage could be effected, and the ruinous plenty of C&ndei&h could not, on any 
terms, be brought to relieve the deadly scarcity of Poortah, only 180 miles distant. 
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whether that view of Indian questions is sound, which begins 
with this subject. Taxation in India amounts to so small a 
sum per head per annum, that the more important inquiry may 
well seem to be, not, why is taxation in India so great, hut, 
being so small, why is India so little able to bear it? Why 
does so small a charge for Government as &s. or 6v. per annum 
press so heavily as is alleged upon the people, while 21. per 
annum, the rate in England, leaves ample room for accumula¬ 
tion* as is witnessed by our rapid growth of capital? Nor even 
relatively to the tax-paying power of the people does it. seem 
much easier to account for the depressing influence attributed 
to Indian taxation ; for the amount of tax there per head bears 
not a very different proportion to the earnings of labour from 
that in England, being, for each person, about one-fifteenth of 
a common labourers wages in both countries 1 . 

While these doubts rest on the actual effect of the taxation of 
British India (and that of no other part of the country is under 
our control), there can be no doubt that the remaining effects 
of former times of insecurity, the present inefficiency of labour, 
the absence of knowledge to direct that labour, and especially 
that particular form of these evils which is seen in the bar¬ 
barous rudeness and enormous cost of its means of carriage, 
are amongst the true and most influential causes of the poverty 
of India. Without, then, questioning the justice or good policy 
of improved modes of assessment, and still more without deny- 

1 This results from the following figures, which each reader can correct, if he think 
needful, for himself. 

(Jrofia taxation of British India, in 1845, 22,074,768/. 

Population paying it, about 70,000,000. 

Average wages of common labourer or servant throughout British India—say four 
rupees per month, or 96s, per annum. 

Gross taxation of tho British Isles, about 55,000,000/. 

Population, by Inst census, 27,618,668. 

Average wages of a common, labourer throughout the British Isles—say 12/?. per 
week—81/, 4,v. per annum. 

The argument affords only a rough, but perhaps sufficient approximation to its 
object, viys., a comparison of the taxation with the tax-paying power of the two 
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ing that oyer-assessments in particular districts, charged with 
more than their due share of the public burdens, have wrought 
great misery to the people of those districts, and great disad¬ 
vantage to the Government, it still seems to me, that it is not 
from a diminution in the general amount of taxation in India 
that relief and advancement are to he chiefly expected. The 
proportion which taxation hears to the total means of the people 
is evidently too little to admit of any saving out of it (however 
just or proper on its own grounds) which coukl effect that 
radical difference of condition which India requires. II the 
cost of governing India could be reduced one-liall (which I 
apprehend is beyond the imagination of the most urgent econo¬ 
mist), the result would ho trifling in comparison with the 
strength to bear the whole which cheap and ample means of 
transit would impart; and 1 cannot but think that the efforts 
of the friends of India would ho directed with greater effect to 
the increase of its industrial efficiency, than to the diminishing 
of its taxation. 

TV or is it to he forgotten that the amount of taxation is not 
a matter to be regulated altogether at, will: it depends on the 
moral condition of a people, on their local distribution, and on 
the pitch of excellence to which their order and security are to 
be provided for. A gaol of unemployed prisoners is governed 
at the cost of their entire maintenance, paid by the rest of the 
community; a body of Quakers, or other out-acting Christians, 
costs the country very little. In a nation of escaped convicted 
burglars, if such could exist, it would probably cost the whole 
value of their fitful and necessitated labour to maintain their 
internal quiet; a country of just and peaceable men would be 
governed for a very trifling proportion of their annual produce. 
Between these extreme points of the scale are the various 
nations of the world, amongst-which it can hardly be said that. 
India would stand the highest. At present, that great land, 
paying in taxes much the same proportion, of its income as we do, 
enjoys, on the whole, only ft low er degree o I security; audit We 
were to insist on that empire being governed up to our English 
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ideas of rightfulness and propriety (as, indeed, we ought to 
insist on it, as fast as it can be brought about), I. fear that the 
real difficulty of Indian finance would be found to lie not in 
zemindarry, or mouzawarry, or ryotwarry, but in the large 
proportion of i ts income which the cost of so governing the 
country would absorb;—a difficulty which must exist until 
sounder principles of social morality shall influence large classes 
of its population. Meanwhile, to lower materially the cost of 
government would probably be to lower its efficiency, and to 
lead to greater loss from diminished security and order, than 
gain from diminution of taxation. If so, the true course is to 
strengthen the paying power of the people, that the needful 
expense of government may be easily borne, not to bring down 
the cost of governing, and so reduce to a still greater extent 
the power of paying it. 

Happily there is already established in many parts of India, 
under British rule or influence, a degree of security quite 
sufficient as a basis for all further improvement. Neither 
public works nor private undertakings, if managed with ordi¬ 
nary justice to the natives concerned, and sincere good-will in 
respect of their feelings, need fear greater interruption, or would 
bo exposed to greater danger, than such enterprises have en¬ 
countered in many countries; and in whatever India may fall 
short of the pre-eminent order and public security of England, 
it is making, I believe, constant and not insignificant advances 
towards the same point. Enough is done in the principal (let 
me say sole) duty of the Government, the maintenance of right, 
to afford ample space, protection, and inducement, to the efforts 
required for all further progress; and every step in that progress 
will add not less to the. facility of the next step, than to the 
effect of all that have gone before. While the peace-keeping 
office of the Government lias been so executed as to give room 
and safety to railways, wc need only our European experience 
to assure us how railways will, in turn, aid the Government in 
the discharge of its own supreme functions. 

It is scarcely possible, I trust, that, the views I have now 




expressed, respecting the taxation of India, should foe so mis¬ 
understood ns to imply a justification of any tax, or scheme of 
taxation, now existing in India; they refer exclusively to the 
relation of the gross amount of taxation to the general interests 
of that empire. For aught this argument says to the contrary,, 
there may or may not be great errors to he rectified, great 
extravagance to he curtailed, or evert great abuses to he re¬ 
formed: its purpose is to support my belief that the taxation 
of India, is neither the deepest, nor the greatest;, nor, I am happy 
to add, the most remedial of its evils. 

Leaving, however, those general speculations, which have no. 
further concern with cotton, than as the subjects of' them are 
alleged to relate to it through their influence on the general 
condition of the natives of India, it is necessary to- remark, 
that as to much of the cotton we might derive from that 
country, neither the land-tax, nor any other tax,.is a question 
within our power. The country to produce that cotton is, in 
great part, under the Governments of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the Blionsla or the Raja of Nagpoor. The management of 
the latter is well spoken of, and the affairs of his country afford 
us what is, unhappily, in the present state of India, the best 
evidence of order and quietness* very little news. The territory 
of the first-named prince is the prey of disorder and extortion 1 

1 The eases of the pergunnah of Indapoor, in. the collector.ate of Peonali, may be 
adduced, not that it is peculiar (for much of the Deccan was in the same state), but 
because its details happen to be known. In the period preceding the fall of the 
Feishwa, the imposts of the Mali rat to Government were made more than visually 
excessive and irregular under pressure of the difficulties of the day. "Whether 
these extra burdens, when they reached the cultivator, were restricted to the 
duo measure of the wants of the state,, or whether all that was collected became 
available to the state, subsequent events may enable us to judge. On the country 
coining into the power of the British, in 1817, the exactions of the fallen native 
Government were continued, in a consolidated and established form, with some in¬ 
sufficient modifications, and its revenue affairs were entrusted to some of the few 
English officers-at the disposal of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, to whom, as. 
Commissioner, were confided the powers of the government. These officers, chiefly 
of the military service, were able men ami good linguists; and some of them hud 
carefully investigated the history and institutions of the country; but they had not 
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and in this state we have a living and remarkable instance of 
the effect of oriental principles of government, which, in fact, 

hud the practical management of revenue arrangements. So scanty was the number 
of officers employed on ; or perhaps who could be spared for, this service, that the 
country from Jooneer to Sholapoor, 180 miles long and 50 broad, was committed to 
a single functionary, who was Judge and Magistrate, as well as Collector. The con¬ 
sequence was, that all the local and detailed management of the revenue was left in 
the hands of native subordinate!, some of whom held hereditary offices, and many* 
of whom had been employed under the former Government in the worst of times: 
and these, while they had much larger chargee than they could probably have 
honestly managed, did not fell to profit by the want of adequate supervision, The 
people Suffered great oppression, and sometimes even torture, from officers who were too 
often their neighbours and townsmen; and the public records of subsequent judicial 
prt>ceedings I believe will show that, while, on the one hand, these officers extorted 
payments beyond the means of the cultivators to afford, on the other they purloined 
more than half the receipts. If to these native evils, of old growth, wo add the 
errors inseparable from tho working of the inadequate and half-informed establish¬ 
ments of a new* and foreign Government, we shall not be surprised that the country 
people found themselves worse off during the first years of our power than they 
were before. Numbers of them deserted their lands and even betook themselves to the 
Nizam’s country, which, badly governed as it was, seemed an asylum in comparison 
with their wretched homes. An attempt at remedy, by granting leases of land for 
a term of years at fixed rates, did not succeed; for the information on which it had 
proceeded was incorrect and imperfect, and the agency by which it was to be carried 
into effect could not be relied on: and, afterwards, the great value of Mr. Pringle's 
Revenue Survey was utterly destroyed by the corrupt unfaithfulness of the native 
agency to which the management of details had been entrusted, and especially of a 
learned native, its chief officer. 

A better system, however, gradually established itself. The immense district 
formerly committed to one officer Was divided between two, and each of these had 
several qualified European assistants, besides native aid which had been trained, 
often to excellent purpose, in a better school ; the appointment of judges and magis¬ 
trates gave over the Collector to bis more appropriate duties ; and the revenue pro¬ 
ceedings of the whole presidency (and afterwards of its half) were subjected to the 
examination of a Commissioner, qualified from experience to pronounce on the menu 
of each local management. 

In the course of his duties as Revenue Commissioner, Mr. Williamson Ramsey bad 
to undertake the case of Indapoor, and with his assistants, Mr. Goldsmid and Mr. 
Frere, effected in it a thorough reform. The malversations of the local officers were 
investigated, and many of the offenders were subjected to judicial trial and punish¬ 
ment—the rates were greatly reduced and rendered certain— the cultivators were 
secured against illicit exactions — tho native part of the revenue establishment was 
not only purified, but raised in numbers'and efficiency m uch nearer to a level with the 



amount to despotism held in cheek by rebellion. Here the 
British guarantee of the throne to its possessor, without any 


duties required of it—and the excellent revenue survey made under the superin¬ 
tendence oi Lieut. Wingate gave accuracy ami permanence to all proceedings. The 
results may be seen in the following letter from Mr. Frere, the present (or Jate) very 
able Uatmiitaioner of Sattara, to Mr, T. Williamson Ramsey; late Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner of the Bombay Presidency. 

“Camp, Phultun, Sattara Districts, Dec. 13,1849. 

** h 18 now just fourteen years since you picked me up there (in the Indapoor 
District), after I had served my apprenticeship under Qoldsinid, mid I could not have 
believed that the period could have done so much for what was then the most 
miserable district in the Deccan. It, of course, still continues one of the least 
favoured by nature—barren in soil, ill watered, and uncertainly and scantily supplied 
with rain; but these natural drawbacks have been, as far n» possible, neutralised by 
good administration, You may remember that, in 1834, full Uvo thirds of the land 
were waste; now there k not a field uncultivated, unless purposely kept so for 
grazing. The tillage was then most imperfect and slovenly; it is now equal to the 
excellent cultivation of the Krishna valley, and fk superior to that of the Sattara 
villages on the south side of the Neera, which, in 1834 -5, were far superior to 
Indapoor. The difference is most marked this year, which, from unprecedented 
deluges of min, has been most unfavourable. Here (Sattara) there are no crops in 
many villages; the seed rotted in some fields—the young plants were choked with 
weeds in others, Throughout Indapoor, with precisely the same drawbacks, there 
arc crops to feed the people and pay the rent, though gained, I was told, by 
great expenditure in labour and often in seed, some fan cm having sown the 
same land four times over before they got the plants to come np and thrive. 
But this high farming, for it is nothing eke, the. effect of having plenty of cattle and 
money at command, and heart, has carried them through a had year. They will, 
though with difficulty, pay their rents, which cannot be done here, In no single 
village did I fail to observe the recent marks of prosperity in new and newly-built 
bouses, some two attics high; temples, village walls and gates, chowrees, &c. Three 
villages, which I remembered waste and uninhabited, were thriving, and numerous 
hamlets had sprang up. The great money lenders complained that there was no. 
trade; but on inquiry l found that it was the trade of money lending which had 
fallen off. The ryots are so well off they are tolerably independent, and cither do 
not want to borrow, or able to get it on reasonable terms, without submitting to 
extortion : 9 or 12 per cent, instead of 12 and 50—a great change. The number of 
shops had marvellously increased; Indapoor bazaar was at least double its former 
size, and Kulhis, which used to be a decayed market town with one shop, has now 
twenty-three. In 1835, or later, there was not one cart with wooden wheels in all 
the district; the stone-wheeled manure carta wore very rare, Now, standing at the 
Indapoor town gate, I counted upwards of a hundred attending the bazaar, and saw 
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corresponding .British influence in liis councils, has deprived 
the constitutional check of rebellion of much of its customary 
force; only, however, to remove the struggle from court to 
country, from the sovereign and his nobles, to the officers of 
the farmed revenue, and the people they plunder in the name of 
taxation. The fanner of the taxes and his subordinates exact 
all they dare, and the subject pays no more than can he forced 
from him. Meanwhile every mail brings intelligence of the 
pecuniary distress of the Government, anti the consequent im¬ 
portunity and disorders of the unpaid troops, of the insecurity 

some in every village. But the most marvellous change was in the people ; front 
being the most wretched depressed set in the Deccan, they have become thriving 
independent fellows, and. thoroughly grateful for what has been done for them. 
When it was known I was coming, they turned out in crowds, delighted to see again 
any one connected with the reassessment, and doing all in their power to show how 
glad they were to see me. The district officers, whom you examined when first you 
wrote about the state of the country, asked much after you, and took me to see the 
house where you visited them. I was overwhelmed with questions about Gold am id; 
and every one hud some anecdote to tell, or something to ask, about Goldsmid, who 
runs a good chance of being manufactured into a popular village deity, and taking 
the place of Mahadeo, or even Marotee. I felt quite convinced that it would be no easy 
matter to hatch a rebellion there. In fact it convinced me more than ever that our 
hold on the people of the Deccan is our revenue administration, and the effect is riot 
confined to our own districts,' —it is felt here (Sattnra), and is, I am satisfied, the 
most effectual if not the only counterpoise to the discontent of the upper classes. I 
have seen it particularly aince the annexation. The upper classes are evidently 
either sulky or suspicious, and n spark would set them in a blaze; but the lower 
orders everywhere hope that our liberal measures, in reducing assessments, See,, will 
now soon reach them. They always aak me about it, and often say, f We have had 
many good rulers of our own, but the Company is the only Government that ever 
voluntarily reduced its demand to the limits fixed by the shatters,’ Perhaps tho 
most satisfactory feature about Indapooi is that, except for the first two years of 
(Mdsririd and Mansfield’s administration, the district has had no special advantages. 
The whole is the effect of good administration, which it has shared with the rest of 
the eollectorate.” 

I will only add to this animated description of the advantages Indapoor has derived 
from judicious assessments, with kind and honest treatment, that the increase of the 
population was evidently due to the return of those who bad emigrated, and to the 
incoming, probably, of many more from the neighbouring districts, and that the well- 
being and gratitude ot the people would be promoted, according to all experience, in 
a still higher degree by the establishment of those improved means of internal transit 
of which the writer of this letter is one of the moat earnest advocates. 
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of life and property in the capital, and of the uncertainty and 
discouragement which embarrass every legitimate interest. Still 
the country, wretchedly governed as it is, gives us cotton at 
I \d. per lb., land-tax included; and we can hardly expect that 
any improvement in the administration of its affairs will bring 
its cotton much below that price, however that improvement is 
to ho desired for the sake of the people. 

General allegations of misgoveniment are not unfrequently 
made against the East India Company; and it is further 
alleged that this misgovemment accounts for the paucity of 
cotton. After some inquiry, begun under the same impression, 
toy belief is that these allegations cannot, in general, be sus¬ 
tained, although, doubtless, instances may be adduced in this, 
as in all extensive systems of management, which not. only 
induce regret, but require serious and heavy censure. This is 
not the place to account fully for the existence of a different 
opinion; but X may remark that one of the chief occasions of it 
has been a forgetfulness of the fact, that the British Government 
had to take charge, successively, of the parts of the country 
now forming its empire, when each had long been subject to 
modes of taxation far from anything we should approve, and 
often almost as far from the ancient usages of the country,— 
when, to the corrupt interests established, and to the oppressions 
brought to be acquiesced in by this long misgoveniment, was 
added the confusion occasioned by the corruption and feebleness 
of fal ling governments,—and when all this had been aggravated 
by immediately preceding war. Time and caution, even in 
reforming, were rendered pre-eminently necessary by the known 
submission of the natives to all that was customary, and their 
frequent resistance of all that seemed to be new 1 : and what- 

1 This tendency of the natives may be illustrated by the origin and nature of 
some taxes abolished of late years. Ghaa-dana, ox forage money, was an impost 
established without public authority, and for their private benefit, by the officers of 
the Malirattas on their first inroads into neighbouring states early in last century ; 
it became a usual payment to the state or its officers, and was found as such on our 
entering long after on the government of the same countries. Hks\th verm , as the 
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ever we might intend or wish to do, we had only native agency, 
unused to European views, for carrying it into effect. Our 
countrymen, actually employed in governing the natives, are 
ludicrously few in India, probably not one to 50,000 of their 
numbers, or say eight to the population of a medium English 
county,—and we in England often require, not merely such 
reforms as shall restore or purify native usages, but such as 
shall place the entire administration on a basis not of Indian 
but of English principles 1 . And when we ask (as we ought 
indeed to wish and to strive) that our Government in India 
shall conform, at least in purity and efficiency, to English ideas, 
we forget that we have little more than native opinions, expe¬ 
rience, and instrumentality, with which to work out reforms, 
and to give stability and effect, or even admission, to any such 

name imports, were originally exactions from any man of property or skill Above 
hia neighbours, and beyond the ancient taxation. A tax of this kind could easily 
fee enforced in a country where the officers of the Government hud unlimited power 
of imprisonment. These, also, from individual arid private exactions, became, in 
time, admitted tuxes. Balootce a ml Mhotnrf a taxes were imposts on tradesmen and 
artisans; their great inequality in different planes, however, gave them much 
more of the aspect of arbitrary exactions than of taxes regulated and levied by 
public authority. Ail these kinds of taxes, and perhaps some others, were found 
established and submitted to on our entrance on the government of Western India; 
but they were in time reduced, by the British officers, from fluctuating and uncertain 
exactions to ascertained amounts, founded on past actual payments in each place, 
which, however, had still the fault of being different in different places. In this 
form, perhaps then the only practicable one, the needful revenue was raised at the 
time; but, in 1844, these taxes, in the Presidency of Bombay, were all abolished. 
The readiness with which, notwithstanding their oppressive nature and tyrannical 
origin, these imposts were submitted to, because established, contrasts singularly 
with the resistance made to an increase of the salt-tax which was to accompany 
their repeal,, and still more so with the celebrated turn-out of the entire population 
of Benares, against a municipal tax for the cleansing and well ordering of their city. 
—A tax on widow* existed in the Con can, of which I have not learned the origin. 

* “ I always dread changes at the head of the India Board, for I fear some down¬ 
right Englishman may at last got there who will insist on making Anglo-Saxons of 
the Hindoos. I believe there are men in England who think that this desirable 
change has been already effected in some degree, and that it would long since have 
been completed, had it wot been for the Company’s servants.”— 8ir Thomas Mun.ro 
to Mr . Canning, SC )th Jane, 1821. 
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operations on the mass of the people. But on reflection Ave 
cannot hut see that reform in government can in India only 
be slow, and must chiefly be based on whatever, by usage, already 
exists*. 

1 The practical importance of an intimate knowledge of the peculiar institutions 
of India, and the usages and feelings of its people, is exemplified in the hiddenta 
of the occupation and tranquillizution of Candeish, by Captain (now Major-General) 
Briggs, at the close of the Mahratta war, in 1818, No less do the same events 
show the alacrity with which the people, harassed with wars and extortions, assisted 
of themselves to establish a government which, though that of foreigners, seemed 
likely to bring with it a better state of things. 

In the wars which, from 1793, had raged between the Peishwa, Scindinh, Holkar, 
the Raja of Nagpoor, the Gaik war, the Nizam, and sometimes the Bri tish, in which 
.all sorts of combinations and oppositions of the parties succeeded each other by 
turns* Candeiah, centrally situated, was often traversed on the great marches and 
retreats of the contending armies. Its sovereignty belonging, in name at least, to 
the Peiahwa, it suffered greatly from the same rapacity of revenue farmers (each 
farmer often in possession but a year) which inflicted so much misery in Indapoor, 
and indeed in all the rest of the Deccan, during the rule of Bajee Bow. The 
weakness of the Government, which thus excessively taxed its subjects, was such 
that no less than thirty-two lawless hut organized armed bodies established themselves 
at different times in the province, living on the contributions which they exacted from 
towns; and the greatest of these bodies was that headed by Bajee Bow, afterwards 
himself the Peishwa. 

Into this harassed province, which is 12,000 square mile3 in extent, and contains 
1500 villages and 36 forts, was Capt. Briggs sent with 1300 troops, of which at least 
four-fifths wore natives, and two guns; 1500 native horse were afterwards obtained, 
who a few months before had been fighting against its* under the standard of Holkar. 
Capt. Briggs, with some valuable native aid, was at first alone, as a European, in 
the civil government of the province, and obtained a single assistant only after some 
months. The people welcomed him ; but an appearance of resistance was occasioned 
by bodies of disbanded soldiers, from the dispersed army of Holkar, who were 
traversing the country and subsisting by plunder* and also by a band of Arabs who 
had long so maintained themselves in the province. The former were soon rendered 
not only harmless but useful, by being taken into pay as local troops, and employed 
to garrison the forts as they successively fell to us; the latter still attempted to con* 
tinue their vapine, but, under encouragement derived from the more hopeful times, 
they were gallantly resisted by the population, bravely and faithfully aided by 
HoVkars late horse; hut they were only subdued finally by the capitulation of 
JMulligaum. 

One of the most serious annoyances, however, was that of the frequent descents 
of the Bheels from the neighbouring hills, to ravage the country, or to levy black 
mail. It was-found, however, on inquiry, that these people were the customary 




The subjection of India to England is a very remarkable case, 
being, in truth, tlie government of «. people, not as in other oases 
by its own public opinion, but by the more advanced public- 
opinion of another country. Hitherto the public opinion of 
England lias, for the most part, exerted itself on the affairs of 
India, through the selected agency of the few who have officially 
devoted themselves to those affairs ; these men have carried the 
general impress of English opinion and feeling into measures 
which, in detail, few ’English besides themselves have understood. 
This- arrangement, while it has to some extent prevented the 

watchmen of tho villages ; but that finding, in the confusion of the times, that the 
lands they held for the service had become valueless, and that the usual additional 
money payments could not be realized from the impoverished cultivators, they had 
betaken themselves, some years before, to the hills, and had become the scourges of 
the villages they used to protect. These, however, on being reinstated in tho lands 
and offices which had been vacated for twenty years, became again the police of die 
district, and served well in that capacity. 

Thus the natives themselves contributed nearly the whole of tho force which 
established the British rule in Candeish; and the confidence and co-operation of the 
people Were gained by the unmistakable intention of the British Government to 
restore the order and security of which they had ao long been deprived. 

The revenue affairs of the province were, in like manner, chiefly administered by 
means of the natives themselves. Surveys were made after the rude native fashion; 
the amount to be paid by each village, in future, was settled at the average of tho 
preceding ten years, and the details of its distribution amongst the inhabitants of 
each village was left to be settled by their local officers and by mutual agreement. 
Such a supervision as so small a European establishment could afford was diligently 
employed, so as to fall unexpectedly on different and distant places, and, together 
with publicity of investigation on the spot, contributed to keep up some degree of 
order and faithfulness in all. Instances, however, were detected of peculation and 
extortion, and these were followed by compulsory restitution and deprivation of 
office. The people were also interested in the administration of justice by the occa¬ 
sional use of punchayets or juries, by which the investigation of facts was often 
conducted with a success which only native knowledge could have secured. 

By these means, which could only have been employed aa the result of careful 
inquiry into native institutions and usages, the province attained to a degree of order 
which, if not in accordance with systematic views formed in more regular times, at 
least contrasted to great advantage with tho state of things that immediately pre¬ 
ceded it. From that period Candeish, I believe, 1ms enjoyed a time of quiet and 
security in which former violence has been almost forgotten, and, in the thirty-two 
3 ears which have elapsed, has advanced to such prosperity as the want of sufficient 
markets for her produce has permitted her to attain. 
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precipitancy and change which more direct but less informed 
action might easily have induced, and which would have been 
far more injurious than, delay 1 , has so far sufficed as to give 
to the English Government of India, at every particular period, 
very nearly the same character and qualities, whether for good 
or evil, as the English people and their own home govern¬ 
ment possessed at the same time ; and this, I apprehend, is 
all that, in the nature of the case, was possible, however we may 
now wish that more and better had then been done. The time 
may come, perhaps is coming, when the indirectness and ex¬ 
clusiveness of this system may he advantageously abated, and 
the disadvantages of its bureaucratic character mitigated. 
It must, be remembered, however, that no mere fiat of the 
Imperial will, popular or governmental, however well intended, 
will work for India, or even for ourselves, the benefits wo have 
a right to desire; nor will the best advised measures of reform 
take much effect in India, except they be accompanied by such 
improvements in public opinion, or at least in general feeling, 
there , as shall give them silent liberty of operation, if not 
active support. Here, as far as may safely lie, popular opinion 
and sentiment must be brought to the aid or correction of 
official views, — there, the very basis of enlightened public 
opinion bus lor the most part yet to be laid; but meanwhile 
a, universal sentiment, or rather even a, state of mind, 
almost, at times, without either sentiment or opinion, strewn 
difficulties aud perplexities in the path of improvement, and 
seldom affords countervailing aid. On both sides is wanted 
more intimate knowledge of present facts, of what is to be done, 
of the means of doing it, and of the results to be anticipated. 
In England it is rare to meet with a. man who can even 
ask an intelligent question on any point involving Indian 

' It is worth inquiry how fur the exemption of the. Hindoos from the fate of the 
lied Indians and Mexicans of America may have been promoted by the defects, 
circuity, and weakness of our own Government ; and whether the ills attendant on 
its weakness (and many a grievance is to be classed amongst them) have not been 
smaller than those which might have followed its strength. 



economies ; while in India the mass of the people hardly 
yet look to us as the agents of great and elevating mea¬ 
sures, but merely as conquerors, better, indeed, in some re¬ 
spects than our predecessors, and on the whole to be willingly 
and advantageously submitted to, but conquerors alter all. 
Englishmen must be far better acquainted with Indian affairs 
and peculiarities than they now are, and the natives of India 
must be brought to understand, appreciate, and support the 
changes which the intelligence and experience of England 
would counsel and promote. While these preliminary and 
fundamental reforms are taking place, and in as far as at 
any time they may remain incomplete, there is no little risk 
that the best intended dictates of English public opinion on 
Indian matters will be far wide of the mark or positively 
hurtful, and in India nothing can be done for the improve¬ 
ment of public opinion and of all which depends upon it, 
beyond the efforts made by the best of the European officers 
and community, aided by the small but growing numbers of 
natives, private and official, who are like-minded with them. 

The true basis for all other improvement of the Government 
of India lies, therefore, I apprehend, not merely in administrative 
changes, however desirable, nor in the amendment of particular 
laws and systems, however urgently required; but in the con¬ 
stant and intimate intercourse of the people of the two countries, 
whereby the public opinion of England may become better in¬ 
formed, and that of India better prepared to receive, consider, 
and act on advice ; and it seems to me that by nothing short, of 
real interests, and the intimate and familiar knowledge of facts 
arising out of the working of them, can these great changes 
ever bo effectually made, or, to their rightful extent, ever bo 
made at all. When, therefore, on one hand, it is alleged that 
misgovernmcut exists in India., and I admit, on the other, 
that great improvements are required, I feel bound to urge that 
the chief practical remedy is to institute such facilities of inter¬ 
course as shall occasion the formation of that public opinion, 
both in England and India, which is essential to the real 
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strength of the Government as well as to the safe devising 
and practical success of any Indian reform. 

If we- look, as well we may, to education, as one means of 
forming an improved public opinion in India, we must remem¬ 
ber that the mere teaching of youth, although indispensable, 
is not enough even for the preservation of knowledge, to say- 
nothing of the formation of opinions and character: opportu¬ 
nities for and inducements to the use of that knowledge are as 
essential as the first communication of it. It may fairly be said 
that the presidential cities of India (perhaps, however, 1 ought 
only to speak of Bombay) ore, in a certain sense, over educated: 
knowledge is given to some which is afterwards lost for want of 
opportunities of using it, of which instances in Bombay came, 
more than once, under my own eye. Now, -without relaxing 
our efforts for the extension of education, it appears to me that 
we have arrived at the period when it has become still more im¬ 
portant to afford occasions for the use of the knowledge which 
we impart, and nothing, it seems, eau at present so soon or so 
fitly afford these, as the construction and management of great 
public works of communication, and the prosecution of the 
augmented industry and commerce, which must follow.their 
establishment. Then, it may he hoped, that education will he 
felt, by the large classes of the people themselves, as a want, 
and the acquisition of it will he its own reward; while public 
opinion improved b:y the same means in strength, diffusion* and 
purity, will afford, to just and beneficent reforms, that, support 
from indigenous intelligence, which has hitherto been derived 
mainly from a foreign source.* 

I must, emphatically disclaim every interpretation of what I 
have said, which implies disparagement of the capabilities of 
the natives of India, As a people, they have not knowledge, 
hut many amongst them have shown themselves highly capable 
and desirous of it; they have not, in sufficient numbers, 
mechanical skill, but some of their countrymen have pro¬ 
duced admirable works, and every day may be seen, in the 
government establishments at the presidencies, the great dex- 




terity and correctness they may he brought to acquire; they 
have not a history whose traditions can inspire them with 
worthy emulation, but those who have learned of us gladly 
enrol themselves as partners of our destiny; according to our 
better lights, they have not a sound system of morals, or a 
faith capable of sustaining one, but they have some virtues of 
a lustre strangely inconsistent with their vices, which show how 
capable they may one day bo of better things. They need our 
teaching, our aid, and our fellowship; and well will they repay 
us for them. One error, however, I conceive, we cannot too 
carefully avoid: we shall fail greatly if wo imagine that 
any government, however well disposed, is a sufficient me’ 
dium of communication between the two peoples. Interest 
to interest, almost man to man, must we apply ourselves to 
them; and only as active undertakings, our living business, 
our personal purposes and affairs, become associated with them, 
shall we do, either to them or to ourselves, the vast and varied 
good which it seems to be designed by Providence should issue 
from the connection. 

If I have ventured into questions connected as much with 
the general welfare of India as with the production and com¬ 
merce of cotton, it is because these questions are on all sides 
drawn into the discussion. At the same time l must confess 
that I have not. unwillingly yielded to the inducement to enter 
•• on them ; for, if I am right, the path of practical improvement 
is to be sought in a direction towards which prevalent discus¬ 
sions do not often lead. And not only so, but our connection 
with India, even in its lowest view, has au elevated, solemn, 
almost sacred interest, which cannot be separated, from it. 
While we are talking of a supply of cotton (as in the duty of 
honest industry and enterprise it is right for us to talk), and 
while we are counting up the probabilities of the loss or gain 
of a railway (as in the just prosecution of our daily business it 
is necessary for us to count them up), that Providence who 
serves Himself of us all, I doubt not,, is using our natural and 
laudable activities as the means of imparting to the millions 
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of India the elevating and purifying influences which He has 
first intrusted to us. Our cotton is grown where, whether we 
mean it or no, we must carry our faith, and, more still, our 
example; and it cannot but be a matter of the deepest interest 
that that faith (the true source of all progress) should be 
recommended, not merely by its being the creed of the ruling 
caste, or by the greater decency of its external social usages, 
not merely by the practice of a simpler ancl purer ritual, or 
even by the possession of a truer theology, hut by the pre¬ 
valence of a spirit in the prosecution of every enterprise with 
which the Christians of Britain are connected, which shall 
truly exhibit its pure, just, and benignant character. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE GENERAL COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN WITH INDIA. 

Important to our interests, beyond all rloubt, as is the supply 
of cotton from India, it would be a mistake to suppose that a 
consideration of that subject affords an adequate view of the 
value which our eastern empire ought to bear in our commer¬ 
cial system. A hasty glance at that immense country, and its 
vast population, always produces a conviction that, for some 
reason, our commercial intercourse with it is far below its duo 
magnitude; a belief which derives countenance from the 
increase which this commerce has experienced within the last 
twenty or thirty years. This general persuasion, however, 
seldom leads to more than a vague apprehension that some 
mysterious cause operates on a very strange people to obstruct 
the development of so natural an interest; and we attain to no 
definite idea of the magnitude of the object before us, ol the 
means of securing it, or of the consequences which would 
follow success. The object of this chapter is to attempt to 
give some degree of precision and distinctness to these ideas, 
and to show, by analogy, the cause and remedy of the inade¬ 
quate extent which is still a characteristic of our Indian com¬ 
merce. It is true that neither the subject itself, nor the means 
available for its elucidation, are of a nature to admit of demon¬ 
stration ; but I believe that, in the absence of better materials 
of judgment, we may acquire, through a comparative argument, 
a degree of probability which shall safely guide our practical 
steps, although we might not be able by means ol it to silence 
a logical opponent. 

Of all the countries to which we trade, and of which we have 
sufficient authentic information, those parts of South America 
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and the West Indies which are not under British rule, afford, 
in the condition and wants of their population, the nearest 
parallel to India. It is necessary to separate from this com¬ 
parison those parts of the above-mentioned countries which are 
under the government of England; for our exports to them, 
amounting, as also in the case of our colonies in colder 
latitudes, to nearly 81 per head per annum, vastly exceed, in 
proportion to population, those to other countries, and seem to 
be influenced very much by the peculiarities of English habits. 
The argument which will be framed on the basis of a compa¬ 
rison of our exports to South America with those to India 
appears to deserve attention, for this reason amongst others, 
that it may serve to show, to some extent, what real force 
there is in the considerations of different kinds, and coming 
from different quarters, which have been adduced to account 
for the small amount of our commerce with our eastern 
possessions. 

Mexico and the other countries of Spanish population north 
of the isthmus of Panama will also be noticed; not, however, 
without allowance for the prohibitory tariffs which, more in ap¬ 
pearance than reality, have obstructed our commerce with them. 

The climate of those parts of America to which I shall 
chiefly refer, does not so differ from that of India as to weaken 
the argument; it is not, less tropical, or less likely to induce 
laxity of industry, or indifference to what we may deem super¬ 
fluities or comforts. Except portions of Brazil, Chili, and 
some parts of the states of Rio do la Plata, on the south, and 
part of Mexico to the north, these countries lie within 20° 
north and south of the equator ; they are known to contain 
some of the most enervating localities in the world. In cli¬ 
mate the comparison can hardly he unfair. 

Neither ore the races of which the population is composed 
such as to account for any great difference in the demand for 
British manufactures; for while the descendants of the Spanish 
and Portuguese have become thoroughly acclimated, both in 
constitution and usages, the greater part of the population con- 
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flists of Datives, mixed classes, and slaves; none of these, I 
presume, are more able or more disposed than the native of 
India, whether Mussulman, Hindoo, or aboriginal, to adopt 
the use of European goods. The disposition of the people of 
South America to take our manufactured goods can scarcely be 
more favourable than that described in the following account 
of the results of Messrs. Palmers’ operations amongst the wild 
tribes on the hanks of the Pranheeta, a branch of the Godavery 
in longitude 80° E, The Goands, who are the people here con¬ 
cerned, are lower in civilization than the Hindoos. Mr. Fen¬ 
wick says 1 : 

“ Our speculations in the country threw in a circulation of 
about one lac of rupees (10,000/.) yearly; the effects of this 
on the condition, appearance, and comfort of the Goands was 
remarkable within the first year, and continued to improve. 
Those who were seen with a piece of cloth scarcely covering 
nakedness, were hardly to be recognised with decent dhotees, 
good dooputtas, and pugrees. Some even, carried this so 
far as to rival the gayest of the civilized who came there 
with us. The zemindars and others were glad to buy, where 
they could afford it, chintz and handkerchiefs, or a piece of 
red broad-cloth. Penknives, pocket-knives, and scissors be¬ 
came much in demand. The men led the way, but the women 
soon began to fancy a sarree and chowlee would not display 
their charms to less advantage." 

From this instance it may bo safely inferred that the readi¬ 
ness with which the natives of India, and even the lowest of 
them, fall into the use of manufactures, can hardly be exceeded 
in America; and the facts further show that the use of our 
articles depends on our bringing into action the means of pay¬ 
ing for them, by affording employment to the waste energies 
of the country and people. It should also be noted that the 
natives of India in general are so much more advanced than 
the Goands here spoken of, that their appreciation of the com- 

1 Memorandum in possession of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Bombay, dated 
19th July,. 1881. 
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forts and conveniences of life is much more easily awakened, 
4$l and might clearly be made to operate much more effectually in 
the establishment and extension of commerce. 

The state of the governments and of public security does not 
so differ as to afford any reason for our having been able to 
maintain a greater commerce with South America than with 
India. Ever since 1817 India has been as little disturbed as 
South America has since the expulsion of the Spaniards in a, 
few years after that date. In the latter, changes of constitu¬ 
tion, dividing of republics, and personal revolutions, have dis¬ 
ordered the operations of industry, probably much more than 
anything which lias taken place in India; and few South- 
Arnerican countries exhibit at present satisfactory signs of 
activity or progress. Better government, therefore, dues not 
explain any difficulty the facts may be found to present. 

Nor does it appear that lighter taxation favours our South 
American in comparison, with our Indian, commerce; for in the 
low instances for which information is available, the expendi¬ 
ture of the South-American Governments equals from 1 Os. G d. 
to 1.0#. 9d. per head per annum, while that of the British Go¬ 
vernment in India does not roach to 5s. 1 )d.\ and although we 
have not the meaus of comparing the taxation of each country 
with the value of its labour, as the argument requires, there 
can be little doubt that lire personal burden is at least as 
groat in South America as in India ’. 

1 The deduction in the table of 5*. 8 \<i. per head per annum as the taxation of India, 
is funned on the supposition that the taxation of the native states is equal per head 
per annum to that of the British. This is a point which might be approximately 
ascertained through the Residents or Commissioners in the several native territories; 
but I am not aware of any published means of learning what are the facts. If we 
take into account both the amount of tuxes paid, and the deficiency of the service of 
protection rendered for it by many native governments; if wo also remember that 
local and personal imposts and impositions considerably augment in most native states 
the amount of legitimate taxation ; and then add to the whole the evils of the system 
of farming the revenues, it seems to me we shall doubt whether, in actual burden- 
someness to the people, the taxation of the native states is generally lighter than that 
of the British territories. A weh ascertained tendency of the population to migrate 
into or out of our territories is, perhaps the only fact which could safely establish a 
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The tariffs of South America are not more liberal than that 
of India; generally speaking they are founded on a principal 
rate of duty, varying from IS per cent, in Bolivia to 80 per 
cent, in Brazil, Venezuela, and New Granada. .’Formerly, and 
indeed during the period to which 1 shall afterwards chiefly 
refer, the import duties of Brazil were arranged on a general 
basis of 15 per cent., while Mexico held to a system of high 
duties and prohibitions. On the other hand the import duties 
in India on British goods have not been greater than from 8$ 
to 10 per cent, on British bottoms, and double those rates on 
others. Here, then, again is no difference comparatively ad¬ 
verse to our commerce with India. 

Nor is our greater commerce with South America accounted 
for by any greater natural adaptedness of that country to pro¬ 
duce acceptable articles for payment, as a comparison of our 
imports from the two quarters, as well as the known capa¬ 
bilities of India, and the history of its commerce, clearly prove. 

The difference of distance and the accompanying difference 
of freight are not so great as to afford a solution of the difficulty. 
Even from Brazil to England (to say nothing of more remote 
parts of South America) the cost Is not uhfrequently as great 
as from India. 

Finally, it is not religion or caste which occasions the 
difference. In the following tables it will be observed that 
while some of the principal articles of export are alike to all 
the countries specified, the variations in the other articles are 
not such as caste accounts for. Indeed, it may easily he 
shown, that out of Is. 2d. per head per annum, the value of 
the goods we have sold to the people of India, more than lid. 
are of matters to which the regulations of caste notoriously 
do not apply at all; and of the rest, it is doubtful whether 
caste has at all interfered with the consumption, when the 

general conclusion on the subject Meanwhile the difference, if any, cannot be such 
as materially to affect the argument to be fouudad on the statement in the table. 



goods could be obtained Moreover, the actual amount to 
which our commerce with India has latterly attained is of 
itself a proof that wo can supply to that country vast quantities 
of goods which find no prohibition in the prejudices or usages 
of the people. 

With these remarks the object of the following tables will 
be understood; it is, to show the enormous disparity between 
our commerce with India and with a continent so nearly 
resembling it in all important respects as South America, 
The true and simple basis of the amount per head per annum 
is adopted in my further arguments, and, the needful reductions 
having been effected, the results are given in that form. 

The table No. I., derived chiefly from the various reports 
and documents issued under the authority of the .Board of 
Trade, gives in .its first two pairs of columns the value of our 
total exports to each of the countries named, reduced also to 
the amount per head per annum of the population; and ex¬ 
hibits the average of the six years ending in 18-45, a period, 
perhaps, on the whole less affected by disturbing influences 
than any other before or since. The second pair of columns, 
in the same table, gives the like for cotton goods only, which, 
as being our largest item of export, attracts especial attention. 
The columns of taxation in, and total export from, those 
countries, are occupied with materials derived chiefly from the 
same documents, but of varied authority, completeness, and 
sufficiency, and referring to different dates. Since my purpose 
requires only an approximative and comparative argument, and 
as no possible correction of these figures is likely to lead to a dif¬ 
ferent practical conclusion, I do not abstain from availing myself 
of these imperfect materials, the best which can he obtained. 

The population of the various countries mentioned is taken 
from the authorities relied on in the reports of the Hoard of 
Trade. In too many instances these statements are not suf¬ 
ficiently modem or well authenticated; but. they are the best 
which arc available for the purpose, and they are too probably 




TABLE I. 

:foet8, General, and of Cotton Manufactures, from Great Britain, to the several Countries specified, on the Average of the Years from 1840 
to 4,i, both included, together with the Population, Taxation, and Exports of the same Countries at various Dates, as they could be 
ascertained. ' J 
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TABLE II, 

Consumption per head per Annum of British. Produce and Manufactures in the Countries: specified, as appears from the Exports of Great Britain 

and Ireland thereto, in the year 1845, 
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The "Notes and Authorities” are placed at the end of the Chapter. 
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EXPORTS TO INDIA AND SOUTH AMERICA. 1 BO 

near the truth to leave any doubt on the general result of 
the argument, although, -without question, individual state¬ 
ments amongst them are open to dispute. 

In order to afford a view of the proportion in which the 
principal articles of commerce enter into our transactions with 
the different countries to be referred to, the table No. II. 
gives our export to them in the single year 1845, derived from 
the report of the Board of Trade, and reduced for the popula¬ 
tion, so as to show, in price, the consumption per head per 
annum of each class of articles. 'Various inferences, too 
obvious to need notice here, will he derived from tliis table on 
mere inspection. 

The first point which challenges remark is, that while our 
commerce with India and Ceylon amounts to hut Is. Id. per 
head per annum of the people of those countries, that winch 
we maintain with that section of South America and the West 
Indies (group B) which may be most fairly compared with it 
reaches to Vs, 8 \d. y and in one country, Brazil, to 10#. 5 $d. per 
head per annum. If to these countries we add the next group, 
the average rises to 8 s. 8 \d. per head per annum; Chili takes 
from us not less than 14#. of which, indeed, part may be 

re-exported, and so only find its true place in the general 
average. On the other hand, Mexico and Central America 
approach to India in the meagreness of their transactions with 
us. B. is further to be noted, that great variations exist in the 
amounts taken from us by such of the countries mentioned, as 
on the whole may be most properly grouped together for the 
purposes of investigation. 

This table, then, exhibits the important fact, that although 
our exports to India nearly equal in absolute and gross amount 
those to South America, yet they are not more than one- 
seventh or one-eighth per head of the population of the two 
countries respectively ; a conclusion too marked to be affected 
by any possible correction of the data, and of too great prac¬ 
tical importance to be permitted to rest without discussion. 
An examination of the facts which produce the variations of 





our commerce with the different parts of South America itself, 
will go far towards showing the cause which, in its still more 
inveterate operation, keeps clown our commerce with India. 

In South America the roads are nearly on a level, in quan¬ 
tity and quality, with those of India; while the use of some of 
the chief navigable rivers has been much obstructed, in the far 
interior, by international jealousies or the hostility of native 
tribes. Under these circumstances, the local distribution of 
the population explains, to a great extent, the inequalities in 
the demand for our manufactured goods. Where, from the 
proximity of the sea or other local causes, the cost of transport 
to the scats of population is comparatively small, the demand 
is greatest; where the population is situated far from the sea, 
or can be reached only by difficult roads and costly carriage, 
the demand becomes small, and, in truth, almost vanishes. This 
general rule is modified to some extent by other circumstances; 
but it seems to afford die main clue to the right understanding 
of the case. 

In estimating the effect of want of roads on our exports, it 
must be remembered that the disadvantage commonly applies 
not so much to the cost of conveying our manufactures in¬ 
wards, as to that of bringing to the coast die heavy agricultural 
and other produce which is to pay for them ; and we shall see 
a few instances, both in America and India, where the effect is 
mitigated by the substitution of a lighter material of commerce. 
Notwithstanding, however, the occurrence of a few such in¬ 
stances, it must still he true, in general, that no country 
little advanced in the mechanical arts can pay for manufac¬ 
tures in other than crude and heavy produce; and such a 
country can make little progress besides that which is per¬ 
mitted by the means it may possess of cheaply transporting 
that produce to more advanced countries and more thickly- 
peopled seats of consumption. This, which is true of all 
countries, is especially so of India : the subject matters of its 
export commerce, if that commerce is to be much extended, 
must necessarily, for a long time to come, be of a coarse and 
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ponderous character ; and by so much does its need of roads, 
and the effects of its want, of them, afford a just parallel with 
the ease of South America; the apparent exceptions also to 
the operation of the principle in both cases confirm its general 
truth. 

Our examination of the circumstances affecting our com¬ 
merce with the different parts of America begins with that of 
Mexico. In this country a tariff' highly inimical to foreign 
commerce, and great insecurity to life and property, aggra¬ 
vate, but do not conceal, the consequences of want of roads. 
In 1341, Mr. Mayer, an American gentleman, thus described 
the road from Vera Cruz to the capital 1 :—“I found the 
Governor and other officers exceedingly anxious to afford us all 
the protection in their power on the road to Mexico. They 
say that the country has lately been scoured by troops of 
dragoons, but that it is still infested with robbers; and although 
wo are to have n military escort, our friends appear to intimate 
that Colt's revolving pistols, double-barrelled guns, and a stock 
of resolution and coolness, will be our best safeguards. We 
have, therefore, token the stage which will depart four days 
hence.,’’ &e. * * * “ Our road, as Soon as it left the river, 
ascended rapidly, and passed over a track which would in any 
other country ho called the bed of a mountain stream, so rough 
and jagged was its surface. Although it is the duty of the 
Government to keep this highway in order, yet, as the chief 
travelling is on horseback, find the principal part of the mer¬ 
chandise is transported on mules, no one cares how these 
animals get along. Sure footed and slow, they toil patiently 
among the rents and rooks, and their drivers are too well used 
to the inconveniences to complain. Besides this, in case of 
insurrection, it is better for the roads to he in bad condition, as 
it prevents easy communication between the several parts of 

’ For quotations of this character I am content to go to the authentic and well- 
selected statements in the volumes entitled “ Commercial Tariffs," See,, compiled by 
Mr. Macgregor, under tho directions of the Board of Trade ; and this general refer¬ 
ence for the chapter will be sufficient, except where I give other authority. 
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Mexico, and the disjointed stones serve to form, as they have 
often done, breastworks for the insurgents. But over this 
mass of ruin we were obliged to jolt, in tlie ascent of the moun¬ 
tain during the whole afternoon, meeting in the course of it, 
with Jlfty waggons with heavy machinery for factories near 
Mexico* *■* “ Our descent commenced from the eminence 
where we had halted awhile to survey the valley. Our coach- 
nian was an honest. Yankee, fearless ns the wild horses he drove; 
and they scoured along under his lash as if we had the level 
roads of New England beneath us. But alas ! wo had not. I 
question whether there are any such roads elsewhere in the 
world; nor can you conceive them, because your experience 
amongst, the wilds of the Aroostook, or the marshes of the 
Mississippi, can furnish no symptoms ol such highways. Iney 
were gulleys, washed into the mountain side by the rains, tilted, 
here and there, with stones and branches; dammed up to turn 
the waters by mounds a couple of feet high; and thus gradually 
serpentining to the foot of the declivity. 

Such even as is this road, only one other "beside it, practi¬ 
cable in any' degree for wheel carriages, is to be found up tlie 
eastern boundary slope of the central table land, on which 
much the greater part, of the population of Mexico is situated ; 
and these two roads are nearly 300 miles asunder'. 

M. Chevalier 2 says, “ The splendid road which during the 
domination of the Spaniards was constructed across deserts and 
precipices, by the merchants ot Vora Cruz, to the summit of the 
upper country ” (which is the road already referred to) “ is a 
melancholy instance of the carelessness with which the public- 
interests of the country are directed. During the war of inde¬ 
pendence, this road was cut up at various points; and down to 
this day the enfranchised Mexicans have not replaced a single 
stone, nor filled a single trench, nor even cut down one of the 
trees, which, in the absence of any considerable traffic, and 
under the influence of a tropical sun, are growing up to a mag- 

1 Penny Cyclopaedia, art. Mexico, page 151* 

3 M'Cuiloch’a Commercial Dictionary, art. Vora Crus?. 
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uificent size in -the very middle of the road. In the upper 
country nothing would be more easy than to open noble means 
of communication. The soil is naturally level; and basaltic 
rocks, particularly adapted for the construction of roads, are 
found in great abundance. But even where there are roads, 
the Mexicans make little use of them. They carry to a yet. 
more extravagant length the inconceivable predilection of the 
Spanish race in favour of transporting their goods on the backs 
of animals. You expect to meet with carts and waggons; no 
such thing; everything is conveyed on the hacks of mules or 
Indians. Troops of little consumptive donkeys bring into the 
city, in parcels not much bigger than a man’s two fists, the 
charcoal required for the culinary operations of the inhabitants. 
The price of every bulky article is thus increased to an enormous 
degree. The interior districts are as inaccessible as if they were 
cut off by an enemy’s array, and famine frequently ensues.” ‘ 

In a country where this is the condition of the means of 
transport, the inhabitants are located chiefly in the interior,— 
they occupy table lands varying from 3000 to 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea,—they aro spread over a country intersected 
continually with mountain ranges,— and their principal cities 
are 1000 miles asunder. 

1 et Travelling from Vera Cmz to Mexico, you are scarcely ever out of sight of 
caravans of anieros (muleteers) going and returning. It is the mode of transports 
tion to which they have been accustomed, and nothing can induce them to change it. 
A Frenchman, some few years since, established a line of waggons on the route, and 
died whilst I was in Mexico, leaving a fortune of some 400,000 dollars—all of which 
he had made* from a very small beginning,—yet no one was disposed to continue the 
business. They are satisfied with what they have been accustomed to in all things; 
and perhaps, in this particular instance, they have reason to be, for these muleteers 
make a great deal of money. The load for each mule or jackass is 400 lbs., for the 
freight of which from Vera Graz to Mexico they receive 5 dollars the 100 lbs.”— 
Thomson's Rscolkctions of Mexico, page 36, Taking the Mexican dollar at 43A,■ 
and the travelling distance from Vera Cm to Mexico nt 220 miles (the geographical 
distance being 200 miles), this is equal to the extraordinary rate of 21'89 d. per ton 
per mile, fifteen or twenty times the cost of carriage of coarse goods in England, five 
times the average rate of Bombay, and equal to the cost of carriage in nearly the 
worst districts in India in the worst of times. 


THE COTTON AN1) COMMERCE OF INDIA. 


Under these circumstances it scarcely needed a prohibitory 
tariff to cut off external commerce. Internal "wants are supplied 
by internal manufactures. Everywhere cotton is manufac¬ 
tured; rudely and dearly, it is true, but still at a cost Jess than 
that of maintaining, with such roads, the commerce in heavy 
produce through which alone local manufactures could he 
superseded. “At Salamanca, another manufacturing town, 
where the machinery was moved by animal power, cotton cloth, 
which cost 37| cents to produce, could be made in the United 
States at 12| cents;" and no doubt, in England for much 
less. i /(.v rt - ' 

The export commerce of Mexico amounts to 10#. %\d. per 
head per annum, of which 9#. is supplied by silver. To 
its production of the precious metals is Mexico, like some other 
American states, indebted for the power, with such means of 
transi t, of making any export whatever. 

Sufficient indication, I apprehend, is afforded by these facts 
of the causes of the limited extent of our commerce with 
Mexico: it amounts to but Ls\ per head per annum', of 
which one-half consists of manufactures of cotton. The cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, as exhibited in tho preceding extracts, 
furnish a striking similarity to those of India, and almost 
render unnecessary the question why India, without a prohibitory 
tariff, should take from us, man for man, not so much as 
Mexico. 

Of Central America too little can he affirmed with certainty, 
ns to the period from 1840 to 1845 inclusive, to warrant more 
than general, although very strong, conclusions. Up to the 
last-mentioned year our commerce with that country was on 
the most trifling scale; but in 1847 it had reached the amount 

' If any material doubt can attach to this result, it must arise from the fact that 
the prohibitory tariff of Mexico, like that of every other country, gives risa to an 
enormous amount of smuggling. If, therefore, the figures from which this conclusion 
is derived had been those of the Mexican custom houses, they would certainly have 
been far below the truth : but as they are those of the British accounts, probably no 
such error, to any serious extent, affects them. 



given in tie table, of 86,983/. direct export from England, and 
12,872/. of re-export of British manufactures from tie West. 
Indies; and it may well be hoped that the stream of enterprise, 
which has now begun to pass through this finely-situated 
territory, will speedily bring its great natural capabilities into 
action. 

Confining, then, the following remarks to the period above 
mentioned, the first consideration is, that its political turmoils 
kept its industrial efficiency lower than that even of any other 
Spanish-American state. Mr. Stephens, “ after ceasing to look 
for a government, as a hopeless search in fife divided anarchical 

country to which he was sent as a minister from the United 

•/ 

States, packed up his diplomatic uniform, and some other 
articles, and forwarded them to his own republic,'’ continuing 
his travels ns a mere observer of the country in a private 
capacity. 

Although the effects of a want of the means of communica¬ 
tion are here blended with those of a want of efficient govern¬ 
ment, it is not difficult to trace their operation. “ The route 
from the Golfo Dolce, on the east, to the city of Guatemala, near 
the western shores of America, has been passed over for more 
than 200 years; yet no road, properly speaking, has been con¬ 
structed for carriages; and goods, provisions, and not un fre¬ 
quently travellers, continue to bo carried on men’s shoulders, or 
on the backs of animals.” After describing the earlier part of 
the road, in which mud-holes, roots of trees, the ruggedness of 
a mountain torrent’s bed, and the perplexities of a forest, gave 
the characteristics, and affording a glimpse of the confusion, 
hindrance, and damage which such tracks produce, ME Stephens 
thus proceeds to describe another part of the route:—“ The 
ascent began precipitously, and by an extraordinary passage. 
It was a narrow gulley, worn by the tracks of mules and the 
washing of mountain torrents, so deep that the sides were higher 
than our heads, and so narrow that we could barely pass without 
touching them. Our whole caravan moved singly through 
these muddy defiles, the muleteers scattered among them and 
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on the bank above, extricating the mules as they stuck fast, 
and raising them as they fell, arranging their cargoes, cursing, 
shouting, and lashing them on. If one stopped all behind 
•were blocked up, unable to turn. Any sudden start pressed us 
against the sides of the gulley, and there was no small danger 
of getting a leg crushed. Emerging from this defile, we came 
again among deep mud-holes and projecting roots of trees, with 
the additional difficulty of a steep ascent. The trees, too, were 
larger, and their roots higher and extending further ; and, above 
all, the mahogany tree threw out its giant roots, high at the 
trunk and tapering,'not round, like the roots of other trees, hut 
straight, with sharp edges, traversing rocks and the roots of 
other trees.” * * * “ The descent was as bad as the ascent.” 

“ In one of the muddiest defiles we were shut up by the falling 
of a mule before, and the crowding of us all behind; and at 
the first convenient place we stopped until the whole caravan 
had passed. This is the great high roud to the city of 
Guatemala, which has always been a place of distinction in 
Spanish America, Almost all the travellers and merchandise 
from Europe pass over it.” * f * '* “ With ten hours of the 

hardest riding I ever w r ent through, we had only made twelve 
miles.” 1 

Here, as in Mexico, with these wretched means of transport, 
the greater part of the population live on the table lands, at a 
great distance from the sea, whose elevation is rarely less, and 
often more, than 5000 feet. The consequence is, that the 
commerce of the country is most, insignificant, while coarse 
local manufactures supply local wants, although better goods 
could be had for much lower prices from Europe. 

Of such a country, divided under several hostile chiefs, and 
of whose commerce no detailed information is given, the fore¬ 
going is perhaps all that can safely he said; hut there is 
enough to show the operation of the principle I have pointed 
out. The measure of that operation is, however, hardly to he 
inferred from the figures in the table, through want of anything 

1 A toll has since been imposed for the improvement of the road. 



beyond mere guesses as to the amount of the population: pro¬ 
bably the rate of our export to this country, which is there 
given, viz. Is, 5 \d. per head per annum, is something too high. 


If it be alleged that misgovernment and insecurity have 
contributed, with want of roads, to lower the industrial power 
of these countries to an extreme point of depression, so like 
that of India, the obvious reflection is, either India is equally 
misgoverned, or it suffers still more than Mexico and Central 
America from want of roads. The former alternative is, I be¬ 
lieve, not true of British India, nor of some of the native states: 
the latter much more exactly and truly represents the real facts 
of the case. 

A complete contrast to these results is afforded by the com¬ 
merce of the foreign West Indies; and even Hayti, with all 
its revolutions, shines in the comparison. Our exports to the 
latter island amount to 56'. per head per annum, of which 
Us. 10 \d. consists of cotton goods. Here, notwithstanding 
former desolations, and even the civil wars which raged during 
part of the very period under review, we sell nearly four times as 
many goods, in proportion to population, as in Mexico, and 
almost five times as much as in India. As between Hayti and 
Mexico, it is in vain to allege difference of race or climate, or 
lighter taxation; neither is one country a whit safer or more 
tranquil than the other, nor does it present in any respect 
Letter evidences of improvement. It is said that “ from 
the day on which Ohristophe expired to the present day, a 
period of twenty-six, years, neither industry nor improvement, 
nor energetic administration, nor the extension of the education 
of the people, nor any progress in the march of civilization, 
appears in the agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, moral, 
social, or political condition of the republic of Hayti. The 
climate, the soil, the pastures, yield, almost without culture, 
sufficient merely to feed a people too indolent to work for 
comforts and luxuries.” 

Yet this degraded and distracted people, who inhabit a 
country in which the support of merely animal existence is 
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compatible with the utmost indolence, have commonly main¬ 
tained with us a commerce in -which our exports have been 
five times those to India. These facts fire the more important 
since whatever has been said or imagined against the natives of 
India—their land, their manners, or their government—seems to 
be still more strongly applicable to Hayti. The cause of the 
difference appears clearly to be that, while India is a vast con¬ 
tinental country, with no roads and few rivers, Hayti has no 
point more than 60 or 70 miles from, the sea ; hence to other 
difficulties is not added the great ami constant one which afflicts 
India, Mexico, and Central America, vix. vast cost of carriage; 
and hence, I apprehend, not only the amount of onr business 
with Hayti, hut also the power of that country to export to the 
amount of 1 7s. 5 cl. per head per annum entirely of agricultural 
products. 

A remark is suggested by the variations in the amount of 
our trade with this island, occasioned by its civil war, which 
ended in the expulsion of President Boyer. In 1840 our ex¬ 
ports to it were at the rate of 7s. 2d. per head per annum; in 
1843, the year following Ore political convulsion, they fell to 
2s. 10df,; but in 1845 they rose again to 6s. 2d.; a rapidity of 
recovery which could hardly have taken place had the country 
been of the extent of India or Mexico, and with no better roads 
than theirs. 

Cuba and the foreign West Indies stand much higher in the 
scale than Hayti, and of course vastly above Mexico and India. 
Here our exports reach 9s. 7 %d. per head per annum; cotton 
goods contributing 4s. 3 d. to that amount. Without staying 
to remark on the commerce of the other islands, for which 
sufficient information in detail is not available, it will be 
instructive to note some peculiarities of that of Calm. This 
island is a better customer to us than the foreign West Indies in 
general; our export to it being 10.S. 1 \d. per head per annum. 
Here in particular it cannot be said that light taxation occasions 
the prosperity of the country, and the extent of our commerce 
with it; for thut taxation amounts to the surprising sum of 



21. 10*. 10(5?. per head per annum; out; of which it not only 
maintains large and costly establishments, and pays the diplo¬ 
matic services of Spain in North and South America, hut remits 
to Spain, annually, near 1,260,000/. sterling, or 1/. 1*. Sd. per 
head per annum; and further, it is veil known that its governor¬ 
ship is given by the Court of Madrid, expressly that the oc¬ 
cupant may improve his fortunes by it; and the post is said 
to yield its possessor a clear 100,000/. per annum of savings. 
In other words, Cuba supports a taxation amounting to double 
its own expenditure, and nine times per head that of India, 
and, besides this, affords to its principal functionary perquisites 
which amount to 2*. per head, this one surreptitious item alone 
being one-third of the whole taxation paid by each native of our 
Indian possessions. 

The exports of Cuba are singularly great, being 6/, 6*. 11 d. 
per head per annum, Or forty-six times those of India, and, 
moreover, with the exception of some copper ore, and a small 
quantity of European manufactures re-exported, they consist 
of agricultural produce; and, what is still more remarkable, 
the imports include no inconsiderable amount of “ provisions,” 
“ breadstuff's,” and “lumber,”—articles which evidently could not 
be exchanged for Other agricultural products without cheap 
and convenient carriage, or, as more probably happens in Cuba, 
short distances of such carriage as they have. Here facility 
of communication evidently permits the people to devote their 
own energies, and those of their land, to the most suitable and 
profitable pursuits, while they purchase articles which, in a 
country less favourably situated, would be disadvantageous^ 
grown at home. This case, which exhibits, through facility of 
transit, the advantages of exchanging even different varieties of 
agricultural products (the trade being able to bear twice over so 
light a charge for carriage), is in exact and striking contrast to 
those of the countries in the Andes and in the interior of India, 
where agricultural produce must be converted, ou the spot, into 
lighter objects of commerce, before the means of carriage will 
permit external traffic to be carried on in any degree. 
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ft is hardly possible not to recognise here the well-marked 
consequences of an insular situation, through which no cost of 
carriage to the interior can he great; but even this state of 
things lias latterly been much improved, and Cuba now presents 
one of the most remarkable and beneficial fields of railway en¬ 
terprise. In a country of slaves, under the absolute and cor¬ 
rupt dominion of Spain, the creations of modern science have 
an application and value which they have not yet acquired in 
India. 

But even further; while the commerce of Cuba was restricted 
to its dealings with Spain it languished; the people were few, 
poor, and dispirited, and the island was a burden to the mother 
country. In 1818 it was finally freed from these restraints; 
its trade then began to flourish, and it has now attained the 
magnitude already stated \ Now a government obstruction to 
commerce is just the same thing as a physical obstruction; a 
corn-law, a restriction in the direction of trade, a heavy import 
duty, and a bad road, are very nearly the same things in their 
effects on trade, that is, they enhance the cost to the consumer, 
and so limit both enjoyment and demand. It is a mere incon¬ 
sistency, then, to seek to abolish obstructive laws and neglect 
to abolish obstructive roads; or to promote railroads, steam 
navigation, and improvements in sailing vessels, while we de¬ 
fend laws which put by authority of Government those very 
difficulties in the way of exchange, which we rightly seek to 
abolish when imposed by authority of nature. 

Viewed in this light, the improvement—we may say the crea¬ 
tion—of the commerce of Cuba, which took place as soon as the 
difficulties of intercourse were removed, affords a most emphatic 
lesson in respect of India. The Government of India has wisely 
abandoned the principles of commercial legislation which so 
long deluded the world, but the equivalent evil of bad means 
of transit remains. India without restrictive commercial laws, 
but with no roads or extremely few and bad ones, is what 
Cuba was without those laws, but with little cost of carriage. 

1 Madden’s Cuba, page 53, &c.. 
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It may be confidently expected that the amendment of the 
means of transit in India will be followed by the same results 
as the abolition of the restrictive laws in Cuba. 


Columbia, now divided into the three republics of Now 
Grenada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, next requires attention. 
Up to 1845 our commerce with these countries was reported 
in a single item, under their former single name: our direct 
export amounted to 2s. I ^<1. per head per annum., to which 
is to be added the re-export of British manufactures from the 
West Indies, making a total of 3*'. I Q\d. per head per annum, 
cotton goods standing for Vs-. 5 \d .\—a result intermediate be¬ 
tween those of Mexico and the foreign West Indies, the conse ¬ 
quence of intermediate circumstances. 

it is necessary, however, to take these countries separately. 
Some part of the population of New Grenada is situated not 
unfavourably for communication with the sea; it occupies the 
Isthmus of Panama, with the valleys of the Magdalena, the 
Cauea, and the Atrato Rivers. The parts of the inhabited 
country which are not well placed for transit are the elevated 
range on which Bogota stands (from which, and from its 
eastern declivity the sea is best reached at Maracaybo), the low 
wooded lands on the Caribbean Sea, the wild coast of the 
Pacific, the elevated southern extremities of the river valleys, 
and the great swampy plains east of the Andes; the latter ap¬ 
pear to be the least occupied parts of the country. Rivera which 
may be navigated with greater or less convenience traverse 
or approach the best-peopled districts; and the facility of transit 
by the chief river, the Magdalena, may he judged of by the fact 
that at Honda, 450 miles from the coast, that stream is but 
678 feet above the level of the sea. Nor can the Atrato be 
very unfavourable to navigation, since it admits boats to de¬ 
scend it from Quibdo, 200 miles from its mouth, which are still 
capable of performing a coasting voyage of 200 miles more to 
Oarthagena. 

Notwithstanding, however, these natural advantages, the dis¬ 
tance of some of the chief seats of population and production 



from those of maritime commerce, and the absence of sufficient 
effort to remove impediments to transit, keep down the total ex¬ 
ports of the country to 7s. 8 \<l. per head per annum, of which 
amount 4s. 7%d. is contributed by precious metals, with some 
pearls and emeralds. The taxation of this state in 1843 was 
nearly double its exports, being los. per head per annum; but 
it appears to have been considerably reduced since that period. 

In Venezuela one-half of the population is located in the 
metropolitan and maritime province of Caraccas, and the 
greater part of the remainder on other parts of the coast, or in 
districts with not very difficult access to it. Navigable rivers 
are not rare. The vast expanse south of the Orinoco is little 
inhabited. The advantage of proximity to the sea, or navi¬ 
gated streams, is, however, diminished by the mountainous 
character of some parts of the inhabited territory ; yet as the 
distances are nowhere great, the disadvantageous effect is not 
to be compared with that in Mexico or Central America . The 
exports of Venezuela amounted in 1843-46 (after having been 
much greater) to 1 l. Os. 2d. per head per annum, of which 
four-fifths were heavy agricultural produce, and only one-ninth 
was specie. 

Ecuador, the remaining division of the country formerly 
called. Columbia, affords in its commercial affairs a remarkable 
contrast to Venezuela. The Andes, split from north to south 
in New Grenada by the valleys whose rivers facilitate internal 
communication, become, in the territory of Ecuador, a consoli¬ 
dated and very elevated mass. The great plains east of this 
mass are tenanted by little else than thinly scattered hunting 
tribes ; nor, on the west, does the country on the sea-coast 
contain any considerable part of the whole people. The 
mountain valleys of the Andes, elevated from 7000 to 10,000 feet 
above the sea, are the chief seats of population; if any other 
arc to be noticed they are the valleys of the Guayaquil and 
Eauli Rivers in the immediate neighbourhood of the port which 
bears the name of the first-mentioned. Formerly European 
goods reached the eyrie-seated inhabitants of the mountains 



by way of the rivers of New Grenada, from whose highest navi¬ 
gation they pursued a route which, traversing range after range, 
attained at points the heights of 8000, 10,000, and 15,000 feet 
above the sea; a route involving such severity of effort and of 
climate as to occasion annually the loss of many lives. Of 
late years, however, the external commerce of the country has 
been almost entirely conducted through its only port of Guaya¬ 
quil, which communicates with the mountain locations of the 
greater part of the nation by few roads, and those such as, from 
the configuration of the country, have extremely steep ascents, 
and require excessive labour for transit. The total exports of 
this port do not much exceed 200,000/. per annum, or 8s. 
•per head, and of this more than one-half consists of cocoa 
grown in the low valleys near the coast. Even the silver mines 
are but little worked, and the only other product of importance 
transmitted from the interior, is cinchona bark; an article 
whose uses permit it to bear any price at which it can be pro¬ 
cured, and of which our chief supply comes not from Ecuador, 
but from Peru and Chili. 

In this state of things we are not. surprised to meet with im¬ 
portant local manufactures, and it is remarkable that these 
manufactures are situated in the elevated country which, from 
difficulty of carriage, cannot export its products, while Euro¬ 
pean goods supply the coast where cocoa, the greatest article of 
export, is grown. The following extract, selected merely for 
its brevity, exhibits the condition of the commerce of this 
country . “ The manufactures of Ecuador are described as 

more important than those of any other of the South-American 
republics. Coarse woollen and cotton stuffs are woven at 
many places in the elevated valleys. The inhabitants of the 
coasts prefer- English goods. There are manufactures also of 
silk, and some tanneries. But all these fabrics are produced 
at a much higher cost there, and are generally inferior to im¬ 
ported manufactures.” 

I have said that, up to 1849 our commerce with these 
countries was reported under the single head of Columbia; if 



we take the report of the following year, 1846, in which the 
export to each country is given separately, we shall find the 
foregoing views confirmed. In that year our exports, including 
the re-exports of British manufactures from the West Indies 
were as follows:— 

s. d. 

To Nof Grenada. 6 5 

To Venezuela . . -. ■ * 5 6'i 

To Ecuador... 0 ? 'I 

In truth, the last-mentioned country, pre-eminent, in diffi¬ 
culty of transit, takes almost nothing from us, except in small 
quantities for the supply of its coast population, through the 
intermediate agency of other South-American ports. 

Justice to the argument is now seen to require that the 
statement in the table he corrected, by considering our exports 
to Columbia as consumed only by the people of Mew Grenada 
and Venezuela. This view would give for the six selected 
years an average ol 4$. 9f d . of total exports, and *3-s'. 10 \d. lor 
those, of cotton, instead of 8s. 10 3 a!, and %s. 8$d. tor each 
respectively. 

Here then again we have an instructive comparison, not amm 
only amongst the constituent states of Columbia, but of Hew 
Grenada and Venezuela, with India and Mexico, on the one 
hand, and the foreign West Indies on the other; the interme¬ 
diate circumstances of the first mentioned clearly leading to an 
intermediate amount of commerce. 

Peru and Bolivia afford a close parallel to the case last 
examined: our commerce with them was reported in one sum 
up to 1845, nor do any published accounts afford a certain 
means of separating them. The proportion of imported com¬ 
modities which proceed inland to Bolivia can, however, bo but 
small; since, while the exports only from England to Peru 
have averaged 700,000/. per annum, the imports of ultra¬ 
marine goods of all countries into Bolivia, by its land frontiers, 
have not reached to more than from 30,000/. to 60,000/. Our 
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direct exports to Bolivia in the years 1846 and 1847 were 
7455/. and 22,375/. respectively. 

Bolivia lies on the inland side of Peru, with, however, access 
to the Pacific, by a short, coast frontier containing one port, 
Cobija (or Lamar), the littoral district being not much 
better than a desert. Part of the goods for use in Bolivia 
enter the continent, by this port, and part by that of Arica, in 
the adjoining territory of Peru. Some portion at least of the 
duties is collected at the inland custom-houses. The popula¬ 
tion of Peru is estimated, with some probability, at 1,500,000 ; 
that of Bolivia is merely guessed, and the guesses vary from 
500,000 to 1,500,000, the lower being probably the nearer the 
truth ; I therefore take 750,000 as the best conjecture the case 
permits. 

In the midst of this complexity of circumstances, and with 
corresponding obscurity of evidence, it is difficult to assign 
numerical values to the facts, which shall not be open to con¬ 
siderable doubt ; but the general character of the case is clear 
beyond question. For the sake of doing no favour to the 
argument, I propose to take 50,000/. as that portion of the 
goods wo have exported both direct and through Peru, for 
consumption in Bolivia; and the table is arranged accordingly, 
both in tho column of total export and proportionably in that 
of cotton goods. This conjectural arrangement gives 8s. 8 £d. 
per head per annum as our total export to Peru, and is. 2f d. 
as that of cotton goods; while to Bolivia, this supposition, by 
no means, I apprehend, adverse to our trade with that, country, 
exhibits only Is, 4^. per bead per annum, or the amount of 
our total export to Bolivia, of which 8 d. consists of manufac¬ 
tures of cotton. Of the total exports of Peru four-fifths are in 
silver. 

The population of Peru is chiefly situated in the moun¬ 
tainous interior; the greater part of the country between the 
Andes and the ocean being unfit for the support of a numerous 
people, and affording not much for export. The elevation of 
the chief seats of population is from 7000 to 14,000 feet above 
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the sea j and the roads to them from the coast, which are of 
the .most difficult description, traverse very elevated passes in 
the mountains, the lowest reaching to 10,950, and the highest 
to 15,600 feet above the sea level 1 . These roads, on which 
the llama, with a load of 70 or 80 lbs., travels at the rate of 
10 or 15 miles a day, are thus described : — 

“ There are places whore there would he danger, on meeting 
an impatient animal or careless horseman, that either party 
would be hurled over the brink, and consigned to the condors 
and eaglets that nestle on the cliffs, and in the dark chasms of 
the crags. 

“ Such dangerous passes are at some places so contracted 
that the stirrup of the muleteer is seen to overhang the foam¬ 
ing stream, or project beyond the verge oi the boldest preci¬ 
pice ; and every now and then they are made more formidable 
by abrupt angles and insecure breast-work without parapets, 
hastily constructed when the rush of a sudden torrent from the 
hollow of a hill, or large stones rolling from the heights, have 
cleft the way, so as to render it for a time impassable. 

“ There are many cuestas or rapid steeps, with here and 
there flights of steps roughly cut in the hard rock. By the 
wayside, in tedious cuestas of several leagues in extent, recesses 
are in numerous instances worked out on the higher side of 
the road, which serve for the passengers to draw up, while 
those from an opposite direction are allowed to pass on, or 
where muleteers stop their cattle, to adjust their cargoes and 
tighten their lassos. But when a rock, or shoulder of a cliff, 
juts out from the road towards the lower or precipice side, 
leaving more or less of room for a resting-place, then the little 
flat place is coarsely walled in with large fragments of rock, 
and such smaller stones as may he at hand, giving the idea 
of a rude but commanding fortress/’ 

In such a country it is evident that none but, goods extremely 
light, in proportion to value, can be exported. Hence the 
immense preponderance of silver in the export trade; and 
1 Fenny Cyclopedia* art. Fern, 
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lieliee, also, the fact that Peru is indebted to its silver mines 
for its capability, with such roads, of keeping up an export at 
all. It is necessary that the agricultural produce of the 
interior be commuted into value of the form of silver, to make 
it available for procuring the advantages which, in every 
country, are dependent on foreign intercourse. The following 
extract will clearly show the operation of this principle; a 
principle highly important in its application to the facts of 
[ndi an com mere e'. 

“ Kespecting Huanaeo, although the principal city or capital 
of the department to which it belongs, we have to observe, that 
the consumption of its agricultural produce, as well as its own 
internal prosperity, depends on the mineral seat of Cerro Pasco. 
When the population of Cerro rises to 10,000 or 12,000, every 
article of Huanaeo produce is in high demand; hut when, from 
any cause, the mines are not wrought, or when these are inun¬ 
dated from defective drainage, and the .hands employed in 
working them are fewer in number, the Huanaquenos and other 
neighbouring agriculturists are greatly discouraged, or actually 
ruined; because deprived of this outlet for their produce, they 
cannot undertake the expense of tending sugar and spirits 
on mules to the coast. The consequents^ is, that they are 
frequently poor in the midst of plenty, the owners of extensive 
herds of sheep on the high pasture lands, whose wool is of 
little value to them, as it cannot pay for mule and llama car¬ 
riage to the coast; and the scanty produce of the looms of 
the interior have little estimation, as the ruined * obrages' or 
manufactories now amply testify. The shuttle is, moreover, 
nearly put at rest by the cheaper articles of warm woollen as 
well as cotton clothing, continually introduced from the stores of 
our English manufacturers.” 

1 Hiianaeo is on the eastern declivity of the Andes, m 10” south latitude, only 
ISO miles in direct distance from the coast, and with ail elevation of about 7000 feet 
above the sea; Cerro Pasco, to the south of Huanaeo, with its rich silver mines, and 
a population varying from 10,000 or 12,000 to 16,000 souls, is 7000 loot higher still, 
an ascent which is accomplished in the short distance of fifty miles. Between these 
districts and the ocean lie the roads and mountains just described. 
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Almost every word of this description is strikingly true of 
the interior of India: the views it sustains will be hereafter 
discussed, and they might well bs taken as: sufficient to account 
for the backwardness of India, and for the difficulty of ma¬ 
naging her interests. Meanwhile, this fact is to be remarked,— 
that the population of Peru, being chiefly seated in the interior, 
and the means of transport from the coast to the seats of po¬ 
pulation being extremely bad and expensive, the power of 
export possessed by the country, and consequently its power of 
purchasing our manufactures, depends on the opportunity it 
happens to possess of transmuting the value of its agricultural 
produce into value in the form of silver ;—that when this 
cannot be effected no export, or at least no sufficient export, 
takes place;—and that when it can be effected, there is no other 
obstacle to the preference and use of our manufactures;—-a very 
remarkable proof that the consumption of our manufactures, 
and the amount of our exports, depend chiefly on the state or 
the means of transit in other countries, relatively to the cha¬ 
racter of the native produce to be brought to the ocean side. 

Before leaving Peru it may bo remarked that saltpetre, the 
only coarse and heavy article exported in considerable quan¬ 
tities, is found in a district near the coast. 

Bolivia presents, in an exaggerated degree, all the features of 
the case last discussed. Its scanty piece of coast is a desert 
which produces nothing for export, and adds to the difficulties 
of transit. The most populous districts are upon and beyond 
the Andos, at from 250 to 500 .miles from the coast. The only 
roads are extremely circuitous, and pass" in every case over very 
elevated chains of mountains. The height of the seats of 
population above the sea is not less than in the case of Peru, 
while the length and difficulty of the routes of transit are still 
greater. 

“ The difficulties encountered in travelling from the port of 
Cobija to Ortiro are so great, that though the Bolivians have 
declared Cobija a free port, they hardly use it, arid prefer im¬ 
porting the small quantities of foreign commodities for which 
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there is a demand through Arioa and Taena. The road con¬ 
necting Taena with La Paz traverses one of the two passes 
called Las Gualillhs, of which the northern rises to 14,200 and 
the southern to 14,830 feet, and, though foreign commodities 
passing through any part of' Peru have to pay a transit duty of 
three per cent., this road is preferred for the transit of mer¬ 
chandise.’' 1 

The resuP of this state of things is, that our exports to 
Bolivia, as reported, are on the smallest scale, the greatest 
amount of the direct export from England having been appa¬ 
rently hut 22,875/., or Id. per head per annum; and if we add 
to this all the re-export of British goods from other countries, 
the largest probability will admit, the sum does not rise beyond 
Is. 4tf. per head per annum. The exports were in 1843 not 
more than 8«. 9 \d. per head, of which 8*. was in silver. 

Here facts like the following would be expected. In the 
valley of Titicaca, near Oruro, and west of Potosi, “ copper 
is found in abundance on the surface; the ore is' described as 
very rich, hut it is not, brought to the Pacific, as it will not pay 
the expense of carriage.” * * * “ The natural fertility of the 

department” (of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, on the east of the 
Andes) “is remarkable; nothing, however, is produced for 
exportation.” •* * #. f ‘ The great difficulty and expense of car¬ 
rying commodities to the populous districts of Bolivia, separated 
from the Pacific, had compelled the inhabitants to become their 
own manufacturers. Cottons and woollens are manufactured; 
tanneries are also numerous. There are some glass works and 
manufactories of hats, cloth,” &c. * * * “ Few foreign commo¬ 
dities are imported into Bolivia. They are chiefly iron and hard¬ 
ware, with a few articles of finery, as silk, &c. The exports are 
nearly altogether limited to the precious metals, and to different 
kinds of woollens, made of the wool of the llamas and alpacas, 
and to hats made of the wool of the vicunas. The agricultural 
products of the country will never he exported till commerce 
has made its way up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers," * * * 

5 Penny Cyclopedia,, art, Bolivia, 
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Being, as it were, excluded from foreign commerce, the Bolivians 
are obliged to satisfy their wants by their own industry. The 
manufactures of cotton are the most extensive: the better kinds 
arc made in Oropesa; but in many districts the Indians make 
great quantities which are coarse though strong.” 1 

No words are required to give force or clearness to these tacts. 
The case classes itself with those of India, Mexico, Central. 
America, and Ecuador. 

To Brazil we have annually exported goods to the value of 
10*. 5ft/. per head of its population, 5s. 9Id. of that amount 
being in manufactures of cotton. The vastness of the expanse 
which appears in the map under the name of Brazil, might lead 
to an apprehension that here the principle I seek to establish 
will fail. But the provinces of Matto Grosso, Groyaz, and 
Para, with the better-peopled district of Maranham,—that is, 
the country to the west of a line drawn from the river Parana, 
in latitude 26° s. and long. 55° w., to the coast in lat. 3° s, 
and long, ,42° W.,—which, comprises three-fifths of the area of 
the Brazilian empire, contains but; one-eighth of the popula¬ 
tion. Of the other seven-eighths much the greater number are 
situated near the coast, and even within that margin to the ocean, 
there are large tracts not occupied by a civilized population, 
and some scarcely occupied at all. Nor, indeed, does it appear 
that there is any considerably-populated district further than 
150 miles from the ocean, except some parts of the province of 
Minas Geraes, which are rich in mines, and whose exports 
consist chiefly of gold, silver, and precious stones. Cheese, of 
a peculiar kind, is brought also from the province just men¬ 
tioned, and sugar is sent from the more southerly province of 
San Paulo; but from the wilder and more distant regions of 
Goyaz and Matto Grosso nothing seems to be carried to the 
coast hut gold, diamonds, and a little ipecacuanha. The roads 
from the coast to the interior are few; and from the character 
of the mountain ranges, which occur at no great distance from 
the ocean, scarcely any of the ascents ate practicable for car- 
» Commercial Tariffs, part xviii., and Penny Cyclopedia, art. Bolivia. 






wages. The journey from Giro Preto, the capital of Minas 
Geraes, to Rio de J aneiro, a distance of only 200 miles, occupies 
fifteen days. 


Here, then, as in the oase of •New Grenada and Ecuador, 
and the similar one of Peru and Bolivia, we have two distinct 
portions of country, which afford a strong contrast in the 
Character of their exports. The interior, reached with, cost and 
difficulty from the coast, sends down only goods very light in 
proportion to their value: the littoral provinces supply all the 
agricultural products, moderately heavy, but not of the coarsest 
kinds, which constitute the main articles of export. These 
exports amounted, in 1842-3, to 18s. 3of. per head, of which 
five-sixths were supplied by coffee, sugar, and cotton, grown in 
the maritime provinces, and not far from the coast. 

The two remaining cases I have grouped together, because, 
while they afford strong general confirmation of the view’s which 
are suggested by those already discussed, there are circum¬ 
stances which may possibly be thought to weaken the inference 
to be drawn from them. They lie in a higher latitude than 
India; and the imports of Chili may possibly be not entirely 
consumed in the country, but may form part of the coast traffic, 
which Valparaiso prosecutes with the other ports on the western 
side of the South-American continent. Still the results are too 
remarkable to be entirely overlooked. 

Chili differs in the strongest degree from its neighbour¬ 
ing republic, Bolivia. Its territory nowhere extends far from 
the coast; its population lies nowhere at great elevations, or at 
great distances from the sea, or beyond any great mountain 
range. Several navigable rivers traverse the narrow tract 
between the ocean and the Andes, of which the territory con¬ 
sists; and wheel carriages, rude and ineffective indeed, but still 
sufficient to show that such vehicles can be used, attest the 
comparative ease of the means of transit by land. Accordingly, 
“the facility with which foreign manufactured goods can be 
imported into Chili has wisely discouraged the establishment 
of any important manufactures. A large portion of the popu- 
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ktion, however, wear home-made stuffs, especially woollen. 
The importation of British manufactures is increasing.” 

To this country our exports have reached to 14s. %\d. per 
head per annum, of which nearly 8<v. was in manufactures of 
cotton,—the largest figures in the list. The exports of Chili 
are not fully reported since 1839, when for three years they had 
averaged, if the population he 1,800,000, not less than 17s. 0|rf- 
per head per annum, and they consist much less conspicuously 
of precious metals than in several other cases, gold and silver 
appearing hut for one-third of the whole amount. 

No doubt abetter Government than that of any other South- 
Am eric ah republic has contributed to afford due play to the 
. natural capabilities of Chili, and so has increased both its 
consumption and its exports; and no doubt also some re¬ 
export takes place from Valparaiso, which would diminish, the 
figure here given; but the contrast between the commerce of 
this country, and that of any other on the western coast of this 
continent, seems too great to admit of any hesitation of opinion 
as to the influence of the corresponding difference in its means 
of transit. 

The last case to be considered is that of the'States of Rio de 
la Plata. Our exports to all the countries reached by that river 
and its tributaries are reported up to 1845 in one item, and 
amount, on the average, from $'840 to 1846, to 12*". per 

head per annum, cotton goods affording one-half of the traffic. 
The war, indeed, since that period has interfered greatly with 
commerce, and, in 1845, the last year of the series (that which 
is given in the second table), the amount reached only to 
9s. 1 Of oh; but to unusual times the present argument does not 
apply; and the average of a period of six years, in which no¬ 
thing very remarkable interrupted the general operation of 
interests, cannot but be a fair basis for argument. 

The exports of these states are not very dearly or fully given; 
but there seems to be sufficient authority for estimating those 
of Buenos Ayres at an average of 1,500,000/., and those of 
Monte Video at 1,000,000/. per annum; and these are the chief 
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or only places of export: from these sums result an export of 
21. Is. Q\cl. per bead per annum, a scale of external commerce 
far beyond that of any other country of South America, and 
only exceeded (but very largely exceeded) by that of Cuba. 
This export, too, consists not of light and precious goods, but 
of bides, skins, hair, wool, and the various coarse products of 
herds and flocks. The explanation lies, I conceive, in the unusual 
facility of internal transit, which is thus describedThe 
internal commerce is considerable, as almost every republic 
produces something peculiar, which is in demand in the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. It is also facilitated by the level character 
of the country, and its climate, 'which is generally dry; the 
roads also are tolerably good. The navigation on the Paraguay 
River extends north to Brazil, on the Paranha up to Apiph, and 
on the Uruguay up to the Salto Chico, to which places vessels 
of 300 tons burden may ascend. By this inland navigation 
the products of the northern republics are brought to Buenos 
Ayres or Monte Video, whence they are exported. These ports 
engross nearly all the maritime trade.” Two-thirds of the 
population are located in the states seated by these navigable 
streams. We can hardly doubt that a country which, ill go¬ 
verned as it is well known to be, could, in the depth of wax and 
distress maintain with us a commerce, as in 1846, of 4s. 9 Id. 
per head, and could raise it in 1848, only two years afterwards, to 
10a. 2d. per head, must have advantages, compared with neigh¬ 
bouring countries, beyond those of government, race, taxation, 
or climate; and these, I conceive, can only consist in the great 
superiority of its internal communications. 

To proceed now to the use to be made of these facta: any 
deduction which fairly arises from a comparison of these par¬ 
ticulars and results cannot but be valuable, since similarity of 
climate, race, language, religion, and. general capability in the 
ruling classes, and of poverty and subjugation in the rest, 
prevails to so great an extent in these countries as to rid the 
argument of some of the chief perplexities which often accom- 
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puny inquiries of this nature. On review these eases appear to 
fall into three classes, as follows:— 

1st. Those countries in which the power and tendency to 
export are overborne by the difficulty arid costliness of internal 
transport; these are Mexico, Central America, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia. 

2nd. Those in which the difficulty and costliness of carriage 
are relatively mitigated by the very small weight in proportion 
to value, of the exported articles; those are Peru, perhaps some 
parts of New Grenada, and the interior of Brazil. 

3rd. Those in which natural facilities for transport are 
accompanied by the largest exports; these are the foreign 
West Indies, Venezuela, New Grenada, Chili, and the States 
of Rio de la Plata. 

I purpose now to show that the operation of the same 
principles in India produces the same results. 

Our total exports to India and Ceylon in the six years 
1840—1845, amounted to an average of 6,265,340/.; or, for a 
population of 114,500,000 souls, fin average annual export of 
1 . 9 . l-\d. per head, of which 8 ^d. was constituted by cotton 
goods. I fear the means do not exist of assigning with accu¬ 
racy to each portion of the population of India its share of 
these goods; but a case or two of considerable significance can 
be found. 

Bombay is much more an emporium for the commerce of 
many Asiatic nations, and of other parts of India, than the 
port proper of the inland territory which lies geographically 
near it Its commerce is the subject of an annual Report, 
made on public authority; and by means of two of the divi¬ 
sions of that report we get some insight into the magnitude of 
its transactions with India itself. One of those exhibits that, 
part of its commerce which passes through the small ports on 
the main land opposite Bombay; and it represents the traffic 
with the Concan, the Deccan, Candeish, Borar, and Hyderabad. 
Now this traffic amounts on an average to not more than one- 
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sixth of the entire external commerce of the port of Bombay; 
that is, if the continent of India, opposite to Bombay, for a 
space of some 400 miles from north to south, ancl the same 
from west to east, were a desert or a sea, the port would lose 
but one-sixth of its present trade. Bombay trades with very 
distant countries by sea, with far greater ease and facility than 
it does with the interior of its own presidency, and the adjoin¬ 
ing native states. 

The following facts will give an approximate view of the 
absolute amount of the traffic of Bombay, with its proper 
geographical interior. By tire core of Mr. R. W. Crawford, 
there was laid before the Committee of the House of Commons 
on Indian cotton, in 1848, an account for the ten years fol¬ 
lowing 1836-7, of imports at Bombay, of British cotton 
manufactures, and of the re-export of them through the 
Concan and Guzerat 1 . From this account it appears that for 
the six years I have adopted as the period for examination, the 
average export of cotton goods from Bombay through the 
Concan (which, as I have stated, is the only route to the in¬ 
terior locally connected with the port,) amounted to 171,893/. 
per annum. Tire population so reached is about 11,306,100, 
as I found reason to conclude in my inquiries on the salt trade 
for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company*, and I 
believe this estimate has not been controverted. These figures 
give 8"(5707c/. per head per annum, as the rate at which we 
supply cotton goods to the inhabitants of the peninsula of 
India, as reached from Bombay. Further, an examination of 
the report of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, for 
1843-4 (the only one I at present possess), shows that the 
other goods of British origin, which are sent from Bombay by 
the same way into the interior (omitting a few articles clearly 
for the use of Europeans), amount as nearly as possible to the 
same sum as the cotton goods. Consequently, twice 3’8707</., 
or about 7 £d. per bead per annum, may be taken as the gauge 

1 Eeport of 1848, page 91. 

s Eeport, Maps, and Papers, pages 42, <&e. 
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of' the supply of British goods of all kinds to Peninsular India 
in the latitude of Bombay. 

Now it must be remembered that the general average for 
India is Is. i^d. per head per annum for all goods, out of 
which is Sd, for cotton manufactures; while the local average 
just exhibited is but 7jd. for all goods, and 3ft/, for cotton ; 
that is, the countries supplied from Bombay through the 
Concern take but half as much as the average of all India. 
The causes, or at all events the like facts which in all other 
cases have been followed by like consequences, are clear. 
The Ganges supplies to the great seats of population in the 
north of India a means of carriage not possessed by the 
country opposite to Bombay; the means of carriage in Penin¬ 
sular India are everywhere of the rudest kind, arid the routes 
to be traversed between Bombay and the interior are the 
worst of all. 

The export-in-payment which Peninsular India now effects 
is dependent on the same principle which enables Peru, with 
her terrific roads, to buy foreign goods ; as in one case silver, 
so in the other cotton, answers this purpose. I have already 
attempted (chap. III.) to show that the cost and difficulty of 
internal carriage arc the real causes acting at the present day 
which prevent the extension of the export of Indian cotton. 
Grain in Borar is from six to ten times as heavy for the same 
value as cotton ; if, then, to carry cotton to profit be often 
impossible, we may well conclude, even without more particular 
information, that to carry grain to any distance must always 
be far beyond hope. The possibility of export trade from the 
interior depends, with the present means of transit, on the 
possibility of converting the value of rough and cheap agricul¬ 
tural produce into value of other and lighter forms ; a depend¬ 
ence to which our commerce ought, not to be liable when so 
certain a remedy as improved transit cun he applied, and which 
is very little likely to be relieved by any other expedient. 

It has been said that, grain is grown by preference in the 
interior of India, as a crop more certain of sale than cotton ; 
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this is not, raid indeed cannot be, the case. Thai. it is not, is 
evident, from the following extract, not the only one addueible, 
to the point. Referring to Hoahuugabftd, Mr. Mercer says 1 , 
“The grain crops are evidently the staple crops of the valley, 
considered as a whole ,; but cotton is the most important in. all 
the villages bordering on the rivers where the land is raviny ; 
and it is the crop of all others, probably hemp excepted, that 
produces the most ready sale. Grain, indeed, is often a perfect 
drug, when scarcely any price can be got for it; grain is now 
selling in some of the bazaars, at retail, at .100 seers per 
rupee,” that is about 100 lbs. weight for Is/ 

That with bad means of carriage grain cannot be, in every 
case, the article of most ready sale, may easily he seen from 
the fact that the number of persons to whom the grain can 
be carried limits the consumption and demand; and, with such 
a limitation as had roads impose, an excess of supply operates 
with extreme severity on the price. . 

Mr. Mercer, in the page next to that. I have just quoted, 
very justly says, What, the Nerbudda valley wants, to be one 
of the finest in the world, is the means of investing the value 
of the labour of the people who are subsisted on its wonderful 
stores of grain, in articles suited to distant markets; and if 
Government were to supply the railroad, private European 
enterprise and skill would make its iron and coal the means of 
supplying this want.” 

That this want is in a slight degree supplied by the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton is the sole reason of the capability of Berar to 

1 Return of 1847, page 217, . 

* Tine following instance may be added as Very recent; the writer is a General 
Baptist Missionary in Orissa, who dates from (dope, near the celebrated black pagoda 
of Juggernaut!), Jnu. 18, 1850. “ In tracing the country in all directions to meet 

the people in their markets, we have witnessed the most amazing crop of rice in the 
fields I ever saw : nothing can equal it in the shape of a crop, and the consequence 
is that rice is most extraordinarily cheap. Orissa abounds in immense and rich rice 
plains, which teem with produce, which cannot he turned into money, and remains 
in the hands of the rice mahajnns or usurers, to he Bold by them for 400 or 500 per 
cent, advantage, or even more than that, in case of some year of scarcity occurring, 
or to rot in their storehouses.”— General Baptist Repository, July, 1850, page 882. 
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maintain any export trade whatever; for few or none other of 
its products will bear the present expense of carriage: and, 
because its products will not bear the present expense of car" 
riage, we send into the interior only l\d. per head per annum 
of our manufactured goods, instead of eight or ten times that 
amount. 

The same thing takes place with regard to M&lwa: formerly 
it grew grain, now it grows opium, an article so light in pro¬ 
portion to value that it pays not only for carriage, hut a large 
additional charge for guards to accompany it; and Mttlwa is 
also thus enabled to pay the carriage of the grain which it now 
draws from JBerar and Goondwana, 

These remarks may serve to show that the increase of the 
consumption of our manufactures in the interior of India, as 
far as it is connected with Bombay, is strictly, and not very 
remotely dependent on improvement in the means of transit; 
and, besides answering this main purpose of my argument, they 
may also suggest that any expectation of an improved govern¬ 
ment revenue from increased growth of grain, without ah 
increased export trade, must he altogether futile. Greatly- 
increased crops of grain in the interior, without improved 
means of carriage (or indeed the rise of local manufactures, or 
the growth of new light articles of general use, neither of which 
is to he expected), would be as useless as they would he in the 
elevated valleys of the Andes, without the silver mines'. 

The commerce of Madras is not like that of Bombay. It is 
not that of a great commercial centre, but is connected in a 
much greater proportion with the country immediately inland 
to the Presidency and the other ports. Its transactions, about 

1 A fact somewhat connected with the subject should here bo noted. The goods 
received at Bombay from the interior far exceed, in Value, those dispatched thither: 
in 1842 3, the value of the former was 1,714,700/,, of the latter only 725,037/. 
Toe difference is necessarily reserved, to meet the value of the salt made on the coast 
and carried into the interior j and this most indispensable article will always occupy 
the greater part of the means of carriage in that direction, while they remain on 
their present scanty footing. 
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one-fourth of those of Bombay, appear cm much the same scale 
as those of the latter would do if it were deprived of its extra 
Indian commerce. 

We shall probably he not far from the truth, if we deem the 
area affected by the commercial operations of Madras in the 
interior, as about coincident with the political extent of the 
Presidency; the population of this area has been estimated at 
18,000,000 for the British territory, to which should be made 
some additions of inferior and uncertain amount for districts 
under native government. With the above-mentioned amount 
of population, however, for a basis, and an import of English 
goods, as in 1841-2, of only 860,661/., we find that our trans¬ 
actions with the natives of this part of India amount to but 
6'658fiJ. per head per annum, of which 4<a?.is in manufactures of 
cotton. Here, again, difficulty and cost of transit have kept 
down both the enterprise of England and the profit of India ,* 
but, although the general state of the case is sufficiently known 
to warrant this conclusion, I am not sufficiently informed of 
particulars to enter on a discussion of them. 

Turning now to Calcutta, we shall find strong indications of 
the effect of a different set of facts, notwithstanding consider¬ 
able uncertainty as to the actual figures to be employed. It is 
not easy to say where, in the centre and north-west of India, 
European goods from Calcutta meet those from Bombay sent 
through Guzerat; hut we may assume, with some probability 
of being nearly correct, that a population of about 60,000,000 
receive their goods of this kind through Calcutta. This figure 
would assign to the commercial connection of Calcutta some¬ 
what above half the population of India, and it is consistent 
with the other suppositions employed in this argument. On this 
assumption, the supply of English goods to 'Calcutta, in 1841-2, 
amounting to 8,355,180/., was only Is. 1 %d, for each inhabit¬ 
ant, of which 7|rf. was in articles of cotton. This conclusion 
is perfectly consistent with our former results; for in the years 


! Coixmiefcial Tariff xxiii. , page 169, 
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1843—2, to which the absence of further information confines 
these remarks, our exports were only lljrf. per head per annum 
to the whole of India, although the average of the six following 
years rose to the sum given in. the table; the excess above that 
average of Uid. which is here shown may bo roughly taken 
to compensate for the deficiency in the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. No correction, however, which tins calculation 
can possibly admit, can obliterate the very clear indications 
afforded by the double consumption per head of our goods in 
the valley of the Ganges: that river and its branches afford 
means of transit enjoyed nowhere beside iu India ; and the 
result is that, man for man, the inhabitants of its hanks deal 
with us twice as largely aa their fellow-countrymen in any 
other quarter. Advantageous, however, as is transit by the 
Ganges, compared with that in other parts of India, yet it is so 
disadvantageous, from length and difficulty, in comparison with 
that enjoyed by the coasts and islands of South America, as to 
account for the import of our goods by the Gangetic valley 
being so much lower than theirs, and to show why it so nearly 
resembles that of the worst-situated parts of the American 
continent. 

Reviewing now these facts, we can scarcely doubt that the 
same causes which, notwithstanding similarity in every other 
essential respect, operate to keep down our exports to some 
parts of South America so much below those to others, and 
also to keep the consumption of our goods so much lower in 
some parts of India than in others, are just as potent in keep¬ 
ing our whole commerce with India down to its present low 
level. For anything which yet appeal’s, there, is as little reason 
to conclude that India should not rise to the level of Venezuela 
or Brazil, as that Mexico should not do so, if due facilities for 
transit were provided. No aspect in which the question can 
be viewed seems to afford an escape from the conclusion that 
the same considerations, and no other, affect both cases; and 
that if it be want of facilities of exchange, which, notwith¬ 
standing similarity of race and habit, keeps Mexico and Gen- 
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America below Venezuela and Peru, the depression of 
India to the same point as Mexico may be safely attributed 
to the action of the like causes, independent of any difference 
of race or present habit; and this argument is greatly strength¬ 
ened by the ascertained fact that, within India itself, where 
differences of race, habit, or government cannot he alleged, the 
very same cause, viz,, difference in the facilities of exchange, 
produces precisely the same effects as elsewhere in varying 
the amount of commerce. 

In order, however, to avoid unduly pressing the argument, 
let us now take a comparison on a larger scale. All India and 
Oeylon, in the years 1840-5, took from us goods, on an 
annual average, to the amount of 6,805,840/., or Is. 1-Jrfv per 
head per annum, of which Sjd. was of cotton manufactures. 
On the other hand, group B of Table I., which consists of the 
South-American countries most fitting for the comparison, took 
from us at the rate of 7s. 8§-«?. per head per annum, of which 
is. i-ffl?. was of cotton; and, to take this group altogether, rids 
the argument of some questions connected with boundaries and 
re-exports which might be alleged to affect the conclusion. If, 
however, we exclude Ecuador and Bolivia, as too nearly affected 
by circumstances like those of India to bo admitted fairly into 
this comparative argument, we shall find that the average of 
group B rises to 8s. Q^d. per head per annum, to which 4s. 8fah 
is contributed by cotton; or .if we include the whole South- 
American continent from the isthmus of Panama to the 
.southern frontiers of Chili and the States of the Bio de la 
Plata, we have very nearly the same result ; the two last men¬ 
tioned states, by their great facilities of transit, and conse¬ 
quently by their large commerce, compensating for Ecuador and 
Bolivia, which were excluded from the preceding comparison. 

It cant hardly, then, be far from the truth to say that, each 
South American—Spaniards, Portuguese, mixed classes, Indians, 
slaves, and all included—-now takes from us eight times as 
much in manufactures as each inhabitant of India; and the 
tacts go far towards showing that this disparity arises from 




remediable causes of the same nature in both cases which 
affect India in a. greater degree than South America. This 
cause is not climate, caste, government, religion, taxation, or 
indifference to improvement or enjoyment, but the want of 
sufficient means of transit; and the remedying of this evil 
might reasonably raise our exports to India to at least eight, 
times their present amount. 

Nor is it without hearing on the present question to remark, 
that while India is evidently as capable as other tropical coun¬ 
tries of benefiting by the use of the manufactures of England, 
and of other articles foreign to its own soil and labour, its 
industrial feebleness is such that its export, that is, its power 
of paying for such, falls far short of that of any country of 
South America, and scarcely exceeds 2s. 3d. per head per 
annum ; and to this it should be added, that while South 
America contrives to export at least us much as pays its taxes, 
India, more lightly taxed by one-half earns not more than half 
of that smaller burden by means of exported products. 

1 am ready to allow that the proportion between bur ex¬ 
ports to South America and those to India is established 
only on probabilities and analogies to which objection may 
possibly be taken; for neither the nature of the subject, 
nor the character and extent of the available evidence, admit 
of more positive conclusions: nevertheless the facts seem 
to me fully to warrant, for practical purposes, the inference 
which I have drawn from them ; and I shall take as suffi¬ 
ciently established the probability that, with suitable and 
sufficient means of internal transport, India would take from 
us eight times as many manufactured goods as at present, 
before any material check was felt from climate, usage, or 
inclination of the people. 

But while- our total exports to all the world amount to about 
56,000,000/. sterling per annum, those which we send to India, 
in part of that whole, are about 6,000,000, or one-ninth* If, 
therefore, we could raise our exports to India to eight times its 
present amount, we should export to that country as much as 
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to all the world beside; that is, we should double our present 
amount of exports. This result I believe to be dependent on the 
establishment of sufficient internal means of carriage and tra¬ 
velling in India; not indeed dependent exclusively , so as at all 
to preclude questions of government, taxation, education, &e.» 
but in such a sense as that no other improvement or improve¬ 
ments whatever can be substituted for it, or can bo made to 
produce its proper, peculiar, and indispensable effect ; and in 
such further sense, as that all other improvements would be 
greatly promoted by this. 

It is perfectly needless to say a word on the desirableness of 
snob an increase of our exports, whatever might be the quarter 
from which it came; but circumstances affecting the peculiar 
importance of* India to our commercial system may justify 
some enlargement. 

None will doubt that an extension of our present markets is 
becoming more than desirable—it is necessary. Europe and 
the United States are manufacturing for themselves, while our 
own capital and population, are annually increasing, and are 
pressing with annually-increasing force on the openings for 
occupation. The waste of the railway madness, notwithstand¬ 
ing its wildness, and the panic of 1847, notwithstanding its 
severity, are already succeeded by a plethora of capital; while 
multitudes of intelligent and energetic men are idle or half 
employed. 

If we look to foreign states for scenes of occupation, we find 
ourselves too often mot with a meddling or obstructive policy; 
we are not always treated with good faith in detail. Our 
progress may at any time be interrupted or our people ruined 
by the measures of governments accessible to no sufficient 
salutary influence. And while no doubt the energy of out 
countrymen does and will establish their undertakings in every 
practicable clime, it cannot be denied that these difficulties 
constitute considerable drawbacks to the inducements which 
should lead us to occupy the fields of enterprise presented by 
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foreign states, as well as obstructions and limitations which 
only the unusual energy, skill, -or opportunities of a few can 
overcome. 

Beyond these considerations is that of the amount of popu¬ 
lation in any given country-—-one of the most important ele* 
meats m the calculation. Without adequate population to 
begin, with, neither natural fertility nor convenience of trans¬ 
port can afford more than a field which exertions begun now 
may have elaborated, at some future time, into an eligible 
arena for further effort. In thinly-peopled or newly-settled 
lands, everything must at first be on a small scale and move 
slowly; such countries present no opportunity or inducement 
for the costly and extensive undertakings which the full em¬ 
ployment of our accumulating means requires, and for which 
a populated country would amply pay. In time, no doubt, 
other advantages would bring on that of a due population; 
meanwhile, however, substantial prospects would be wanting, 
except for moderate undertakings very favourably situated. 
Want of population;, I apprehend, will be the cheek first 
arrived at on an extension of enterprise in many countries 
otherwise very eligible for it; a check, it is true, which con¬ 
tinually, though slowly, recedes, as previous difficulties are 
surmounted. 

We are trying to relieve ourselves by colonization: but if we 
send away 300,000 souls a year, we shall remain at home in 
numbers but as we were; and these, as customers, must 
increase at an extraordinary rate to give us 5,000,000 of addi¬ 
tional customers in fifteen or twenty years; a result which, 
while far beyond probability, would be more than overtaken by 
our usual increase of capital. And even 5,000,000 of British 
colonists for customers would not be of above one-third the 
value to ns of India rightly brought into action. 

Without, then, discouraging enterprise in other directions, or 
undervaluing other fields of effort, it may be said that India 
appears to be invested with peculiar importance to our interests, 




and to possess facilities as peculiar for promoting them. We 
mould its policy, and we can tako care that no narrowness of 
principle shall long obstruct, ns; we guard its peace, and we 
can take care that no turbulence shall long molest us; wo 
teach its people, and we take care to sow the seeds of the 
intelligence requisite at once to their elevation and our profit 
there is already a population vast in numbers, submissive in 
a good degree to order, able and willing to reciprocate our 
approaches, if only we take out of the way the merely physical, 
obstructions which now keep us asunder. We have not here 
to wait the discovery of new lands, the raising up of new 
populations, the establishment of new friendships, or even the 
admission of new principles of economic policy. We want little 
more than the means of communication ; all else that is want¬ 
ing will follow. 

I cannot refrain from stating a view of our commercial 
position which, perhaps, I hold almost alone, but which, if 
correct, invests the magnitude of the population of India with 
singular importance to our interests. We have been startled and 
perplexed at intervals since the peace, by the repeated occur¬ 
rence of commercial patties. The theory of these convulsions 
seems not to be generally .agreed- on; and indeed they have 
been to some extent considered either uncontrollable parox¬ 
ysms, as little to be foreseen or guarded against as an earth¬ 
quake, or the results of a periodical accession of extreme and 
culpable hope and adventurousness. I venture to suggest 
another view of the case, 

Our effective manufacturing energy consists of two parts, each 
of which is indispensable to the activity and productiveness of 
the other; one is our capital—the other, our personal capa¬ 
bilities, whether of. body or mind. Neither is productive when 
alone; the effect depends on their union. Now our personal 
capabilities seem to be greater than is requisite to match with 
our capital; that is, when all our actual capital is employed, and 
has associated with itself its complement of personal capability, 
there is a surplus of the latter still wanting occupation, and 
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by so much is our total national effectiveness below what it 
would be with additional capital to match this surplus. 

That the defect fin a comparative sense a defect) is on 
the side of capital seems tolerably clear from the feet that 
immediately on the use of credit in extension of capital our 
productions increase; and they increase far too suddenly to 
permit the supposition that their increase has depended on 
and resulted from an increase of personal capability, for that 
capability is necessarily of much slower growth. The very 
suddenness of our occasional increase of production is proof, I 
conceive, that our capital, vast as it is, still is short of our 
personal capability of employing it. 

When, however, under the inducements supplied by unoccu¬ 
pied personal capabilities, credit comes largely to perform the 
office of capital, our total production is suddenly and greatly 
augmented; and this is done without any very distinct view 
being had, at the same time, of means and channels of dis¬ 
posing of the augment of production, so as to redeem the 
credit on which it was made. Wo send away the goods merely 
in hope of sale. 

But, in faet, we are dealing with little more than the coasts 
of the world, and, generally speaking, we have no sufficient 
access to its interiors. A Manchester cotton handkerchief at 
Timbuetoo, or a Sheffield razor at Bokhara, may serve to give 
a poetical idea of the depths of continent to which British 
products can penetrate, but they afford no evidence to counter¬ 
vail the facts which show that our goods are not generally 
bought or used by the vast masses of people which are located 
far from coasts and navigable rivers. 

The coasts of the world, however, afford but a limited 
market; and the amount of goods which our personal capa¬ 
bilities/when all set to work can produce, soon chokes them; 
and so much the more rapidly and severely, from the augment 
having come on too suddenly to permit even such use of the 
interiors as perhaps might in time be made of them, under 
present circumstances. The choked coast markets afford only 
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slow demand ami insufficient prices, ami the goods .consequently 
do not redeem the credits on which they were made. The 
workman and his employer, unable to wait the issue, had mean¬ 
while sold their interest in the matter at rates accordant with 
the hopes of the day- and the loss falls on the merchant and 
bunker, and through them on parties who had nothing to do 
with the original transactions. 

So long, then, as we have only coast markets (necessarily 
very limited both in their population and in the acceptable 
products by which they can purchase our goods), and cannot 
rely on the requisite mercantile access to the populations which 
are seated far from the sea, while, on the other hand, our pro¬ 
ductive energy remains liable to great and sudden augmentation, 
by bringing into play, through the use of credit, our excess of 
personal capabilities beyond capital, I apprehend we shall have 
reason to expect a recurrence of commercial crises. 

If tilth be so, the natural remedy lies in gaining access to 
the interiors; for I apprehend that the force of the ft prudential 
check" will not long keep down production p and its effect will 
obviously always become weaker as the sufferers aud witnesses 
of the next preceding crisis become fewer and less active; we' 
have therefore only to rely, in the long run, on the ordinary 
operation of common motives. To provide for the employment 
of our activities, and not to restrain them, cannot hut be the 
safer policy; and this, if the foregoing remarks have any truth 
in them, requires not merely that we strive to obtain extended 
markets of some kind, but that we look well to the means of 
penetrating with our commerce to the inland seats of popula ¬ 
tion. 

flow far, indeed, disaster may induce caution, so as artifi¬ 
cially, for a time, to keep down production, it is not easy to 
predict; but if it were as certain to succeed as it is likely 
sooner or later to fail, none could doubt the greater desirable¬ 
ness of a scheme of action, if such were practicable, which 
should give, us all the activity of our periods of confidence, 
without the dreadful collapse which has hitherto followed them: 
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the practical attempt for this purpose* (an attempt which, even 
if it failed for this particular end, could not hut accomplish 
great good of other kinds,) would be, I conceive, to open to 
our traffic) by cheap and easy means of transit, the great inland 


which time only can overcome. China is yet to a great extent 
locked against us by fear and prejudice. Japan is still more 
firmly closed. The countries between India and China afford 
for the most part but unsafe and uncongenial fields for 
European, enterprise. In all these quarters, although much 
may and probably will be done, we have everywhere to confront 
difficulties which in India do not exist. Nothing hut our own 
timidity, induced by a want of knowledge of the facts, stands 
in the way of our making India, with considerate but not 
sleepy speed, a vast scene of British enterprise, to the great 
advantage of ourselves, and the still greater benefit of the 
natives. 

As in the rest of the world, beyond Europe and North 
America, so in India we have dealt with little more than the 
coasts and the neighbourhood of a few navigable rivers: and, 1 

of British commodi- 


apprehend, that although some specimen! 
ties might doubtless be found in its most central districts, yet 
the greater part of our goods is consumed within comparatively 
short distances of the sea; probably our commerce is limited not 
so much by the smallness of the consumption, by each person, 
as by the smallness of the numbers of persons who, from dis¬ 
tance, can obtain our goods at all; and it must be remembered 
that the coastward districts of India are not generally the most 
populous. The Hindoos rarely carried o.u commerce by sea, or 
located themselves with a view to its convenience. The great 
seats of population were, andkmtly, in the interior, and the cities 
/which have sprung up around the centres of our own power 
scarcely disturb the former average distribution of the people. 
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To .carry, thou, reasonable means of transit into and across 
India, would be to convert the vast population of, the interior, 
from subjugated aliens of strange habits, into customers and 
correspondents; and the' gradual but certain reaching of the 
successive portions of their land, with the equally gradual but 
certain imbuing of them with the desires which would stimulate 
their industry, and the knowledge which would direct it, could 
not fail to afford us a market, whose expansion might for a 
long time correspond in some degree with that of our own 
capabilities; and great,, indeed, would be its value to us, if it 
only mitigated those terrible commercial convulsions, which 
have carried sorrow into innumerable families, and have given, 
in some measure,, a character to the age. If the impending 
outburst of enterprise should take a direction calculated only 
to increase our productions, or to carry them with greater 
cheapness and facility to the shores of other countries, we may 
look indeed for a certain measure of prosperity; but, if I am 
not mistaken, that, prosperity will be chequered and limited by 
renewed convulsions. But if that outburst should include, in 
due degree, the extension of the means of internal transit in 
other countries, and especially in India, 1 believe we may safely 
anticipate that at a time probably not very distant our course 
will become comparatively free from those disastrous periods. 

However the importance of railways in India may be ad¬ 
mitted on general considerations, it is hardly possible to 
suppose that the views I have now expressed will meet with 
unchallenged assent. Happily, the reasons for urging with all 
energy the prosecution of these enterprises are too numerous 
and varied for any difference of opinion on one, or even many, 
of them, to weaken- materially the effect of the whole. Perfectly 
at ease then as to the influence of this discussion, while I am 
convinced of the truth and importance of the opinions I have 
expressed, I submit these views, believing that, even if mistaken, 
they will suggest reflections which cannot fail to be useful, and 
if true they may assist in obtaining attention and energetic 
prosecution for undertakings which have been too little ex- 
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fimined and understood by the British public, and the support of 
which has hitherto rested too exclusively on extrinsic ground. 



AUTHORITIES AND RECARO—TABLES I. AND II. 

It may prevent confusion to repeat tli;;t while Table I. is founded, as to the ex¬ 
ports from England, on the average of the years from 1840 to 1845, both included, 
Table II. exhibits the commerce of only the last-mentioned year: hence some 
merely apparent difference in results. The object of the former table is to give a fair 
general view of the average commerce; that of the latter, to exhibit the principal 
items of which our commerce with each country consists. 

The reduced values are carried to the fourth decimal of Id, merely to obviate the 
necessity of giving another tabic with the actual values of the exports. It is obvious 
that those values can easily be recovered, with sufficient accuracy for general pur¬ 
poses, by multiplying the personal consumption by the population. 

India and Ceylon:— 

Population —India, Commercial Tariffs., part zcxiiL, page 2(34 . 118,000,000 

Ceylon, „ „ ,, 695 . 1,500,000 • 

114500,000 

British India only, about. 70,000,000 

Taxation —Taken for the year 1845, Parliamentary Paper .No. 188, oF 1847, 
page 6. Of the gross sum of 22,074,7681 about three-fourths appear to be 
collected from our own territories exclusively, and one-fourth is derived from 
customs, salt, &<c., which affect the whole population of India ; the personal 
taxation is stated in the table accordingly. 

J&xports~~ Amount for 1841-2, the latest available for all the Presidencies. 
Commercial Tariffs, xxiiL, pages 177, 182,191;—taken as derived from the 
population of all India. 

Mexico 

^Population ?--Commercial Tariffs* rvi., page 9. Thomson's Mexico, page 187. 

Station —Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 248. Thomson’s Mexico, page 196. 

This sum is taken as 17,000,000 dollars of acknowledged taxation, and 
7,000,000 dollars of embezzlement. The expenses of the Government come 
to about 22,000,000 dollars. Commercial Tariffs, xvi., pnge 248. 

Itlxports —Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 271. Thomson’s Mexico, page 189. 
Central America :— 

l^jpulaiion —Yery uncertain. Commercial Tariffs, xvii., xviii,, page 02. Of 
taxation or exports I have met with no information. 

In Table II. the values of our exports to this country are taken for 1847, 
the commerce during the six years selected, via., 1840-45, having been too 
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and disturbed to ad nut of being-represented.. The direct exportation 
from England is increased in this table in a fevy items, by the re-export from 
the West Indies. 

Cuba and am Pobhign West Imtm :— 


Porto Kjco, ,, }J 

French Islands and Guiana, 
Dutch Islands, 
w Guiana, xviir., 

Danish Islands, xx. f 


}? 

if 


)i 

a 


e 68 . . 

1,007,624 

119 . . 

600,000 

145, &c, . 

284,408 

156, &c. , 

19,789 

183 . . 

83,000 

159 . . 

41,200 


3,936,091 


Taxation—Ta\m for Cuba only for 1847 ; amount, 12,808,713 dollars 
equal to 2,561,743/. 

“ Qf Ihis revenue it is stated 1,500,000 dollars are applied to the civil 
service, including the ministers and consuls of Spain, in North and South 
America; 4,500,000 dollars for the military; 1,250,000 for the marine; and 
the remainder remitted to S^unT-Maddenl* Island of Cuba, page 106. 

Exports —Taken for Cuba only for 1842, Commercial Tariffs, xx., page 84. 

Comparing the amounts of five years previous to 1844, Commercial Tariffs, 
xxi., page 103, with the other accounts of our traffic with the Foreign West 
Indies, it appears that Cuba is a better customer to us per bead than the 
other islands, in the proportion of about 11 to 7. 

Hath:— 

Population —Commercial Tariffs, xx., page 5. 

Taxation —Average of 1840 and 1841, a period of civil war, page 56. 

.Exports —Page 62* 

Columbia;— 

Pojndatton —New Grenada, Commercial Tariffs, xviih, page 153 * 1,360,000 
Venezuela, „ „ „ 159 . 887,168 

Ecuador, „ ,, 192 . 550,000 


2,797,163 


Taxation^-- *Ne\v Gremida, Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 314. 

Y eneznela, „ „ „ 354. 

Ecuador—no information. 

Exports—New Grenada, Commercial Tariffs, xviiL page 323. 

Venezuela, „ >f „ 343. 

Ecuador {average of 1848 and 1844), v 355* 

In Table I. the direct export from England is augmented by 243,269/., 
the value of the re-export of British goods to Columbia from the West Indies, 
of which 162,1631. was of cotton goods. The united value of the direct 
export) and the re-export, is that given in the table, 
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In the column Columbia, Table II., the direct export From England has 
been increased by the re-export in 1845 of British goods from the West 
Indies, which are ns follows 

Cotton manufactures .... 9'&?&Q£k per head* 

Linen „ .... 8*2244 ,, 

Silk „ .... 0*2370 

Woollen „ . . . ■ 0-7912 

Hardware M .... 0*4058 „ 

The re-exports to other countries of South America are too small to require 
notice. 

Peru :— 

Population —Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 222. 

Taxation—Plo information. 

Exporis — Coniinercial Tariffs, xix., page 862. 

Bolivia :— 

Pop via lion— (Very uncertain; estimates, vary from 500,000 to 1,500,000). 
Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 251. 

Taxation —No information. 

Exports —Commercial 'Tariffs, xix., pages 371, 372. 

Our exports to Peru and Bolivia are classed together in the returns of the 
British customs for the period under discussion. Strictly, the figures given 
in Table IL, under the head of Peru, are not quite accurate, and, perhaps, 
cannot be made so. Since the imports of foreign goods into Bolivia are very 
much less than those into Peru, while the population of the former is so 
uncertain as to a (ford no safe basis of calculation, it appeared likely that the 
smallest error would be committed by attributing all the goods to the con¬ 
sumption of Pern, and appending this explanation. The entire import of 
Bolivia, from all countries, does not much exceed 300,0<W. per annum, of 
which only part is from England: nine-tenths of the payment is made in 
silver. Commercial Tariffs, xviii., pages 371, 372, Maeculloeh’s Commercial 
Dictionary, art. Lamar. 

Brazil ;— 

PoputvAim —Commercial Tariffs, xxi., page 47. 

Taxation — ,, ,, „ 181, 

Exports — ,, „ » 17$. 

Of the amount of 7*974 id, per head, in Table IL, Brazil, under the title 
of goods enumerated in the official tables, but not in this, the following are 
the principal items d. 

Beer and Ale ... 1*4519 

Butter and Cheese.3*5192 

Leather, wrought and imwrought .... 0*5488 

Chili :— 

PapvUatiorb-r&o'm Merclal Tariffs, xviii,, page 256. 

Taxation —No information. 

Exports —Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 374. 
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States of Rto r>n la Plata:—- 

Pop itlation— Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 289. 

Tam lion —No informa do n. 

'JSxporU —Cottiioercial Tariffs, xix., page 398, arid Maeculloeh’s Oommercinl Dic¬ 
tionary, art. Monte Video* 

Bitrusn West Indies:— 

Population -—Parliamentary Paper, No. 420, of 1845, page 0. 

Taxation — 

Tables of Population, Revenue, &«., of the United Kingdom, xiv.and 
xvi.; average of 1842.-3, 1845. 

In Table I. the averago of our annual exports to the British West Indies in 
the six years 1840 45 was 2,798,9184, from which I deduct an annual re-export of 
311,0931. A deduction of the same nature is made in respect of cotton goods. The 
quantities in the table are those left for consumption in the British West Indies, on 
the average of the six years specified. 

From the values of goods exported to the British West Indies in 1845, as given 
in the Tables of Population, Revenue, &c., xv., sect. A., page 104, &c., have been 
subtracted the re-exports from those islands, as given in part x\l, pages 277, &c, ? to 
the following amounts per head:— 

s. d. £ 


Cotton manufactures , * 

. B 6*2050 or 156,375 



Iron and steel,, 

. , 

. 0 2*6260 ,, 9,359 



Linen 

>> 

. * 

. 1 4*8178 „ 60,458 



Silk 

ti 

. 

. 0 1*0424 „ 3,862 



Woollen 

it 

• ■ 

. 0 3*6936 „ 13,635 






5 5*7848 „ 243,789 



The quantities in Table II. 

are those left for consumption in the British West 

Indies, in the year 1845, after subtracting the foregoing re-exports. 



In the same table the 

large* amount of 13.?. 4T12M. per head per annum, not 

given in detail, is made up of the following items ;— 




8. 

a. 


8. 

cL 

Bacon and Haras . , 

. 0 

7-3953 

Brought up * 


9*5676 

Beef and Pork . , . 

. 0 

4-3062 

Painters" Colours . . . 

0 

5*3166 

Beer and Ale . . . 

. 1 

9-4417 

Plate, Fluted Ware, Jewel¬ 



Butter and Cheese * 

.' 1 

10-9787 

lery, and Watches . . 

0 

3*6002 

Cordage , . . . . 

/ 0 

5-3935 

Salt. 

0 

0*8083 

Fish (Herrings) . * 

. 0 

0-8409 

Soap and Candles . . . 

2 11*8380 

Hats , . . . ^ . 

. 0 

3-5460 

Sugar (refined) .... 

0 

4*8909 

Lead and Shot . . . 

. 0 

2-4043 

Tin, un wrought . . ; 

0 

0*2704 

Leather, wrought and un- 


Tin and Pewter Wares, 



wrought .... 

. 2 

9-6577 

and Tin Plates , . . 

0 

3*8200 

Saddlery and Haroe as 

:j 0 

7-1043 

13 

4*1123 


3 

9-5676 
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CHAPTER VI 



DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN FACTS AND PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
IN THE LINE AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE GREAT INDIAN 
PENINSULA RAILWAY COMPANY. 



If the foregoing chapters are not greatly in error, as to both 
facts and inferences, it is hardly possible to overrate the im¬ 
portance of improved modes of communication in India. Much, 
indeed has been said on this subject, especially of late ;■ while 
it is almost superfluous to remark that little real progress has 
yet been made in respect to it. Not much, indeed, seems to be 
generally known or felt as to the facts, whether as to construc¬ 
tion or traffic, which must influence the practical steps to be 
taken; and yet it is upon these facts that the success of the 
whole system of effort, and the realization of its consequences, 
depend. 

If I endeavour to assist in establishing a stronger, because 
a better-informed, public opinion in England, on this mo¬ 
mentous subject, I shall confine myself, as to local and prac¬ 
tical questions, almost entirely to a discussion of the facts 
connected with the railway system of Western India;—not, 
indeed, as undervaluing railways in other parts of India, nor 
as discouraging the extension of common roads, nor as 
adverse to the making the best of the very scanty lines of 
possible river navigation which Peninsular India possesses ; 
but rather in the belief that a tolerably complete and accurate 
exposition of matters, with which years of willing attention, 
and the fulfilment of responsible duties, have made rae familiar, 
will better serve the general cause than a looser disquisition on 





matters spread over a wider field. I believe, also, I shall be 
forgiven if I add that, as the book published some time ago by 
Lieut.-Col. Grant, of the Bombay Engineers, gives forcible 
and talented expression to what I deem serious errors which 
are generally entertained, and opposes the designs which 1 felt 
it my duty to recommend, it seems to me that the discussion on 
.local questions will he most conveniently conducted in the form 
principally of an examination of that hook. The disadvantages 
of a polemical mode of expression will probably be more than 
counterbalanced by having before us the actual views of one 
who has so well and so fully expressed what others have hinted 
at or approved. 

The progress made by the public mind in respect of tho 
application of the railway system to the circumstances and 
wants of India is attested at least by the existence of a con¬ 
siderable amount of discussion and of diversity of opinion. 
Possibly, while I deeply regret the great delay which lias taken 
place in the practical adoption of the system, I may appreciate 
more vividly than others tho evidence of a growth of atten¬ 
tion and of earnest wishes which this diversity of sentiments 
affords. In 1842 and 1.843, when my solitary efforts com¬ 
menced, the greatest difficulty was to meet the incredulity and 
even ridicule with which my statements and suggestions were 
almost everywhere received. First, however, a few of those 
who, from long residence in India, wore the best informed and 
the most anxious for the improvement of the country in which 
they had spent so much of their lives, gave me encouragement 
and imparted aid. Afterwards, in 1844, it became practicable 
to form a Provisional Committee. But even in the following 
year, 1845 (memorable for tho extent and character of its 
speculations), so small a sum as 2400/.. could not be raised in 
London in order to dispatch me to India, except by giving the 
contributors an enormous contingent interest to induce them to 
encounter the risk ; notwithstanding that, at, that early period, 
the facts as to traffic were so ascertained as only to be con¬ 
firmed by subsequent investigations:—so great was then the 
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general ignorance of Indian subjects, and the timidity conse¬ 
quent upon it. 

Nor in India itself were opinions less discouraging. A line 
in the neighbourhood of .Bombay had been proposed, examined, 
and abandoned. Differences of opinion had arisen out of the 
proceedings connected with that line; and public men, who 
were earnestly desirous of the improvement of the country, 
doubted or denied the possibility of constructing or main¬ 
taining railways there, or, if constructed and maintained, that 
such works would pay. Not one practical step had been taken 
when I reached Bombay, in Sept., 1845, except making 
some preliminary surveys and estimates for the then-abandoned 
line. As to the passage of the Great Western Ghauts by rail¬ 
way, on which to a great extent the value of any line in 
Western India must depend, its possibility was positively and 
very generally denied ; while, in deference to an equally rife 
and decided opinion, that natives would never travel by rail¬ 
way, I found it necessary, in forming the estimates of traffic, 
to leave out of account every shilling we might hope to derive 
from the conveyance of passengers. 

The investigations, however, of 1846 seemed to put an end 
to this state of things. The principles by which it appeared 
to me we were most likely to discover the best point,, perhaps 
die only one, for crossing the Ghauts, and so for deter¬ 
mining, in an engineering view, the general course of the line, 
were so zealously, skilfully, and successfully worked out by 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Conybeare, that no doubt was left as to the 
practicability and prefer ableness of the course proposed; while 
the lino so preferred, for engineering reasons, was found to he 
on the whole better adapted than any other, as a first line, 
to meet, the wants of the country, and to insure, if any could, 
due returns to the shareholders. At the same time documents 
of undoubted trustworthiness, prepared for the most part origin¬ 
ally for the ordinary purposes of the Government, and not for 
those of the railway, showed, beyond reasonable doubt, that 
the amount of traffic (independent of passengers), and the 



rates which could be charged for its conveyance without danger 
of being under-hidden by the existing means of conveyance, 
would afford ample dividends on any probable amount of 
capital required for the constructing and furnishing of the line. 

From the date of the publication of the reports which ex¬ 
hibited the facts elicited by our surveys and investigations, and 
their hearing on the prospects of the undertaking, the question 
lias not been, as it was before, “• Shall railways be made in the 
Presidency of Bombay ? ”—-hardly has it been,“ What direction 
shall they take?”—but, “ When shall they be made? And 
under what arrangements for countervailing the absence of 
knowledge, and consequently of confidence iu English and 
native shareholders ? ” 

Not, indeed, that that stage of the business was passed over 
without occasional and individual expressions of diversities of 
opinion as to the direction of the line; for, while I was in the 
service of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, I 
received a few plans, chiefly suggested by residents in India, 
different from that which I proposed, and on which the calcula¬ 
tions of the Company were founded. To each and all of these, 
I believe, without exception, I gave careful examination, and 
what appeared to me suitable replies; and I think, in each 
case, the facts, when all taken into account, wore so clear 
against the proposal, that I had no difficulty in saying why, as 
to my own opinion, 1 did not concur in it; and I further 
believe that; had these plans been accompanied with estimates 
of traffic, derived from trustworthy sources, the unsoumlness of 
every one of them would have become manifest to the pro* 
posers themselves. If, therefore, I have adhered, as I still do, 
to a belief that the route by Tannah and the Malsej Ghaut is 
the best line for the country and the shareholders, it is not for 
lack of other suggestions; and I crust to be able to show that 
it is for far better reasons than a mere fondness for my own 
plans. 

Clear, however, as I think the case, when fully understood, 
is in favour of the Malsej line, and against the route by the 
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Bhore Ghaut to Poonah, proposed by Col. Grant and other's, 
I neither expect nor wish that it should be adopted without 
discussion. The world will cake its own way on what, rightly 
or wrongly, it believes to be its own convictions: and, moreover, 
it is hardly to be ex 
Government engineer 


leet'ed that a body of highly-intelligent 
officers, residenll in the country and 
charged with its interests, should at once give place to a 
stranger, who, after sojourning but a year amongst them, ven¬ 
tures to propound and stand by an opinion, and even a set of 
opinions, very different from any which they had promulgated, 
or probably so much as entertained. 'Ready and glad as I am 
to bear testimony to the handsome and cordial liberality with 
which every public officer, these included, assisted my inquiries 
and operations in India (and I believe those of our engineers, 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Couybeare, also), I can. hardly suppose that 
some of them at least would not take views different from mine; 
and I cheerfully add they are at least as able, and quite as 
much entitled, to maintain them. 

The appearance, therefore, of the-book entitled “Bombay Cot¬ 
ton and Indian Railways,” by Lieut.-Col. C. W. Grant, of the 
Bombay Engineers, to which T have before adverted, although 
it deals somewhat decidedly with the plans I proposed, and I 
differ widely from its conclusions, neither. surprised nor dis¬ 
couraged me. I take it rather as an evidence, of progress, and 
as one of many proofs that Indian railways, however laughed 
at seven years ago, will never be suffered to sleep again. More¬ 
over, I am glad of the facilities it affords me for the discussion 
of the subjects to which it relates. In one respect only does 
my changed position affect this inquiry :—I have not now com¬ 
mand of papers which might possibly assist mo; but I believe 
that 1 shall be able to adduce undoubted facts which are deci¬ 
sive of the most important points; and, for the rest, I trust my 
memory will not lead me far wrong, 

I am glad to begin by declaring my hearty concurrence in 
much that Gob Grant, has saidin bis description of the 
advantages to be conferred on Western India by the railway 
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' ayste.ro—in Ms anxiety that capital should not he wasted on 
ornament—in his preference for light engines and frequent 
trains (from -which, however, I do not deduce a preference, us 
ho does, for light, roads)—in his regard for the wishes, habits, 
and advantage, of the people of India—in his solicitude for 
the pecuniary success of whatever line may he undertaken- 
and, not least, in his regret that the magnificent volume of 
water, with which nature every year favours the western side of 
India, should roll idly and waste fully to the sea. However I 
may be found to differ from him as to the means of securing 
the objects of our common pursuit, I cannot hut, feel that his 
pursuit of the very objects for which I have long laboured is a 
, strong additional title to the careful examination of his argu- 
‘iBe’hts, which his rank and talents would have justly required 
at. my hands; and if these pages should wear much of the 
appearance of difference, I trust it will he remembered that to 
state my differences and the causes of them are their very pur¬ 
pose, and that to repeat constantly the many particulars in 
which we agree would only distract, attention from the matters 
on which no doubt Col. Grant, as much as myself, wishes the 
truth, whatever it is, should be made known. 

It may serve to clear our way to state next a few misap¬ 
prehensions as to matters of fact into which Col. Grant has 
fallen. 

1, My respected opponent supposes that the estimate of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, of 15,000/. per 
mile for the construction and furnishing, is that of the cost of 
a tingle line 1 , that is, with one pair of rails : not so, it is for a 
double line, and it is probably even an.over estimate for that. 
It includes, with -other items, the materials of a double per¬ 
manent way, consisting of ballast, sleepers, rails (70 lbs. per 
yard, at 05 rupees per ton, delivered at, Bombay, thon thought 
sufficient), chairs, and keys, amounting to 87,878 rupees per 



What has led Col. Grant into an error which so seriously 
1 Pages 6.8, tiO, 117, and 137. 
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affects some of bis principal arguments, I cannot conjecture; 
at'the same time it is fair to say, that the fact of its being an 
estimate for a double line seems to have been left to be under ¬ 
stood from the universal usage of such documents, and does 
not appear to have been expressly stated in any paper likely to 
have fallen into his hands. The error is therefore merely that 
of too hasty an inference; yet not the less for that does it 
vitiate the arguments founded upon it, and with theim many of 
OoL Grant’s conclusions. 

2. The next misapprehension is that it was .intended to fix 
the permanent terminus at Bycullab 1 . No such design was 
ever entertained. But as the views of the Government on the 
site of the terminus did not agree with those of the merchants, 
the matter was deferred, even in reference to the longer 
originally intended to be undertaken at the beginning; and 
when tile necessity unhappily arose for cutting down the .first 
undertaking to a line to Callinn only, the still stronger reason 
occurred of not burdening the capital for so short a line, with 
the expense of an extensive and costly permanent terminus. 
Hence the proposal for a temporary terminus at. Byeullah : the 
line stopped there, awaiting further orders. 

Much attention was given to tins question; and I took care, 
when in Bombay, to examine thoroughly one very practicable 
and eligible design, not with the view of excluding further dis¬ 
cussion, but for the purpose then chiefly necessary of satisfying 
parties in England that at least one acceptable arrangement 
for a terminus could bo carried .out at a moderate expense. It 
appeared to me, however, that Bombay will eventually require 
two termini, and that these can be cheaply and conveniently 
obtained. One of them would he situated at Warree Bunder, 
and be extended by a single line for animal draft across the 
other bunders, drawing traffic from each; the other in Back 
Bay, opposite the Cliureh Gate of the Fort, to be reached by 
crossing Girgaum, embanking the bay, and recovering the 
requisite land amongst tire rooks, which are dry at low water; 

1 Page 105. 
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this line also to he extended for cattle draft, so as to deliver 
cotton at the Screws at the north end of Colabah. 

8. The charge of 2| cl. per ton per mile for carriage, by the 
Great Indian .Peninsula Railway, is treated by Col. Grant as 
an unchangeable rate, essential to the pecuniary success of the 
line 1 2 ; contrariwise, it is only an estimated charge, adopted 
merely because it is the highest which was deemed consistent 
with securing the traffic to the railway, and therefore the most 
proper to reckon on and to adopt until experience, as yet 
altogether wanting in India, might show what modifications 
were desirable for all parties. That such modifications are 
practicable is shown by the fact that the estimated cost of 
working the line with 180,000 tons of goods per annum is but 
7J,02i/. per annum for the distance from Bombay to Allot, 
or 0'94^. per ton per mile 8 ; a cost which is still ’liable to 
reduction from the fixed expenses being shared by a larger 
traffic. All above that estimated cost is applicable to dividend, 
and may be diminished as may seem advisable. That a dimi¬ 
nution of the rate was contemplated from the first is shown by 
my paper “E, .on the cost of carriage by native means, and 
the rate to be safely charged by railway,’’ 3 * in which these 
words occur: —“ For after we have first ascertained the safety 
of the undertaking with this highest practicable charge, we 
may then have to go over the subject again for the purpose of 
judging whether that charge, or one still lower, will most con¬ 
duce to the prosperity of the railway.” 

Two facts control, the charges, anti practical skill lies in 
deducing from the special circumstances of each case the point 
at which those facts fix the charge of maximum profit; a high 
charge gives more profit on each ton, but a low one brings a 
greater number of tons to the line. The true charge is that 

1 Pages 15, 84, 94, 142. 

2 Letter of J. Chapman to Mr, Crawford, Sept. 1, 1846, in the Report, Maps, and 
Papers of the Grpafc Indian Peninsula Railway Company, page 28. 

3 Report, Maps, and Papers of the Croat Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 

page 49. 
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which so combines profit on each ton, with the number of tons 
carried, as to bring a larger surplus than would be obtained 
from either higher charges or a greater number of tons. My 
own opinion, held, however, subject to further knowledge and 
investigation, is that considerably leas • than 2f<fe per ton per 
mile for coarse goods will be the charge of maximum profit on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

4. Col. Grant assumes that all the traffic between the inte¬ 
rior and the coast now passes by the Bhore and Thul Ghauts. 
This is a common belief with Europeans, but it. is far from 
being correct. These two ghauts, are those best known to us ; 
the former, from being on the direct line between Bombay and 
Poonah, and from having had a constructed, road on it about 
fourteen years ; the latter, from having been of late years much 
improved, find having therefore become the best road to Bom¬ 
bay for the cotton of Cnndeish and Berar. Under the native 
rule, which preceded ours, there seems to have been no such 
pre-eminence of traffic by these ghauts ; indeed the works and 
ancient paved roads of the'Malsej Ghaut (the like of which, I 
believe, occur nowhere else on the Syadree range), and the 
derivation of its name 1 , rather countenance the belief that this 
was formerly the ghaut of principal use. Careful inquiry in 
the country, and statements made to me by the best-informed 
.British and native civil officers in the ghaut districts, satisfied 
me that very much traffic passes even now by other routes than 
those of the Bhore and Thul Ghauts, and that very slight 
differences of cost of maintenance of cattle, condition of roads 
and pastures, &e., &c., divert much of the traffic to any of 
several different routes. Col. Grant himself supplies a state¬ 
ment at p. 149, which, combined with other ■well-ascertained 
facts, confirms this view of the. case; for while the traffic of 
Bombay with the interior, including salt, appears almost, en¬ 
tirely on official authority to amount to 180,000 tons per 

1 M&l —goods, wares, merchandise., commodities. Stj —scries, train, line, regular 
disposition or consecution.—.Moksworth’s ‘ f Mahrattee Dictionary.” 



annum *, of -which nearly all must pass over the ghauts, the 
statements given, by him, from official sources, show that but 
40,544 tons passed the Bhore Ghaut in 1848—9, and but 
50,573 tons the Thai Ghaut in eight and a half months of the 
same year; giving, in all probability, less than 100,000 tons 
per annum for both, and leaving nearly as much more to he 
carried by other routes, notwithstanding the superiority for 
travelling of these constructed roads. It seems clear that it 
is from the adventitious circumstance of their having been 
selected by us for improvement, and not from any natural 
relation they bear to the sources of traffic, that the Bliore and 
Tbul Ghauts are now the most frequented, yet not the exclu¬ 
sive, passes up the great barrier step between Bombay and the 
interior. 

5. Perhaps the most important misapprehension as to facts 
into which Ool. Grant has fallen is that connected with the 
present and possible sources of the supply of cotton 1 2 . I do 
not, indeed, see his object in endeavouring to show' that a rail¬ 
way into the Deccan will not increase the supply ; for, after all, 
he comes to the conclusion that such a railway ought to bo 
made; and, but for the hearing of a right understanding of the 
subject on the energy with which such a design may be prose¬ 
cuted, I might perhaps safely leave the question to he decided 
by time. Because Guzerat at this time'produces two-thirds of 
the cotton exported from Bombay, he supposes (and is far from 
being alone in it) that a railway across the Ghauts will not 
much affect the supply. This error arises apparently from his 
not being aware that the greatest cotton field of India is the 
Deccan and Berar, and not Guzerat; and that we do not get 
adequate supplies of cotton from that quarter, only because if 
it were grown we have not the means of carrying it away. A 
parallel drawn from English facts may show the nature and 
force of the argument, We obtain iron from South Wales, 

1 Report, Maps, and Papers of the Great Indian Railway Company, Paper C, 
page 3L 

2 Page 27. 
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and carry it away by sea ; we know, also, tnat there is a vast 
supply of ore, and of all other mineral requisites for the pro¬ 
duction of iron, in Stafford shire. If we had no roads into 
Staffordshire, I apprehend that, notwithstanding the richness of 
the natural supply, we should obtain no iron from it; and, in 
that state of things, Col. Grant’s argument would go to affirm 
that because our iron came chiefly from South Wales, a canal 
or railway into Staffordshire would bring us no additional sup¬ 
ply;—a mistake easily made by one who did not happen-to 
know the peculiar mineral riches of the latter district. Put 
cotton for iron,--Guzerat for South Wales,—and Bern- for 
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Malsej Ghaut, would bo overcome the chief difficulties pre¬ 
sented by the nature of the country, as to give new life to the 
industry of the interior, and to the commerce of the port of 
Bombay; all beyond that, although highly important, ■would 
not be indispensable to the great public objects to be first 
accomplished. 

Having already gone fully into the consideration of the 
various sources of supply of cotton presented by different parts 
of India, I shall not again enter at length into that subject. 
If the facts I have adduced have any weight, they will of them¬ 
selves suggest the practical inferences necessary to vigorous 
and well-planned action for securing the advantages which 
they show to be within our own reach. But an argument 
drawn by Col. Grant from the facts of Guzerat, and applied to 
the very different ease of Berar, requires some attention. This 
argument is in substance as follows: that as Guzerat, which has 
cheap carriage by sea to Bombay cannot compete in cotton 
with America, neither could Berar, even with the help of a 
railway, .since even a railway would not bring carriage from 
Berar to so low a cost as that by sea from Guzerat 1 . The 
facts I have already adduced may be taken as a sufficient 
answer to this argument, since they show that, with a railway, 
Berar cotton could nearly always have been sold at Liverpool 
at a profit, in face of American; while, with present means of 
conveyance, it must often have been sold at a loss. The dif¬ 
ference between the circumstances of Guzerat and Berar should, 
however, he further understood. 

Sea carriage from Guzerat to Bombay is indeed cheap, being 
but three rupees for seven cwt.*, equal to 0'088af. per lb., or, 
on the distance, O'789c/. per ton per mile; from this rate there 
is evidently nothing material to be saved by reduction. Gu¬ 
zerat, as 1 have already shown, does already send to Bombay 
nearly as much cotton as, with its present knowledge, and 
means of agriculture, it can grow r . But it complains that 

1 Pages 12, 15.. 

• Report of the Bombay Cotton Committee, page 20. 
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when it has grown all it can, and sold the produce at a price 
determined in Liverpool by its competition with American 
cotton, the Government steps in and takes the greater part of 
the price; and this complaint is made on the authority of the 
Government’s own officer; Mr. Davies stating 1 , that out of 
the value of a candy of cotton, which may he as low as 75 
rupees', the Government takes, or rather did take, 48; that 
is, out of a minimum, price of %\d. per lb., the Government 
took 1 \d. 

Here, then, is plainly a case of over-assessment, which jus¬ 
tice to the people requires should be remedied; for Guzerat is 
probably paying much more than its fair share of tire expenses 
of Government; hut from the quantity of ootton already habi¬ 
tually sent from Guxerat, it does not appear that this just 
reform (which I am glad to learn is commenced) can materially 
augment the export, except slowly and remotely, by diminishing 
the poverty and increasing’the resources of the people, and so 
tending to improve their agriculture and to increase the weight 
of tlieiv crops per acre". 

1 Report of the Bombay Cotton Committee, page 40. 

a 30 rupees pef.bhaf, which yields 812* lbs. of clean cotton; the candy is 7 cwt. 

s Guzerat, which extends round the head of the Gulf of Cambay, is a very level 
and fertile country, separated trom the rest of India on the north and east by 
mountains covered with thick pestiferous jungles. With an early history, in winch 
facts, fiction, and mythology, leave ample room for conjecture, it affords the first 
traces of continuous and probable events, about the middle of the eighth century of 
our era. Pour dynasties, and a temporary subjection to the throne of Delhi, bring 
its affairs down to the time of Akbar; the tale is chequered by the usual varieties 
of cruelties, rebellions, murders, depositions, adventures, and restorations, with the 
occasional occurrence of a good king, and perhaps more than the usual proportion of 
long reigns Internal dissensions, in which Akbar was appealed to, and the use 
made of Gtizerat against him, by some refractory prince-subjects of his own, gave 
that politic and enterprising monarch an opportunity, in 1573, of re annexing the 
country to the Mogul dominions. In 16(14, Si vajee, . the celebrated founder of the 
Mnhratta empire, then in the transition state between a freebooter and a king, 
plundered Surat for six days; and the next year tlfe same city was visited by the 
French traveller, Thevenot, who found a custom house, which was managed with 
the utmost pomposity and inefficiency of office, and which inflicted on those who 
arrived at it an examination tar worse than that now endured at Calais; from this 
flomne it was not easy to obtain tin* release of persons under two days, or of goods 




But. the caae of Berar is altogether different. Good cotton 
may commonly be bought there at prices -varying from 1 \d. to 
1 \d. per lb.; n cheapness -which, however, is often of no avail, 


in much less than a month : the Frenchman accuses the officers of gross and corrupt 
oppression. At this time (i the kingdom of Guaerat” seems to have paid to the 
Government of Delhi about 1,177,000^ per annum (about one-third of the present 
gross revenues of the Bombay Presidency) ; hut whether this was the total and gross 
taxation, or the surplus remitted after local charges were paid, does not clearly 
appear. 

This traveller experienced afterwards, in the Mogul territories of the Deccan, and 
stiil more in those of Hyderabad, the manner in which hnkks and transit duties 
were then collected—a manner which might well justify Abul Fazl in saying, some 
IK) years before, that these duties were introduced “by the avarice of men who 
feared not God, to the oppression of mankindand his master Akbar, in decreeing 
(bow much in vain) their abolition. They appear even to have survived the sub¬ 
sequent revenue .reform of Mullick Umber in those countries. 

The irruption of Sivajee was only the beginning of the Maliratta raids into 
Guzorat; and, in 1724, some regular footing was obtained by the chiefs of that 
people, in the form of a conceded right to the te diouth/' or fourth part of the public 
revenue, and the " siirdeshmookee,” ora tenth part besides; both to be collected by 
themselves. It is hardly necessary to say that this cession was but the prelude of 
further encroachments., and of quarrels and fighting in the country amongst the 
Mahrattas themselves for the booty successively obtained. At the beginning of the 
present century, brothers were contesting hi arms a right, according to Hindoo law, 
to succeed to the possession of the revenue, and they were not the only militant 
parties. These contentions occasioned the further calling in of the British, who had 
acquired Surat 50 years before, and afterwards some other districts, by means which 
did not always deserve or obtain credit for either good faith or good policy. From 
1800 to 1817, this eminently fertile province was a perpetual scene of discord; and 
districts, or rather their revenues, passed and repassed in bargains between different 
parties, to the unsettling of all permanent interests and consistent plans. At the 
latter date, that of the fall of the Peishwa, the country was settled, as to go¬ 
vernment, nearly in its present form; the Guikwar, a native prince, descended 
from a Mahratta leader, holds part of the country, and the British the remainder. 
In those days native chiefs, called Grassias, levied black mail, and aggravated the 
mischiefs by disputes amongst themselves as to the right to it, all sides making 
the cultivator pay when they could; anil there were villages and tribes which 
ordinarily stood out, by force, for formal security against the oppression of tho 
government, before they consented to pay revenue. The same irregular and arbitrary 
additional taxation was also found here as in the Deccan, and, after vain attempts at 
amendment, was abolished, in 1844, all over the Presidency. 

In 1817, the Oolleetorate of Baroclie, of which parts had come into the possession 
of tho British some years before, was surveyed with great care by Lieut.-Colonel 
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since the ever-varying cost and great difficulty of carriage 
always render it doubtful whether, even with that cheapness, 
the merchant can safely venture on the trade, and often, in- 


,Mmuer Williams, whose published memoir supplies Jiome of the most important facts 
connected with the native constitution and usages of that part of India., as well as 
of the condition of the people, and of the amount of taxation at that time. 

The Colelcforate of Surat, which under our government had for some time ex¬ 
hibited symptoms of mismanagement, was subjected, in 1832, to a complete investi¬ 
gation by the Revenue Commissioner, Mr. Williamson Ramsey. It was found that 
the directions given to the principal collector for necessary improvements in Its 
revenue affairs, had not been carried into effect—that excessive assessments, probably 
the remains of former misrule, had been suffered to continue—that a corrupt body of 
native subordinates, the usual accompaniment of excessive assessments, held the 
management of details—that the declining revenue was only realized by cultivation 
under force, and sometimes by torture, indicted by the native officers—and that the 
chief British officer was ignorant of these doings, being probably content to learn 
the state of the country exclusively from accounts brought to. his office, instead of 
seeing as much as he could for himself. On this state of affairs being made known, 
the Government of Lord Clare, at Bombay, immediately removed the principal 
collector to a smaller district, already too well settled to permit much mistake ; and 
the Revenue Commissioner, zealously aided by the assistant collectors, the lamented 
Messrs. Chambers, effected a thorough revision of the assessments, and re-organiza¬ 
tion of the service, the consequences of which soon showed themselves in extended 
cultivation, increasing comfort, and improved revenue. 

When Bamche was surveyed by Col, Williams, in 1817-18, Lite price of Surat 
cotton was, in England, from 7 *L to 20 d, 9 and in Bombay not far from 6//.. per lb.; at 
the date of Mr. Williamson Ramsey’s settlement of S urat, viz., 1832, the price was from 
3iff. to 5lff. in Liverpool, and more than 4ff. in Bombay; since those dates the price 
has been as low as 2Jff. in England, and not much more than 2ff. in Bombay, The 
collector of Baroehe showed, in 1816, in answer to the inquiries of the Cotton Com¬ 
mittee of Bombay, that the greater part of the value latterly realized by the crop of 
cotton, went to the Government in the form of land-tax; nor could it be otherwise if 
the settlements above-mentioned, which were made when both cotton and grain bore 
vastly higher prices, and which justly hnd much weight and authority, were allowed 
to have the effect of permanent settlements; and it would not he difficult to show 
that ip other parts of Western India., a permanent settlement, if it had boon made 
some years ago, must have occasioned much suffering, through the fall in the money 
value of agricultural produce, which has resulted from the general establishment of 
peace and safety, 

Three or lour years ago a reduction of assessment was made or attempted in Baroehe, 
by means of ti punch ay et, or committee, formed of the native hereditary revenue 
officers of the Baroche and Surat districts. The rates fixed were about 05 . 8£d. for. 
the best, and 25. I ff. for the worst lands per acre, not being garden or irrigated 



deed, occasion him serious loss. Even the variations of so 
great an element, of cost, of cotton at Bombay as its carriage 
from the interior are sufficient to keep clown the trade; for, 
from highest to lowest, within these few years, they have ranged 
to an extent greater than the whole ordinary cost of frieght to 
England. 

What Berar needs, then, is certainty and cheapness of 
transit; and for want of it that country does not send us one- 
tenth of the supply it could easily furnish. 

Under these very different circumstances, what force can there 
possibly be in Col. Grant’s argument that because Guzerat, 
with its sea carriage, is- pressed by American competition, 
therefore our supply of cotton from Berar would derive no 
benefit from a railway ? 

Nor does the proposed help to Berar in the slightest degree 
interfere with the relief to Guzerat; but it might possibly 
happen that to relieve Guzerat without giving a railway' to 
Berar would diminish, instead of increasing, the supply of 
Indian cotton; since, without extending materially the capa¬ 
bilities of Guzerat, it might give to that province additional 
safety in yielding to the pressure of American competition, 
amd so create a state of the markets in Bombay which would 
be incompatible with any supply from the interior. 

Without further adverting to a subject I have already dis¬ 
cussed at so much length, I proceed to consider the differences 
of opinion that have arisen as to the local disposition of the 
improved facilities of. transit, which it is agreed on all hands 
Western India ought to possess. The local disposition I 
proposed, and which is objected to by Col,. Grant, is as fol- 

lands, and this was expected to he further reduced; the former rate was ah out 1 5 ,?. 
per acre— a severity of taxation which the practice of our predecessors no doubt occa¬ 
sioned, but could not justify, and which was tolerable only from a considerable amount 
of tax-free land being commonly held with that which was so heavily burdened. 

I observe from the public papers, that an active officer of the Bombay engineers 
has lately been sent into Ousserat to effect a regular revenue survey; a work which, 
it is said, has long been delayed for want of competent assistance. 
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Iowa:—starting from any eligible terminus at Bombay, I pro¬ 
posed that tbe line should take nearly the route formerly 
selected by Mr. Clark as far as Tannnh, at which place a 
bridge over the salt-water tide-way would carry it to the main 
land; thence it would proceed by the M'alsej Ghaut to Alleh, 
where, bifurcating in consequence of natural difficulties in the 
direct eastward path, one branch would traverse the Gungu- 
thuree and Candeish, so as to approach the chief cotton dis¬ 
tricts in the Nizam's dominions, and he ready to bo extended 
along the valley of the Nerbudda in one direction, and into 
Malwa in another; while the other branch from Alleh would 
proceed with the rivers Goor and Beema, in a s.s.E. direction, 
to Sholapoor, beyond which point, I believe, little difficulty 
attends the crossing of the country by railway to the Bay of 
Bengal. Time and pecuniary means were so limited, that 
those portions of these lines which lie beyond the Peru lliver, 
an affluent of the Godavery, to the north, and Mhusu, near Be- 
roor, to the south, could not be surveyed; but of all between 
those points and Bombay, plans and sections were taken, and 
the cost and character of the necessary works ascertained; and 
of the remainder, extending to Indore, Hoshungahad, and Bai- 
tool in one direction, and to Sholapoor in the other, amTini 
length more than 700 miles, ocular examinations were made, 
which showed that we had no difficulties ahead, and that these 
lines might be safely and ultimately added to the 200 miles 
already surveyed. The whole of them surveyed and examined 
lines lie in British territory, a precaution then deemed of 
indispensable importance, • and hardly thought of less weight 
now. The complete system of railways in Western India of 
which this line would in time form a part, it was not then 
thought necessary or proper to discuss. Avowedly for the 
present, but only for the present, the line omits to pass by 
Poonah; and this is the defect chiefly for the soke of which 
Col. Grant would reject it. 

The lines proposed by Col. Grant are as follows:—a line of 
railway to commence either at Bombay, or at Inora Bunder cm 



the island of Oaranja, the latter place being separated from 
Bombay by six miles of sea. If the line started from Bombay, 
then it must proceed to Tannah; and, whether from Tannah 
or from Inora Bunder, Col. Grant proposes that it shall go 
direct to Poonah by way of the Bhoro Ghaut. Here, as an 
integral line, he proposes it shall stop, with a prospect, how¬ 
ever, of its being extended by Ahinednuggtir and Aurangabad, 
through the Nizam’s dominions, to the Adjunta pass. But 
this line he proposes shall only be made fit to carry light 
goods and passengers; while the heavy traffic of the country 
shall he carried on a macadamized road, or a stone tram-way 
worked by cattle, by the Thai Ghaut, to Bliewndy near the 
coast, in the general direction of the present route. 

The early part of the line scarcely needs discussion, partly 
because it is already determined on tip to Tannah, and partly 
because a proposal to begin the first great trank railway, 
communicating between the vast interior of India and one of 
its principal ports, with six miles of sea-passage, would not be 
listened to for a moment, wherever another choice existed. It, 
may serve to show the strength and reasonableness of the 
latter objection, in the present instance, to remark briefly,, that 
the railway, if of any use to the country it traverses, should 
bring down an amount of traffic, which in time would require 
provision for crossing, on an emergency, 1500 tons of goods per 
day over the harbour;—that if published maps may be relied 
on, the: local circumstances of the shore are not favourable for 
making the passage independent of the time of the tide;—and 
that for four months in the year the passage would always be 
troublesome, and probably often impracticable. I shall attempt 
to show hereafter that these serious disadvantages at the coast 
are not attended with any compensating facilities inland. 

Col. Grant, indeed, objects to the line starting from Bombay, 
on the ground;:, of the expense of the land requisite for ap¬ 
proaching the town and harbour, and of the danger of crossing 
crowded streets, &e., with rail way trains. The weight of the 
first objection may be learned from the Beport of the Govern- 
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ment Committee on Mr. Clark's line, in 1845, in which, be¬ 
tween the flats at Bycullnh and Wnrree Bunder, the land (the 
same in both cases) was valued at less than 10,000/., a sum, I 
apprehend, singularly small for the accomplishment of such 
an object; and even if the plan of two termini were adopted! 
the cost for land to approach them, I believe, would not be 
more than doubled. The second objection stands for nothing, 
for no such crossing was ever proposed, or is at all necessary. 

Postponing for another chapter the engineering peculiarities 
of the two lines, as far as they can he separated from other 
considerations, I purpose now to discuss various other questions 
raised by the objections of Col. Grant to my line, and by his 
advocacy of his own. 

The chief argument employed by him in support of his line 
to Poonah is, that when extended from, the coast to that place 
it would be “ complete in itself .;” and it is asserted, but entirely 
without proof, that as an integral line it would pay; the accom¬ 
modation of that city, as the seat of the military and civil go¬ 
vernment of the Deccan, is much insisted on ; and it is affirmed 
that its being such will contribute much to the prosperity of 
the railway. 

Since, however, no proof of the quantity or sufficiency of the 
traffic is given or attempted, or even the sources of information 
in respect of it pointed out, it is necessary to examine the 
matter with the aid of such facts as we have; and it. will he 
requisite here, as in many other eases connected with Indian 
railways, to make careful reference to original principles and the 
actual facts of the case, taking special care neither to disregard 
the lights afforded by railway proceedings and results in other 
countries, nor to be misled, in the peculiar circumstances of 
India, by inapplicable although plausible analogies. 

Since the traffic of the country in general, as far as Col. 
Grant’s argument shows anything, may come to either line, it 
is obvious that the main inquiry, as to the special advantage of 
the railway passing at first to Poonah, must be in relation to 
that city. I purpose, then, to ask, first, what is Poonah to the 




interests of the railway; and second, what is the railway to the 
interests of Poonah ? 


1. What is Poonah to the interests of the railway'l —No 
doubt, in England, most of our railways have large towns for 
their termini;—and for this reason, that with us large towns 
are seats of manufacture or commerce, to and from which 
immense weights of material are transported, first in the rude, 
and afterwards in the wrought condition, or by which maritime 
traffic is prosecuted on an equally great, scale; connected with 
these ’Ifansactions is a corresponding concourse and reflux of 
persons, hollowing the apparent analogy of England, it seems 
to have been supposed that Poonah, with 80,000 or 100,000 
inhabitants, must necessarily, by the very magnitude of its 
population, afford sufficient employment for the railway; while 
the line I proposed, having no great towns for its present in¬ 
land termini, must as necessarily lack support. That a large 
town may be, and often is, an eligible and important point for 
a terminus is not questioned;—but is a large town for a terminus 
an indispensable condition of success for a railway all over the 
world? Suppose a well-peopled Country, 500 miles long, with 
a variety of soil and productions in its different parts, but 
with a dispersed population, and not a town near it of more 
than 1000 inhabitants; might not a railway advantageously 
assist in exchanging the products of such a country, although 
its termini were marked only by its own warehouses and the 
dwellings of those who worked it? Again, are all large towns 
necessarily proved, by the very fact of their magnitude, to be 
occupied by inhabitants who are so employed as to ensure 
traffic to a railway? I apprehend not; and I think it will he 
found that Poonah is a case in point. 

Until the middle of last century Poonah was little, if at all, 
distinguished from the eusbas (market towns) of its neigh¬ 
bourhood; but, happening to be one of the districts acquired, 
ad. 171*4, in the confusion of the times, and for his own 
profit, by Ballajee Wishwanath, the first of the hereditary series 
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of Poislnvas 1 , whose interest in that quarter was soon after 
augmented by the regular grant to him of some neighbouring 
districts, it became the residence of the family who, in no 
long period, possessed themselves of the chief power of the 
Mahratta state. But it appears not to have been before the 
year 1750, in the time of Ballajee Bajee Bao, the third of the 
hereditary Peishwas, that Poonah became practically the capital 
of the empire 2 . The -undoubted supremacy at that time ac¬ 
quired by the Peishwa (in form and origin only the first minister 
of the Baja), and the consequent resort to Poonah of the various 
great officers and feudatories of the state, with their numerous 
hands of armed followers, gave an importance to the place which 
it had never acquired from natural, advantages or situation. 

On the fall of the last Peishwa, in 1817, and the establish¬ 
ment of the British power, the chieftains were pensioned, while 
the armed multitudes they had supported were partly taken into 
the regular service of the state, and partly, probably chiefly, 
remitted to the labours of agriculture, Poonah, in consequence, 
fell rapidly in population and wealth, remaining, however, the 
seat of the quieter and less wasteful power of the English 
Government. The period of its greatest depression seems now 
to be past, and the population of late years appears to have 
somewhat increased s . It is the residence of many of the pen¬ 
sioned Mahratta nobles, the resort of the Governor and Council 
of Bombay during the rains, and the seat of the local adminis¬ 
tration of the province in which it stands; it is the head¬ 
quarters of the Bombay army for part, of the year, and several 
thousands of troops, with some important military and civil 
establishments, are located here. 

Prom this brief statement of the history and condition of 
Poonah, it will be seen that its case is very different from that of 

1 Grant Buff’s History of the Mahrattas, i. 436, 437. 

2 Grant Buff*, ii 32. 

3 An extremely heavy house-tax, imposed by the Peishwa, contributed to the 
decline of the city, the repeal of which by the British Government has tended to its 
recovery. 




a large town likely to afford, through the business it prosecutes, 
sufficient occupation for a railway. It is almost entirely a place 
of consumption, and it lives chiefly on incomes earned elsewhere. 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Bristol, New¬ 
castle, Sunderland, and other large towns of England, have spe¬ 
cific natural advantages, from which have resulted corresponding 
employments; and others, as Oxford, Cambridge, Leicester, 
Nottingham, &e., have long been, for whatever reason, the seats 
of important special interests and occupations. These have 
been such as to require the aid of the railway system, and they 
have supplied the requisite remuneration for the service. So 
also Bombay, possessed of one of the finest harbours in the 
world, on a coast which has few other good ones, is naturally 
the chief outlet of Western and Central India, and will neces¬ 
sarily be one of the termini and principal seats of the railway 
system. Wallajahnuggur, one of the proposed termini of the 
Madras Bailway, is an established inland mart of great im¬ 
portance from the quantity of merchandise which is there col¬ 
lected and changes hands. But 1 have been unable to discover 
anything done at Loon ah, which is not equally well done else¬ 
where. On the spot I heard of no manufactures but such as 
were also scattered up and down the whole face of the country; 
nor did I learn that the neighbouring district was at all remark¬ 
able for its natural productions ; nor did it appear that any 
considerable part of the commercial transactions of the interior 
centre at that city. So also, I find nothing whatever in the 
exports and imports between Bombay and the small ports of 
the Conc-an, which seems to indicate that any important branch 
of traffic originates at Poonah, or which appears to be par¬ 
ticularly destined for use or consumption there. 

If these statements be as correct as I believe them to be, the 
80,000 or 100,000 inhabitants of Poonah are just the same to 
the railway, in reference to the traffic to and from the coast, as 
the same number of persous elsewhero; a conclusion which 
may assist us, as follows, in forming an approximate estimate 
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of the traffic that this city, of itself, may afford to a railway, in 
the present economic state of India. 

The inquiries it was my business to institute into the mag¬ 
nitude and courses of the traffic between Bombay and the 
interior, led me to conclude that the tract of county supplied 
with salt from points of the coast near Bombay, is not very 
different from tlmt supplying the general traffic to and from 
that port. If this be an over estimate at all, I think it is only 
in reference to the eastern portion, which is but a small part of 
the whole. Taking the population of that area at 11,000,000, 
affording a traffic of 180,000 1 tons per annum, a very easy 
process of proportion would lead us to expect from the 100,000 
inhabitants of Poonali a traffic in this direction of but 1636 
tons per annum 2 ; and I really do not see what is to effect this 
conclusion, as applied to the coast goods traffic proper to the 
city. If this should be to some a startling result, it must be 
remembered that the whole traffic with the coast, as it at 
present exists, of a part of India as large as England and 
Wales, must he brought into one channel; to afford a smaller 
tonnage than that of some second-class English lines; and 
that the plan of Col. Grant amounts to proposing that we place 
our main reliance for traffic on only one of its cities. 

2. What is the railway to the interests of Poonah?-— 
If this city receives from and sends to the coast but 1600, 
or say 2000, or even 5000 tons of goods per annum, it is clear 
that a railway in that direction would not he of so great im¬ 
portance to it, but that its utility might he easily overmatched 
under some other arrangement, Now Poonali is fed, in part, 
from the prolific districts to its northward, and derives, I 
believe, but little of its food from the more rugged districts 
on the west; a railway, therefore, ensuring cheap, rapid, and 

’ Report, Maps, and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
pages SI, it. 

3 Much of the large traffic on the excellent toad between Poonah and Pan well 
originates, I believe, in the country beyond Poonah, and but a very small part of it 
is the traffic proper of that city itself. 



certain communication with the former, would evidently he of 
far greater value to it than a line passing through the latter, 
where, too, it has now a very good road (almost the only 
one of the kind in the country), macadamized and bridged 
throughout. If the food of an abstemious Hindoo amounts 
to 1-| lb. of grain per diem (the average is probably nearly 
double), and the population be 100,000, it follows that the 
consumption of grain alone in Poirnah is nearly 20,000 tons 
per annum, besides fruits, oils, and a variety of other articles 
of agricultural produce, amounting to half as much more, for 
which the districts traversed by the railway above the ghauts, 
or to which it leads, afford'the best sources of supply. If only 
one-tliird of these 80,000 tons were brought to Poonali by the 
cheap and certain carriage of the railway, the gain to the city 
•would bp far greater than any which could result to it from 
direct railway communication with the coast. 

This remark, too, should be further extended to the supply 
of animal food -which Col. Grant states 1 is now brought to 
Bombay from Candeish, and which might be supplied by rail 
from that province to Poonali, as easily as London is supplied 
from Leicestershire or Norfolk®. 

The importance of these considerations, beyond the direct 
money saving, is forcibly attested by the facts of the famine 
which afflicted Poonah in 1823, which .1 have already given 8 . 
Those particular facts I need not again discuss; but I may 
add that there appears, on several occasions, to have been 
famine about one extremity of the inland portions of the line 
proposed by mo, while plenty, or at least a loss degree of 
scarcity, prevailed at the other; a fact which, if as Well esta¬ 
blished as I conceive it may be, goes far to prove the value of 
that part of the line; for by no other means is it probable that 

1 Page 70. 

a Firewood for Poonali, I was told, is obtained chiefly from the wooded parts of 
the Pout Suchew's country. On the -Bapdew Ghaut, on the range immediately 
south of Poonah, I met cow-dung, which was being brought for fuel to the- city from 
the valley of the Neera. 

3 Note, page 114. 
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the great natural obstructions to cattle carriage will be Over-- 
come, which prevented Poonali from being fed in 1828 from 
Candeish, and which now separate districts often in need of 
each others’ superabundance*. 

Neither this state of things nor the interests of Poonali were 
overlooked in devising the lines of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway Company; accordingly, as soon as it was ascertained 
that the valleys of the Kookree and the Goor admitted and 
required that a main railway should pass along them, attention 
was directed to the means of effecting railway connection with 
Poonali. This subject is adverted to not only in the instruc¬ 
tions under which Mr. Clark explored the line to Sholapoor, 
but in subsequent papers, some of which, if I recollect aright, 
addressed to the Court of Directors. The lino suggested. 


were 

without, however, sufficient information to warrant adherence 
to it in detail, would have left the main line at or near Neghoj, 
and is not very different in direction from that part of Col. 
Grant’s line which lies between Poonali and Seroor, and which., 
at page 110, he says has no particular difficulty. 'By this means 
Poonali would have possessed almost from the first a continuous, 
although circuitous railway communication with Bombay, 
available at, all seasons, and, what is of vastly greater import¬ 
ance, cheap, easy, and certain means of transit from districts 
under our own government;, supplying, or capable of supplying, 
a great part of its articles of daily necessary consumption. 

In discussing these questions, attention has commonly been 
given too exclusively to the traffic to and from the coast, with- 


1 The effect of the transverse ranges of the ghaut country, and particularly of the 
long range which commences at Hurrychunder, and extends to the high lands of the 
Deccan, may he to disturb, in some years, the local distribution of the rains of the 
monsoon, from which disturbance these local variations of scarcity may easily arise. 
"Whatever mar be the cause of it, famines in India are nearly always local, although 
often extremely severe, and they would be easily and effectually got rid of by the 
establishment of good means of carriage, available at all seasons of the year. In no 
part of India, I believe, would greater difficulties of this kind he obviated than in 
the ghaut country between the bifurcation of the line at Alleh and the fertile ex- 
which is traversed on the route to Candeish. 


pause of the Cunguthurree, 




out considering die amount and courses of the internal traffic 
of the country. If, indeed, the prosecution of either class of 
traffic require, in any case, the sacrifice of the other, there can 
be no doubt that the trade between the interior and the coast 
should be preferred; since it is from the increase and im¬ 
provement of its external commercial relations, that the radical 
amendment of India must begin. J3ut generally the. two classes 
of traffic may be promoted by the same set of lines; not, how¬ 
ever, at first, without some sacrifice of directness, to be reme- 
dii d as increased intercourse may hereafter render prudent the 
opening of additional lines. And since the internal traffic of 
India, although miserably small in proportion to the popula¬ 
tion, is no doubt much larger than that which it maintains 
with the coast, a railway company could not fail to find its 
account in a prudent attention to the facts affecting it, and to 
the means of accommodating it. In the present case, the line 
from Sholapoor by Alleh to the Gunguthurree and Candeish 
may be viewed as a great internal line, which also is joined to 
the coast by the line from Allelv to Bombay; and in this 
direction (that is, from north to south, and vice versa), and 
not far from this longitude, a traffic does take place, which, 
although of unascertained amount, and not admitted into the 
estimates of traffic which I prepared, is known to be consider¬ 
able, and would doubtless pay well for the aid afforded it by a 
railway. 

Under these -circumstances, it is necessary to consider 
whether a plan which does provide facilities for an important 
line of internal traffic, has not in that fact a strong claim to 
preference; and whether, at the cost of some present incon¬ 
venience in other respects, so great an additional advantage 
ought not to he secured. An English parallel may thus be 
drawn : —suppose Manchester to be fed from Lincoln, and both 
to wish to communicate with London; would it not be better 
to construct at first a T line, with the three cities at its extre¬ 
mities, affording complete although circuitous communication 
between them all, than a V line, which, however direct from 
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London to the other cities, should leave the food of Manchester 
still to be carried by wagon? And would not tlie successful 
operation of such a T line soon bring about a more extended 
anti convenient application of the system ? 

These objects are too often discussed on the latent suppo¬ 
sition that what is now done must be final and exclusive. No 
account is taken of future extensions of the system when the 
earlier railways shall have so .improved the country os that .suffi¬ 
cient traffic shall exist to support a more thickly-set and con¬ 
venient congeries of lines. The hearty prosecution of the plans 
proposed for the Great. Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
would probably soon have brought about a much improved state 
of things. Nor was anything proposed which would interfere 
with giving to Poonah the best railway accommodation which 
the face of the country will permit. If the line, without passing 
PooDfdi, had been laid so near to that city as to have precluded 
the making hereafter of another and more convenient one, there 
might have been some reason for apprehension and complaint. 
But since the lino, as proposed, crosses the ghauts at 40, perhaps 
00, miles from the place where a line from the coast to Poonah 
must cross them, and since the whole system, as at present 
proposed, confessedly leaves Poonah to be provided here¬ 
after with the full accommodation which the railway system 
must eventually afford it, there need be little fear of that place 
suffering any other inconvenience, or even delay, than that 
whioh necessarily arises from the circumstances under which 
the system is first introduced into Western India. The way is 
left open and untouched for improvements which must embrace 
Poonah ; meanwhile that city is not only served by railway in 
the best manner the circumstances of the first, attempt permit, 
but it has the advantage on the direct line to the coast of the 
best common road in Western India—ope, indeed, of the very 
kind which Gol. Grant says is good enough for the vastly 
greater traffic of Oandeish, Maiwn,'and Borar. 

However singular, then, it may seem to omit the second city 
of the Presidency from the first railway proposed, I could not 
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but conclude that the interests of the Unilway Company, and 
of Poonah itself, required it should be so, since it appeared, 
on a careful general view of the physical facts and public in¬ 
terests .involved, that the direct line from the coast to that city 
was not that which ought to be first undertaken. 

Col. Grant adduces another consideration in favour of his 
line, the discussion of which may tend to elucidate a principle 
not unfrequently urged in reference to the locale of Indian 
railways. It is this:—“ that as without, the liberal aid and 
assistance of Government the railway could have no existence, 
care should be token for the protection of their interests, in so 
arranging the general direction of the railway as to be of 
advantage to their large military cantonments, so as to assist 
in the transit of military stores, and in the transport of troops, 
for which purpose the lines should pass through as many military 
stations as possible.” 1 I purposely omit in this quotation all 
which is peculiar to Bombay, in order to consider the general 
relation in India of the military convenience of the Govern¬ 
ment to the location of the different lines of railway. 

Whenever the commercial interest of the community, and 
consequently those of the railway company, dictate a locating 
of the lines coincident with that required by the military con¬ 
venience of the Government, or nearly so, no necessity arises 
for the discussion of this question. But it is true that, for a 
considerable distance, the line I proposed does not touch a 
military station, it being, notwithstanding, alleged by me that 
the line was the best, on the whole, and for the present, for the 
commercial interests of the country. I wish, therefore, to 
ascertain how and in what degree these two considerations 
should affect each other ; and I shall assume, rather than admit, 
that in this case, as perhaps in many future ones, the two 
objects are irreconcilable. 

First, then, I object to the tacit assumption that the greatest 
advantage to the Government of India from the railway system, 
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is thtil which it would derive from increased cheapness and 
facility of conveyance of troops and stores. The safety and 
tranquillity of India depend on its intimate'economics,—that 
is, upon the condition of tho people,—and on the opinion of 
the people ife to the effects of the proceedings of Government 
on that condition. This, which is true of all countries, is pre¬ 
eminently true of India. We hold in India the unprecedented 
position of a governing foreign race, taking little or no hold on 
the soil, and of numbers and physical power contemptible in 
comparison with those of the people we govern, for we are 
hardly one in two thousand amongst them. The natives of 
each successive part of India which has fallen under our rule 
have been weaiy of the caprices, uncertainties, oppressions, 
and cruelties of oriental despotisms; and believing (whether 
correctly or not) that we should govern them more justly, lmve 
seen us assume the rule over them with indifference, and often 
with positive satisfaction; and it is not far from the truth to 
say that,, however rude the mode of election, they have chosen 
us to govern them. For, besides the general truth, that scarcely 
ever was a country successfully invaded and permanently oc¬ 
cupied by a merely military force, where the people were not 
disunited and discontented, we may see in the events which 
have marked the progress of our Indian empire, sufficient 
support for this view of the ease. Nor would any other sup¬ 
position account for the fact, that we really hold India by the 
strength of the natives themselves. We stand, then, in the 
most responsible position of the chosen conservators of the 
peace to all the millions of India; and the breaking down of 
our power would be the letting loose, for a time at least, and 
perhaps for generations, of all the worst elements of violence 
and wrong. 

If this be so, the first care of the Government, on account 
both of its own safety and of its duty to the people of India, 
is to see well to the foundation of its power,—that is, to the 
economic condition of the people, in so far as it is, or ought 
to be, oi- rightly or wrongly maybe deemed to be, dependent 
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on the proceedings of the Government. Everything which 
affects the popular estimate of the influence of Government on 
that condition, affects in the same degree the stability of its 
power; and in comparison with the effect of that estimate, the 
merely military power of the Government is, I conceive, a trifle; 
—a tiifle, not indeed in relation to single events, local occur¬ 
rences, or any actual struggle of the day (in which at present 
it is (everything), but in respect of the great current of feelings 
and affairs, by which all minor events are originated or over¬ 
ruled, and the eventual destinies of Government are determined. 

To put this more practically;—an invasion of the north-west 
frontier of India, hy any foreign power, I conceive would he 
successful or not in the long run (whatever might he the issue 
of single battles), according to the content, or discontent of the 
people of India, and the probability which, erroneously or not, 
might appear to them of their profiting by a change of rulers. 
If they were contented, it would be a mere military struggle, in 
which the advantages would be greatly on the side of the de¬ 
fenders : if they were discontented, and hoped to benefit by a 
change, a small military force, I apprehend, would rapidly rally 
round itself all the indigenous elements of certain success. I 
speak not now of the content or discontent of native courts or 
particular classes, superseded in their functions, or deprived of 
their splendour or superiority by the advent of our rule,—hut 
of that of the great hulk of the people, of the producing and 
consuming, the enjoying and suffering masses. 

In estimating the probability that a state of general discon¬ 
tent may arise, it must be borne in mind that there are portions 
of India, in which a tolerable degree of quiet and safety has 
prevailed long enough to leave the present generation without 
any very lively conception of the preceding condition of tur¬ 
bulence and warfare. In the territories of the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment, indeed, and in some other parts of India, the older 
people well remember the violence and disorder of the times of 
then-youth ; but in the thickly-populated countries, which are 
most nearly connected with the other chief seats of our power. 
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the greater part of a century has passed away since the con¬ 
fusion and insecurity which prevailed under the native govern¬ 
ments afforded a contrast with the personal safety realized 
under the peaceable and regular, though perhaps erroneous, 
administration of the British power. As the vividness of re¬ 
collection in respect of past disadvantages declines will the 
pressure of present grievances come into force, to mould the 
opinions and feelings of our Indian subjects; and of• such 
grievances, whether by necessity, by mistake, by culpable wrong¬ 
doing, or even by mere misapprehension on the part of the 
governed , has our Government given sufficient reason to com¬ 
plain. If, therefore, matters he left to take their own course, 
wo may look for increasing dissatisfaction, even along with a 
really improving condition; and if it he wished that the pre¬ 
ference of the natives of India for British rule should be kept 
or augmented, I conceive it is in just the same degree important, 
that British connection should bring to them new, increasing, 
and obvious advantages. 

Now, if I have not greatly misread the condition of India, 
no one circumstance, by its immediate or remote action, has so 
deeply and so deplorably affected it, in all former time as well 
as the present, as the want of the means of internal communi¬ 
cation ; nor is there any one class of measures which would so 
greatly change for the better the condition, aims, and hopes of 
the people of India, in a manner obvious to themselves, as the 
establishment of railways, derived from British science, applied 
by British enterprise and skill. 

Without, then, in any degree disparaging the many other 
uses of the railway systom to the Government of India, this I 
deem the chief,—not. its direct, application to the business of 
the Government, whether in respect of revenue, judicial or 
military matters, nor any saving or convenience connected 
with them,—but the willing conviction it would di ffuse amongst, 
the natives of India, that to British connection and supremacy 
must they attribute any present improvement, and that on it 
must they rely for future progress. And F shall venture an 
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opinion/, that a railway, even at Cape Comorin, which should, by 
its own success, contribute to the prosperity ol the local popu¬ 
lation, and insure the eventual spread of the system in India, 
would, by its consequences, do more in time for the defence of 
the north-west frontier than the finest fortress that could be 
made to frown on the line of Alexander’s ancient march. 

But a.ll these consequences depend on the commercial success 
of the railway, and not upon its mere convenience to the 
Government, or to anybody else, except in so far as that con¬ 
venience contributes to commercial success. If the first lines 
pay well, lines enough will follow; and, in all probability, a long 
period of gradual improvement and corresponding contentment 
in India will bo the result. But if, in any degree, the com¬ 
mercial success of the first lines be jeopardized for the sake of 
military convenience, by so much is risked the whole of the 
great series of beneficial consequences, of which that com¬ 
mercial success is the indispensable first, term, lor these 
reasons I deem it of the utmost importance that, in no ease, 
should military convenience he suffered to dictate, to disad¬ 
vantage, the location of Indian railways; but that it should be 
taken, as in England, and, I believe, almost everywhere beside, 
as an advantage incidentally arising out of the existence of the 
system. 

But. even if not permitted to take rank as a primary con¬ 
sideration, it need not be supposed that military convenience 
would fail to be promoted by lines located on commercial con¬ 
siderations only. It is true that the earliest lines to be made, 
the rudimentary members of the great eventual system, may 
not pass close to the existing cantonments; but if a can¬ 
tonment exist in the vicinity of a large town, it cannot but 
happen that, the wants of the civil community will, in due time, 
bring the line to its threshold; if it be not so situated, it may 
be doubted whether the cost to the community, or even to so 
much of the interests of the community as are deposited in the 
hands of the Government, would not be less in bringing the 
cantonment to a good line of railway, than in making a bad 
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line of railway to reach the cantonment; for it must be'.remem- 
bered that to work a bad line is a waste in perpetuity. 

To apply these general remarks to the case in hand ; the 
line I have proposed, it is true, touches but few of the canton¬ 
ments of the Bombay Presidency; but if it, be, as I believe'it 
is, the best railway line, for the first, through the country in 
which those cantonments stand, I conceive it cannot be per¬ 
mitted that its advantages should be sacrificed for the sake of 
approaching these military stations. But the line, oven as 
proposed, does actually so thread the country as to afford con¬ 
siderable facilities to military movements, and to present every 
probability of branch lines soon reaching the most important 
posts: and that 1 am not singular in my opinion as to the 
advantage of rendering military arrangements conformable to 
the tracks taken, for other reasons, by the railway system, may 
appear from this, that if 1 am not misinformed it has been 
considered, by military men of influence and station in the 
Bombay Presidency, since the line by the Malsej Ghaut was 
proposed, whether it might not be advisable to establish a can¬ 
tonment in the valley of the Kokree, and not far from the 
place of bifurcation of the railway. Certain, however, it is 
that the neighbouring mountain ranges afford plateaux more 
likely to be healthy to Europeans than most cantonments are, 
to say nothing of the advantages afforded by the beautiful 
expanse from Narryungaom to Ootoor, and from Dingora to or 
beyond Beyla. If this be a fair sample of what may take place 
elsewhere, military convenience will lose nothing by falling into 
the track of commerce. 

In one at least of the principles from which the foregoing 
conclusion is derived, and which 1 have steadily advocated 
from the beginning, T am glad to find I have the full concur 
mice of Col. Grant: he says 1 , “The first railways must be 
constructed so as to pay as a commercial speculation, — a truth 
that cannot be too frequently or too strongly promulgated; to 
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do which they must be executed in the most economical mari¬ 
ner; such economy not consisting in what is generally under¬ 
stood by cheap works, 1’or every part should he of the very best 
of its kind, but by adopting such a system of general construc¬ 
tion and working of the line, as experience has shown to be 
the most efficient and profitable in the long run." Not less 
do I agree with the Colonel in his denunciation of expenditure 
on embellishments, although it is impossible not to smile at 
his supposition that extravagant outlay of this kind was re¬ 
sorted to by English railway companies as a means ol com¬ 
peting with turnpike-roads and stage-coaches. The principle 
laid down by Col. Grant, is not only sound, but in the circum¬ 
stances of India it is inexpressibly important. To spend as 
much on ten miles as would carry the line twelve, without a 
corresponding working advantage, would be to admit practices 
which, in India, may defeat every effort to realize due profit to 
the shareholders, or to promote the vast public interests which 
the successful operation of the system ought to subserve. The 
line must he a tool, not a picture. He who spends a shilling 
on decoration before the Line is fully assured of success, sins 
against the life of India. 

1 now advert to Col. Grant’s wish that all parties had con¬ 
sented to begin on “ a comprehensive plan.” If the spirit el 
the following paragraph has not directed the course of Indian 
railway affairs, it is by no fault or negligence of mine. The 
line, as to the first engagement, was curtailed at my own 
suggestion, it is true ; but only to avert the entire extinction of 
the design. 

“ ]f/’ very justly says our author*, “ we are to waii to test 
the profits of each portion of line as it is completed, much 
valuable time will be lost, whilst the little feelers now sanc¬ 
tioned neither can nor will afford any criterion by which to 
judge of what their eventual success would be, if completed 
from one grand entrepot to another. Why should we suppose 
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that there is anything so peculiarly inimical to railway transit 
in India, that whilst they have been successfully introduced 
into England, America, into the wilds of which they have 
penetrated, all Europe, Cuba, and the other West India 
islands, and even in. Switzerland, that, for the East Indies 
alone they are inapplicable ? and why, therefore, should we 
hesitate to commence on a comprehensive system of internal 
communication until the first few miles have been tested, as if 
locomotive transit was altogether a new and hitherto untried 
experiment? ” 

Cordially agreeing with these sentiments (except as. to an 
unimportant word or two),-I cannot hat regret that any neces¬ 
sity should have arisen for limiting so much the first under¬ 
taking , nor would I have proposed, or been a party to it, 
but for a conviction, first, that from the timidity of English 
capitalists as to any enterprise in India, and from tho timidity 
of the Government, as to the guarantee which seemed requisite 
to assure them, no other course was open to us; and next, 
that even the short and disadvantageous section between Bom¬ 
bay and Callian, if judiciously constructed and managed, would 
at least save harmless all parties engaged in it, and would, 
necessarily, lead to vastly greater undertakings. Nevertheless 
it remains true that, some risk is run of an opposite result; 
a risk not diminished by the complexity of the scheme of 
management and control which has been, made to result, and 
perhaps necessarily results, from the granting of the guarantee. 
For reasons connected with every great interest, both English 
and Indian, do I regret that so shrinking a course became 
necessary; and should a crisis come upon Lancashire, from a 
failure of American cotton, at a time when it can he said that 
but for the necessity which occasioned this policy tens of thou¬ 
sands of hales might have been brought from Berar, I know 
not who will have courage enough to assume the blame. 

In India in its present state, more than elsewhere, length of 
line is an important element in the means of success; for the 
traffic has to be collected from a vast extent of country in pro- 



portion to its amount, while the means of collecting and se¬ 
curing it beyond the extremities of the line itself are of the 
most miserable description. Holding, then, from the beginning, 
that, a line in India, to afford due profits to its proprietors, or 
oven to he a fair test of the applicability of the system, must 
reach to the sources of traffic, or extend so far towards them as 
to insure possession of a sufficient amount of it, my especial 
anxiety, when in India, was directed to the completion, during 
the single season at our disposal, of the surveys and estimates, 
to points so far beyond the ghauts, as to render it certain that 
the main obstacles to transit between "Bombay and the interior 
were overcome; and this anxiety was so participated in by my 
excellent coadjutors, that very unusual efforts were made by 
them to accomplish that object. If time and means had al¬ 
lowed, the surveys would have been carried further; want of 
them alone occasioned us to stay at Mhuse and the Bora 
River. During the next season the survey of the northern 
branch was extended twelve miles beyond that river to Tui- 
legaom. These points lie beyond the boundaries of the 
rugged country of the ghauts, while, inland from them, the 
country is much less unfavourable to the miserable native 
means of carriage, than in that crossed by the surveys, as so far 
executed. In default of time for further instrumental surveys, 
the careful examination of tho country as far as Sholapoor, 
executed bv Mr. Clark, and that, to Indore, Hoshungabad, and 
Bui tool, by Mr. Conybeare, satisfied, us that our future exten¬ 
sions would involve no difficulties. This statement, I appre¬ 
hend, is sufficient to show that want of “comprehensive’’ 
views, or lack of effort to realize them, is not to be attributed 
to the railway company, at, least in those days. 

While, however, the proceedings taken in India, on the part 
of the railway company, were thus “comprehensive,” the prin¬ 
ciple adopted by the Government was that of “experiment;'’ 
and to this day Indian railways are “experimental lines.” 
Amongst other difficulties of the case, it is to this really need¬ 
less, but well-intended and not unnatural caution, that India may 
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chiefly attribute the fact that, a railway is not yet to he found 
within her herders. The curtailment of the design was an un¬ 
willing concession to the hesitation of that Government, to 
whose munificence Col. Grant attributes the existence of the 
line, and not a voluntary change of plan; without that con¬ 
cession, probably the Bombay Railway would have been by this 
time forgotten. 

On one point only do I disagree with the paragraph I have 
quoted, with so much pleasure, above. Its author thinks that 
a large town is sufficient, and essential as a terminus. On the 
contrary, I must be satisfied as to what the town is before I ac¬ 
cept it as one; and I should think in India that a very safe 
terminus had been secured if the line reached a spot where it 
would certainly collect the dispersed traffic of that country, 
whether that spot happened to be a large town or not. A line 
abolishing all the great difficulties which the ghauts and ghaut 
districts oppose to the native modes of transit, cheap beyond 
rivalry in its charges, convenient beyond example or imagina¬ 
tion in India in its action, and extending far enough to 
render it worth while to remove merchandise to it, would cer¬ 
tainly obtain all the traffic that existed, whatever might happen 
to be the town, or no town, about its terminus ; provided only 
that that terminus was readily accessible from the further coun¬ 
try, and afforded the requisite supplies for those who resorted 
to it. For these reasons I believe that even had the line rested 
at Mb use and the Peru River it would have been safe and even 
highly profitable until it could have been extended. But these 
were accidental and not selected spots, or selected, if at all, only 
because they were the first convenient spots, easily accessible 
from the country beyond them, at which to terminate the sur¬ 
veys. Our views extended, as I believe the line will extend, 
very' far beyond them. 

“Monopoly” remains to he discussed. Col. Grant com¬ 
plains' that “ the traffic by both the Bhore and ThuhGhauts 
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must, be entirely annihilated if the proposed railway is to pay 
a dividend." I apprehend that this argument, if good for any¬ 
thing, is good against any railway whatever, and not merely 
against that by the Malsej Ghaut. Laying aside for the mo¬ 
ment the consideration (the 'essential consideration, indeed) 
of increase or creation of traffic, it is clear t%t if the railway 
is to capry anything, it must take just so much from somebody 
who carries it now j and this it must do whether the line go by 
the Thill, the Malsej, or the Bhore Ghaut. The line by the 
Bhore Ghaut is just as open to this objection as that hv the 
Malsej, unless, indeed, the advocates of the former are sanguine 
enough to suppose that Pool)ah itself will supply parcels and 
passengers beyond the present traffic sufficient to make a line 
pay. Nay, even the proposed tram-road by the Thul Ghaut, 
if, as Col. Grant suggests', “it were conducted by a company/ 
would he under the same censure, the Colonel himself holding 
out the inducement as follows':—“ And, moreover, the railway 
company should undoubtedly undertake the Thul Ghaut tram¬ 
line, as a component part of their operations, thus securiny 
to themselves the whole of the traffic from the interior to 
Bombay , with the best possible expectations of success, from 
suiting their lines to the precise purpose for which they are re¬ 
quired, whilst at the same time the interests of Government and 
of all the inhabitants of the country would be best considered.” 
Surely if it be objectionable to “ monopolise ’* the traffic, or for 
one party “ to secure to themselves the whole of the traffic,” it 
matters nothing whether it he done by the Malsej Ghaut or 
the Thul Ghaut, by railway or tramway, by bullock, by cart, 
or by steam; and Col. Grant’s recommendation, if his argu¬ 
ment itself were sound, might be quoted full in favour of the 
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At the bottom of all this lies, it seems to me, an error. It 

is assumed that the railway will merely work the traffic which 
now exists, and that therefore what it may acquire must he 

1 Page 141. 

2 Page 101; the words in italics are not so distinguished in the original, 



taken from somebody who now has it. This is no more correct 
than it was, in the early days of English railways, to suppose, 
as most supposed, that enormous numbers of Horses would be 
dispensed with. But Horses are probably as numerous, and 
certainly are quite as dear in England now, as in the days be¬ 
fore railways: and, what is more remarkable, there are probably 
as many employed in public vehicles; there is not even a pro¬ 
portionate falling off in stage-coaches. The miles run, as de¬ 
duced approximatively from the duty paid under the successive 
stage-coach acts, were as follows 1 : — 

Millions of miles 
rurt. 

In 1836, the largest amount ever collected, and none 'of tLe great 
railways but the Liverpool and Manchester being 

opened . about 48 

1839. „ 40 

1842 . „ 48 

1844 . „ 37 

1847 . 86 

. ..... „ 31a 

1849 .. „ 30 

If we could add to these the many flies and cabs not paying 
stage-coach duty, now in public use in large towns, in many of 
which no such vehicles were employed before the establishment 
of railways, and in the rest of which the number is very much 
increased, wo should probably find that the number of horses 
actually employed in public travelling is as great as ever. In 
London the number of hackney carnages, which ten years ago 
was not 1800, is now little less than 8000. 

Meanwhile railways have reached an extent of above 4700 
miles. The travelling done by railway is, then, for the most part, 
a clear addition to the travelling formerly done in England, and 
not a mere substitution of one mode of travelling for another. 
Had railways remained exclusively great trunk lines, as their 
own interest required, and as they will long be in India, it is 

1 From information given to me by the officers of the Stage-Coach Duties Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Inland Revenue* 










doubtful whether even stage-coach travelling would have been 
permanently diminished in any considerable degree. 

Whoever., indeed, has seen the crowded platforms of the 
great London and provincial termini, the enormous ordinary 
trains, the still greater excursion, holiday, even international 
trains—whoever has felt the convenience of railway travelling to 
himself, and has witnessed the alacrity with which the feeolcst 
and sickliest, the idlest, the strongest, and tlio busiest betake 
themselves to the line, will not require returns and calcula¬ 
tions to convince him; lie will not hesitate to believe that rail¬ 
way travelling is in fact a creation,—the supply of a social 
want, altogether beyond the power of the old modes of loco¬ 
motion, not merely to supply, hut even to show that it 
existed. 

Not only is this the result with respect to passengers, it is 
quite as striking in relation to the conveyance of merchandise. 
The world where railways exist is full of instances—one may 
suffice. The promoters of the London and Birmingham Rail¬ 
way calculated, in 1882, that 48,792 tons of goods, then annu¬ 
ally passing by road and canal (of which 41,800 were by canal i , 
would be earned by that line 1 * 3 ; one of their agents, indeed, 
seerns to have estimated the total transit of ,! general goods, 
at 148,842 tons per annum (122,428 by canal 4 ,) oi which 
larger amount, however, the promoters seem not to have availed 
themselves in their representations. But. in a book which has 
been read by everybody, and the statements of which are evi¬ 
dently drawn from official sources,—X mean ‘ Stokers and 
Pokers/’—-it is said that only one of the two firms which act as 
goods' agents for this company, collected and delivered 
278,386 tons of goods in one year, while the Grand .1 unction 
Canal, which was to have been ruined by the railway, bad 
earned 50 per cent, more goods than it bad ever done before 
railways existed. When, therefore, OoL Grant says , that tho 

1 Evidence before the Oonrmiittee oi the Howe of Lords, pxge 1 1 th 

* Evidence, before the Committee of the House of Lords, pagea 166 and 65. 

3 Pago 94. 
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very existence of the railway, as now arranged, depends upon 
securing the whole of the traffic that now passes clown the 
Thai Ghaut,” his words bear no other meaning than that by 
which the existence of the London and Birmingham Bailway 
was said to depend on its obtaining the traffic of the Grand 
Junction Canal; and the upshot is, not only that the railway 
gets many times more traffic than ever existed before, but that 
the canal itself carries three tons where formerly it carried but 
two. Nor is it improbable that more persons are now employed 
in the various arts of locomotion in some single counties of 
England than in the whole of England sixty, or perhaps 
even thirty, years ago'. 

The principles on which these immense results depend, apply 
just as much to India as England, and are, in fact, likely to 
exhibit effects still more startling there than here. The open ¬ 
ing of common roads in India, in the few cases in which such 
a measure has been accomplished, has acted just as the opening 
of the railways lias acted here. Two instances may suffice. In 
the Peishwa’s time, and during some years of our own, the traffio 
of the Bbore Ghaut, that in fact between Poonah and Panwell, 
or Bombay, was carried on by means of bullocks and ponies, 
at, I believe, about double the present charge for carriage. Of 
the nature of the path when a mere customary track, probably 
without any art or labour bestowed on it, some idea may bo 
formed from that of the present made road; this rises about 
1000 feet in. three miles, has in that distance 40 well-defined 
turns, besides curvatures of the line, and has in places gradients 

1 A question may be asked here ;—“ If you expect to create a new traffic, why 
<l<> you found your estimates on the old V* Just because here, as elsewhere, there is 
no other available measure of the traffic the country can produce. This measure is 
a very imperfect one, and to uso it only amounts to showing that this quantity of 
traffic, at lead, may be relied on, if the new means will carry it better and more 
cheaply than the old. But this by no means excludes the supposition that the traffic 
hereafter will be so increased, by the very action of the railway, as to supply abundant 
employment for both old means and now. It was in order to be unusually moderate 
and perfectly safe in my estimates, that 1 did not add any thing to the existing traffic, 
a.s has been done in almost all other cases. 




of extreme severity. The road thus described is a vast itn 
provement on the old track, and was opened in March, 1881: 
its traffic (aided, no doubt, by the abolition of the transit 
dues in 1887, and by the extension of the road each way from 
the ghatlt), has risen from almost nothing to the amount at, 
which Col. Grant now states it, of 40,000 tons per annum. I 
believe it would be found, on inquiry, that, in a considerable 
degree, this is not a mere diversion of traffic—a transference 
of it from other routes—but an absolute creation of it,—and 
that the other routes are pretty nearly as much frequented as 
before. So also in the often-quoted instance of the road from 
BelJary to Sirsee on the way to the port of Comptah, the trade 
of the port rose in the three years which followed the opening 
of the road from 160,000/. to 400,000/., and the customs' 
duties from 4622/. to 18,015/.; and that this also was a crea¬ 
tion, and not a transference, of traffic is satisfactorily shown by 
the fact that, while the quantity of cotton sent away from Bel¬ 
lary and Cuddapah in 1889, the year of' the opening of the road, 
reached but to 80,000 lbs., it had become in 1842 no less than 
0,821,500 lbs., no other favouring circumstance, that I am 
aware of, having occurred in the interval beside the opening of 
this road. 

If changes like those just reviewed have been effected by 
railways in England, where everything connected with locomo¬ 
tion had been previously worked up to the utmost perfection its 
kind allowed, and in India, where even common roads, and those 
often not of the best, have come to aid the rude uncared-for 
means of transport which have been the ogly possession of the 
people for ages, what may we not reasonably anticipate in India 
from the operation of railways ? provided, indeed, only that we 
make them where there is traffic enough to ensure their first 
success. We cannot conclude otherwise than that, in India, 
where everything has go languished for want of means of transit, 
and will evidently feel so beneficial a change from the acquisi¬ 
tion of them, a railway will vastly add to the actual intercourse, 
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and will by no means supersede the native labour now em¬ 
ployed. in carriage. 

It is true the direction of that labour may be changed. Our 
English stage-coaches, instead of being, when in the very pride 
of their excellence, the insufficient means of transit on our 
chief roads, are now merely the supplemental means of accom¬ 
plishing journeys effected in the main by railways; they are 
branch and extension carriages; and in that subordinate 
capacity they run over no inconsiderable part of the number of 
miles they did when employed in the principal part which, it 
now appears, they so inadequately played. And if we have 
fewer coachmen, post-boys, and horse-keepers, which, however, 
may be doubted, we have multitudes of mechanics, engine- 
drivers, guards, porters, &c., &e., besides the office establish ¬ 
ments which so vast a system requires. So also in India, the 
labour employed in locomotion may have to change its cha¬ 
racter and direction. The bullock and its driver may have to 
oscillate frequently on a short road between their home and a 
railway station, instead of making but once a long and princi¬ 
pal journey; branch roads will require that the bullock become 
accustomed to the dart; the brinjarry may never see the coast 
or even the Concan, but be may have much more to do in the 
more congenial climate of the countries where. his cattle bad 
their wild jungle birth-place; many a man who might have fol¬ 
lowed the drowsy march of the pack bullock or pony, will find 
his employment in the warehouse or workshop, or on the rapid 
train. All these things, and more, may take place; and Hin¬ 
doos, whatever may.be said of their immobility, have shown to 
those who have watched them, readiness of adaptation enough to 
render it quite certain they will not be far behind in the change : 
but as to any such supersession, or “ monopoly,” as is implied 
in Col. Grant's argument, experience must sadly fail us if it 
ever occur in India. 

Yet it must be granted that the error of Col. Grant is no 
unnatural or uncommon one; and although the few facts I 
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have adduced, known as they are to all the world, suffice, with¬ 
out many more which might be added to show that it is an error, 
it is not without an effort of the reason that even persons of 
general information and reflective habits got quit of it, except 
they happen to have been familiar with such subjects. These, 
however, would quietly wait the issue; but it is not without 
importance to reflect, that the labouring multitudes in all 
countries have been peculiarly susceptible to suggestions as to 


deavour to bring before them views founded on European 
experience and general principles, which may justly quiet the 
apprehensions that unfounded anticipations of monopoly might 
easily lead them to indulge. 

If anything were wanting to give additional force to these 
general considerations, it would be found in the local circum¬ 
stances of the case. The growth of the railway system in 
India, be it over so rapid, cannot for many years much affect 
the gross amount of labour required even in means of transit of 
the present kind. Hallways there will still leave unthreaded 

slower means 


great tracts of country, from and 
of carriage, that by brinjarry bullocks included, must still con¬ 
vey the commerce of the country ; and if brinjarries themselves 
are ever superseded in India, it will be hy the slow agency of 
remote causes, operating as much with their own concurrence 
and on themselves, as on the circumstances in which they are 
placed. And as to anything to be done at present, in respect 
of the lines more directly under review, it is obvious that while 
the railways, if judiciously laid out, will only supersede brinjar- 
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ries in that very part of the general line of conveyance ■which 
most hinders the development of the resources of the country, 
they are more likely to .increase the demand for that species of 
conveyance, by improving the condition of the interior, than to 
diminish it, by doing part of the work. 

Col. Grants apprehension, however, may perhaps be that 
the existing roads, rather than; the persons at present em¬ 
ployed, will he superseded. But even if so, what will there be 
to regret ? Who, not immediately interested, laments the com¬ 
parative desertion of some of the beautiful roads we have in 
England ? The general gain by railways, even setting oft 
against it the loss of these roads, is enormous, and precludes 
all argument. Surely India is not to be hound to the use 
of an inferior means of transit, when it would he an immense 
benefit to adopt a better, even if the old one were wholly thrown 
away. 

But the case of the Bhore and Thul Ghaut roads is not even 
that of the abandoned turnpike roads of England. The Eng¬ 
lish roads traversed a country already improved almost to the 
utmost; and they were superseded by railways, running often 
close alongside them, that took away the passenger traffic for 
the sake of which they had long, principally existed. But the 
Thul and Bhore Ghaut roads cross the ghauts at 40 miles on 
each side of the railway, and still further diverge from it, and 
from each other; while they traverse districts capable of being 
brought by improvement to supply all the traffic these roads will 
require, and some, indeed, which, fertile though they he, have yet 
to he reclaimed from absolute wildness. These lines, then, with 
ample sources of traffic within their own districts, have every¬ 
thing to gain from the future progress of the oountry ; and I 
shall venture an opinion, that in a very few years after the 
completion of the railway for 200 miles continuous from Bombay, 
if it be carried by way of the Malsej, those roads will have 
double the traffic which has ever yet been seen on them. 

But another view of the “ monopoly' entertained by Col. 
Grant may be that it leaves but one mode ami channel of con- 
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veynnce t,o the people of the country, and (page 101) he calls 
it “insisting upon their paying three times as much as they 
need do for the transport of their produce.’ I am not aware 
however that it has ever been proposed or wished; that any 
other existing line or mode of conveyance should be stopped 
up, or injured, or interfered with in any way; for myself, i 
never proposed and never could have listened to such injustice; 
and if all other modes of conveyance be free, where is the 
monopoly ? Every man, in future, would have his choice of 
all former means of transit, and the railway beside. Who will 
hinder him from doing the best he can for himself ? 

If it be said that the railway nets as a monopoly, by practi¬ 
cally setting aside all other modes of carriage, it may be asked, 
how does it effect this ?—merely by serving everybody who 
employs it so much better than he can be served elsewhere, that 
the universal interest abandons the old methods. It is the 
same process, and no other, as that by which a superior sur¬ 
geon, or watchmaker, or merchant, goes ahead of his com¬ 
petitors; and it is of a nature to be carried no further than it 
is profitable to all that it should be carried. Often as it has 
“ frighted the isle from its propriety ” the word “ monopoly,” so 
long as no law or force interferes with competitors, has really 
no worse aspect than this. While men are free to use what 
they will, the monopoly of a railway, if it must be so called, is 
only the voluntary preference of excellence; and it is accom¬ 
panied with no other inconveniences than those which attend 
the preference of individual excellence in all other cases. Even 
a single watchmaker or printer, when he had driven all others 
away, might become dear, negligent, and saucy. It is attended 
too with the same remedies; for, at worst, whenever the excel¬ 
lence sinks below the old standard, the old methods will revive, 
probably with great improvements, the old competitors will 
return, probably with greatly-increased skill. 

The argument, in this view of it, is no other than that which 
might have been employed in England, in the days of pack- 
horses. During the last century the extension of the turnpike- 
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road system, and afterwards, in the latter part of it, the rise and 
progress of the canal system, afforded the means of establish¬ 
ing a monopoly as against pack-horses first, and then of other 
kinds of conveyance, each successively against its predecessor. 
But in what condition should we now have been had wo de¬ 
fended the pack-horse against the broad-wlieeled wagon, 
the broad-wheeled wagon, against the canal boat, and the 
canal boat against the fly-wagon; or, to follow another series, 
the saddle-horse (then kept in numbers for hire) against the 
post-chaise, the post-chaise against the stage-coach, the stage¬ 
coach against the steam-boat,-“-and the pack-horse, saddle- 
horse, wagon, canal-boat, fly-wagon, post-chaise, stage-coach, 
and steam-boat, all against the railway? Yet this is the 
policy to which the allegation of monopoly would have com¬ 
mitted England, and to the like of which it would commit 
India. Not, indeed, that this is an unusual error ,; long habi¬ 
tude to systems, and to sets of circumstances, induces not only 
a dislike of change, hut a belief in the impossibility of change 
for the bettor. It is not yet forgotten that Telford, the greatest 
road engineer England has produced, set himself, to his dying 
day, against railways. 

The facts, however, warrant our putting the matter on an¬ 
other ground. The greatest profit of a railway is to he made 
by charges not dependent on the competition of other modes 
of carriage; that is,—even in the absence of all rivalry its true 
interest lies in low charges. What is the present result of 
English experience ?•—All the lines are looking for recovery to 
a course of policy in which low fares, in some form or other, 
aro an element. To raise prices to the old stage-coach fares 
would be unanimously voted madness, and yet the rival coaches 
disappeared long ago. To keep down railway charges, then, 
does not require the presence of competition ; nor, when railway 
interests are rightly understood, is the interest of the country 
in any degree endangered by that singleness of service which is 
very often confounded with monopoly. 

Col. Grant's mention of “ three times as much as needful 



for the transport of produce ' (page 1(H), appeal's to be 
founded on his estimated charge of id. per ton per mile by 
bullock carriage on a tram-road (page .142), compared with 
2 ‘id. per ton per mile by railway, as proposed 5>y me for a be¬ 
ginning; it seems, therefore, not unlikely that one view he 
entertains of the “ monopoly” is this :—that when so great an 
amount of capital had been expended to provide a line of road 
on winch the charge would be 2f d. per ton per mile, there 
would be no probability of the .line he advocates being made, 
on which the charge, he say's, might be no more than Id. 

But if so great an advantage to the Indian public is to be 
derived from the use of cattle tramways, instead of steam rail¬ 
ways, and consequently so great a margin for profit exist be¬ 
tween the practicable charges on one and on the other, what is 
to prevent other parties laying down the tramway afterwards 
and under-bidding the railway ■? All the Government has now 
to do is to take care it does not tie up its own hands from 
consenting to such a scheme, and it can hardly be doubted that 
a profit of 24, or even of 12 per cent., as promised by Ool. 
Grant, from a cattle tramway, would attract an ample sub¬ 
scription of even Indian capital, when once the success of a 
railway had shown wealthy natives how such a concern could bo 
managed. In this state of things (if we believe in its possi¬ 
bility), or even in the apprehension that such a state of things 
might arise, what becomes of tile fear of “ monopoly?” 

Obviously, however, this comparison requires that soundness 
of the plans and estimates for the proposed tramway he esta¬ 
blished ; for the doing of which we have not the guidance of 
trustworthy examples. The comparison between the railway 
and tramway rests, I believe, on grounds fallacious on both sides. 
Postponing for another chapter a more particular discussion 
of the subject in that view, we need now but little more than 
the proverbial untrustiness of estimates, to render us cautious 
in admitting that a large profit can be made out of a cattle 
tram-road at Id. per ton per mile ; and as to the proposed 
charge by railway, I have already stated that it was put forward, 
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itot as a necessary or permanent charge, but merely as a safe 
one to begin with, to be continued only until experience should 
show how it could be safely and properly lowered 1 , For any’* 
Uiihg, tliereforerwfeicli'yet appears, to lose the tramway might 
be no loss at all; and the “producers and traders’’ might, and, 
1 believe would, have in the railway the very best and cheapest 
mode of conveyance: they might, consequently, have no in¬ 
justice, nor even disadvantage, to complain of; or if they, or 
their countrymen,or their Government, thought they had, the 
remedy,—viz., the setting up of a tramway,—would be in their 
own hands. 

ill “ monopoly ” of railway transit, within certain districts, 
on the principle of a temporary patent right, might, indeed, 
have been justly claimed by, and conceded to, the first adven¬ 
turers in Indian railways,—to those who by labour, patience, 
and dost, overcame the initial difficulties of establishing the 
system. Since, however, the shareholders in the existing lines 
virtually renounced that right when they insisted on a Govern¬ 
ment guarantee, and have not prosecuted their undertakings 
with such dispatch as to continue to render their private con¬ 
sistent with general rights, the principles on which such a 
■monopoly would rest scarcely seem any longer to admit of dis¬ 
mission in relation to existing enterprises. 

1 The London and Birmingham Parliamentary Estimates of 1832 proposed a rate 
of 2/. Os. M. per ton for goods between London and Birmingham, 112 miles, equal 
to ocl, per ton per mile. Large quantities of general goods are now tarried for much 
less than half that charge, and coals lor loss than Id, 



CHAPTER VII. 


ENGINEERING CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE LINES BY 

THE BHORE, THUL, AND MALSEJ GHAUTS RESPECTIVELY. 

I proceed now to consider the engineering features of the 
contrasted lines. 

Starting from Bombay, the line proposed for the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company proceeds northward, oy Sios, to 
Taunnli, the first practicable point for crossing, by a bridge, to 
the main land. Uninterrupted railway transit from the insular 
site of the Presidency and great commercial city of Bombay, to 
the interior, at all times of the year, is thus obtained. 

On the other hand. Col. Grant proposes, as others have done, 
to cross the harbour, six miles wide, by steam vessels, and to 
start inland from Inora Bunder, on the island of Caranja. 

Although the line by Tannah is already determined upon, 
and has become the subject of a contract between the Govern¬ 
ment and the railway company, and although such a route is 
little likely to he abandoned for one which has six miles of sea 
passage to begin with, a few observations on this part of the 
matter may not be without utility. It must be remembered 
that the chief advantage claimed for this route is its conve¬ 
nience for the particular city of Poonah. A line starting from 
the coast at Tannah would be at least as advantageous to the 
country in general as one starting from Inora Bunder, probably 
more so, but not, perhaps, so convenient for that city as this 
might be but for the sea passage, During some months of 
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yw the line by Tatmah would probably be universally 
preferred, even for the use of the Deccan metropolis. 

Those great advantages of the railway system, its punctuality 
and certainty, will no doubt, in time, be as highly appreciated, 
and ns rigorously required, in India as in England. But the 
passage of the harbour of Bombay, which, for four months of 
the year, must be across the direction of the south-west mon¬ 
soon, and in a swell remarkable for its weight, is not likely to 
be made punctually, nor, indeed, is it probable that it can 
always be made at all. Small, indeed, should be the choice, or 
great the countervailing advantages, when such a route is 
chosen for the (first main railway of the country, after all the 
experience, in England, of the effects of such breaks in the 
line, and when.' in all probability, the worst of those effects, 
from the frequent violence of the monsoon, would here be far 
exceeded. ■ 

This great .drawback to the advantages due from the adoption 
of the railway system, occurs on a lino which opens to the 
coast a country containing 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 inha¬ 
bitants. Justice, indeed, to Col. Grunt's argument requires 
that I do not insist oil this consideration, for he evidently 
reckons on the bulk of the heavy produce of. the interior being 
conveyed by the Thul Ghaut to Bhewndy, and thence by water 
carriage to Bombay. But as I believe that the first railway 
into the interior, whatever be its imperfections, will bring down 
large quantities of goods, and ought to he planned with the 
view of accommodating a constantly-increasing traffic, I may 
not improperly remark, that as the general traffic between 
Bombay and the interior (exclusive of salt, which would not 
cross the harbour) is now not less than 100,000 tons pet 
annum, it would not be safe to consider such a line as liable for 
less, in time, than the occasional passage across the harbour of 
1500 tons per day; and this work would be restricted, it seems 
to me, to certain favourable hours of tide. The two termini, 
(one on each side the harbour,) the large vessels, the cost of 
shipping and unloading, and the other complicated and ex- 



pensive arrangements connected with such a plan, are disad¬ 
vantages requiring great compensating circumstances for their 
justification, which here do not exist. 


Since, however, the preference for the line by the Bbore 
Ghaut is not made dependent on adoption of the harbour pas¬ 
sage, I proceed to the next great feature of that line, the ascent 
of the ghaut. The difficulty connected with this subject, Col. 
Grant proposes, as others have done, to evade, by omitting, for 
the present, to effect the ascent by railway at all, and leaving 
the work to be done by carts. The prudenoe of this proposal 
seems extremely doubtful, and it could not but be regretted 
that so very necessary a work should bo postponed from the 
fear of undertaking it. The best interests of the railway com¬ 
pany, no less than those of the country, would scarcely fail to 
suffer from such a step. 

If on a development of the traffic which, with any line, may 
reasonably be anticipated, a transit of sometimes 1500 tons per 
day (750 tons in each direction) were to he provided for, and 
the bullocks and carts were supposed each to make, on an 
average, an ascent in one day and a descent on the next, nearly 
12,000 bullocks, and half as many drivers and labourers, must 
be permanently congregated on the spot, to the imminent risk 
of epidemics breaking out amongst them;—an extra cost for 
loading and unloading the carts must be incurred, equal, pro ¬ 
bably, to the charge to the public of twenty, or of the cost to 
the company of forty miles, railway conveyance;—a delay of 
one day, and perhaps of more, must take place in the transit; 
—and the passage of several thousands of carts every day, over 
a read swept, during four months of the year, by the rains of 
the ghauts, would probably render it impossible to keep it in 
repair, unless it were constructed at a cost not very dissimilar to 
that of a railway. If to this, too, we add the greater cost of 
working such an incline by bullocks than by steam power 1 , and 

1 If we take the load of a cart, with two bullocks, to be one-tbird of a ton 
(which, in Mich »« ascent as the Bhore Ghaut, is certainty a large allowance), and 
adopt Col. Grant’s estimate (page 141), that two bullocks, with their driver and a 
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the probability that every yeay-these evils would, be increased !>y 
the increase which ought to take place in the traffic, we shall 
probably be convinced that such a mode oi dealing with the 
matter would soon become, as it should at first be deemed, 
intolerable. 

It would surely be a remarkable and not very creditable 
feature in any such undertaking, if the application of its most 
striking and important means of superiority should be expressly 
avoided# where there is the best opportunity and the mostneed 
for it. If inanimate power is so superior to that of living 
animals on a level as to have driven the latter from the compe¬ 
tition, we may safely infer that it would be found still more 
superior where the severity of the labour is notoriously and 
proverbially destructive to the cattle employed:—the ghaut 
country is most of all dreaded by the brinjarries, and is far 
more fatal to their cattle than all the rest of their jour¬ 
neys. And if inanimate power have so great an advantage in 
temperate climates, well suited to the growth, strength, and 
endurance of the animal frame, what may wo not expect from 
the contrast, where, itself undiminished, it has to compete with 
the lax and diminutive cattle of a tropical country ? Precisely 
in these circumstances, where most of all we might expect to 

cart, can be maintained for'172*2$ rupees per annum, we shall tod that for bullocks 
to pass up and down the ghauts 150 times per annum, always loaded, will cost at 
the rate of 8s. $\d. per ton on the average of the two journeys. If, on the other 
hand, as I purpose to show, steam draft, when the friction is 9 lbs. per ton, will cost 
in India 0'483fi per ton per mile (indeed, this includes the cost of working ordinary 
gradients also, which I here omit to deduct),—-arid if on this basis we calculate 
the cost of ascending the 33hore Ghaut as an incline of one in ton for three 
miles, we shall find the expense amount to 3d. 1 for the up-journey, to which is 
to be added little more than 1 & for that ill the other direction,—the average being 
not more than half the cost by bullocks; to say nothing of the cost of twice 
removing the loads. The practical reader will see that in this rough comparative 
calculation, considerable allowances have been omitted, which would, have diminished 
the cost of steam ; and I may add that while, to some extent, and in some circum¬ 
stances, it is true that a descent compensates for an ascent* in respect to inanimate 
machinery, it can rarely, if ever, operate no in respect of animals employed in draft, 
whether as to current maintenance, or wear and tear of life* 



realize the immense comparative advantages of inanimate 
power, it is proposed to forego them entirely, and to leave the 
ghaut ascent without them. 


Even, however, if a step so beset with disadvantages were 
adopted for a time, it would still be necessary to ascertain that 
the line was so devised as to admit of being ultimately com- 
uleted as a railway. The passage of the ghauts is, therefore, 
an essential element of the earliest plans. 

Believing, however, that the discouragements which attend 
imperfect information should not and will not, in the present 
state of the question, prevent the serious and hopeful considera¬ 
tion of this subject., I proceed to state the facts, and the course 
of investigation, which led to the selection of - the line even¬ 
tually proposed. The further discussion of the engineering 
features of the Bhore Ghaut route will be better taken in con¬ 
nection with that of the Malsej line. 

The Syadree range, better known as the Great, Western 
Ghauts, runs north and south, at distances varying from thirty 
1$ sixty miles from the western coast of India. Its principal 
characteristic is that of being a sudden step iu the general level 
of the country. The eastern side of this step is higher by J 500 
or ‘2000 feet than the western. No corresponding declivity oc¬ 
curs to the eastward; but the country gradually declines from 
its elevation of from 2000 to 8000 feet above the sen, on the 
crest of the step, to the shore of the Bay of Bengal, 700 miles 
distant. This step must be passed by all traffic between Bom¬ 
bay and the interior; and one consideration in choosing a 
railway line across it is, the amount, of mechanical power to be 
expended in raising the in-going 'traffic to this elevation, with 
the best means of expending and applying that power. 

This singular and enormous disturbance of the general level 
is accompanied by other physical peculiarities, which are rugged 
and difficult in a proportionate degree. The table land above 
is covered with ranges, often of more than 1000 feet in height, 
running eastward or south-eastward from the crest of the step ; 
their feet often choke up the narrow valleys between their pre- 
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dpi ton 9 sides. The low country, to the westward, hears ini - 
mense mountain blocks and some ranges, while smaller hills; 
encumbered with jungle, and taking almost every direction, break 
up the surface into intricacies of every kind. The great step 
itself, perpendicularly sudden in many parts, is practicable for 
men by difficult paths, stairs, and almost ladders, in some places; 
and for cattle by the fewer wild and crooked tracks, which na¬ 
ture has permitted native use to trace. On the brink of the 
step stand vast mountain masses, from each of which starts one 
of the transverse ranges of the table land; and a rocky ridge, 
some hundreds of feet in height, stretching from mass to mass, 
commonly closes the head of each valley, becoming a hill to 
the eastward, while it augments the height of the fall towards 
the west. Through this country, which ex tends with diminish¬ 
ing features for thirty miles on each side of the great step, does 


difficulty would be the smallest. The actual examination of the 
line of the ghauts, which this mode of proceeding would have 
required, was estimated to occupy two years, a prospect which 
led to the postponement of the effort, and, accordingly, Mr. 
Clark’s plan proposed no means for the ascent of the ghauts. 

It occurred to me, however, that the real difficulties would 
probably be found, not so much in the ghaut itself as in the 
connected valleys. For the lifting of any traffic to the same 
elevation would require (with some variation from circum¬ 
stances) but the same amount, of mechanical power, which 
might indeed be more or less conveniently 


or agreeably applied 



according to the nature of the ascent, but as far as the country 
was then known was not likely to involve much greater cost of 
working the lift at one spot than another; but in such a eountr 
f,ome valleys might be so much better than others for the line on 
the level as to lead at once to a great limitation of the further 
search'for an ascent. The information already collected mate¬ 
rially aided the application of this view of the case. For the 
valleys of the country above the ghauts—the Deccan—were 
not only sufficiently accessible for speedy examination, but, 
from some distance south of the Bhore Ghaut, up to the Malsej 
Ghaut northward, they were already described by Lieut.-Col. 
Sykes, in a paper on the G eology of the Deccan, published in 
the “ Memoirs of the Geological Society.’' .Following this guid¬ 
ance, 1 learned, in England, before I went to India, and con 
trary to my original expectations, the great, probability that the 
general line of the Malsej Ghaut would prove the most suitable 
to the purpose. This opinion derived confirmation from a 
report of Lieut.' Snort, of the Bombay Engineers, who had 
been directed to survey that line for a road, by which the Cal¬ 
cutta mail should bo carried without making the d6tour by 
Poottali; and from a paper by Mr. Giberne, then Collector of 
Tannali, on the features, condition, and capabilities of that part 
of the Ooneaii through which the route would lie. The 
expectations founded on these authorities, I embodied in a 
paper which. I supplied, at his request, to the editor of the 
“Railway Register,” in July, 1845, very shortly before I left 
for India. 

On my arrival at Bombay, i. found a division of opinion as 
to the terminus and course of the line. Some persons advo¬ 
cated the route by Tattnall, proposed originally by Mr. Clark, 
and since adopted: while others preferred a terminus at Hog 
Island, on the opposite side of the harbour, and a line generally 
identical with that now proposed by Capt. Graham, and advocated 
by Col, Grant. Both parties willingly postponed the decision on 
my suggestion that it might probably be an inevitable corollary 
of the more inflexible question of the passage of the ghauts. 
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My local investigations, which commenced above the ghauts, 
were preceded by three journeys on the line between Panwell 
and Poonah. The information given me by officers best 
acquainted with the country to be examined, and whose duties 
led them to a minute knowledge of its peculiarities as far north 
as the Poonah Colleotorate extended, went entirely to confirm 
the views T had provisionally formed in .England. As soon, 
therefore, as the season permitted, I went into the Murra 
Khora (the valley of the Ma&cj Ghaut in the upper country L 
passing some days with Dr. Gibson, at his house, a few miles 
from Jooaeoie. Here, and on my entrance on the actual field 
of examination, I had the great advantage of the company and 
advice of that highly-informed and scientific gentleman, who 
has long resided in this quarter, and of Mr. J. D. Inverarity 
(then first Assistant Collector, and in particular charge of these 
districts), and of Major Liddell, then a magistrate of the Zilla, 
and Commandant of its Police Corps, whose duties not only 
rendered him familiar with the country, but had recently car¬ 
ried him, under unusual circumstances, into these very quarters. 
These higbly-favourable opportunities for preliminary inquiry 
affording nothing hut confirmation of previous intelligence, and 
neither the Committee in Bombay nor myself being supplied 
■with the greater menus than would suffice for the effectual 
examination and survey of one line, I fixed my attention on 
that route to which all testimony so strongly and concurrently 
pointed ; and finding that the valley, quite to the crest of the 
ghauts, was altogether as favourable as it had been represented, 
and the ascent itself, on examination, appearing to me to be at 
least as practicable as auy other was likely to prove, indeed 
more so than I. had hoped for, I ventured to wish that the very 
valuable aid ol Mr. Clark, which bad just been engaged by 
the Bombay Committee, should be applied to the requisite 
examination of the country from Tanrrah to the ghaut, in¬ 
cluding the ascent of the ghaut itself. This design was 
encouraged by the account given me of the lower country 
through which Mr. Smith, the Deputy Chairman, and Mr. 



Ayrton, the Solicitor of the Company, passed on their way to 
the Malsej Ghaut, where they visited me; and by the equally - 
favourable opinion of Mr. Conybeare, who soon after came 
through, the same country to join me. From the head of the 
ghaut, quite down to Mimdroop, at the junction of the Beema 
and Seena Rivers, the description of the country given Jong 
before by Col. Sykes afforded assurance of finding an eligible 
line, while on other routes it was known that difficulties ex¬ 
isted ; and, still further, it, appeared that down to Sholapoor, 
and eventually along the line of the Kistna, no difficulty would 
be experienced in reaching the centre of the Peninsula, where, 
no doubt., lines from the eastern coast would meet us. 

There still remained to be determined the practicability of 
passing from this line to the northward ; and as a lofty range 
of most precipitous and impracticable character, separating the 
river systems of the Kistna and Godavery, forms the northern 
boundary of the Malsej valley, while the country beyond it was 
little known in detail, to the best-informed parties to whom 1 
then had access, I could not but feel some apprehension on the 
subject; and as T understood that three mountain ranges inter¬ 
vened between the valley of the Kokree, in which the line 
near All’eh lay, and the level expanse of the Gunguthurree, 
which it was necessary to reach, I could not but be fearful that, 
at best, the works would be of a disadvantageous and expensive 
character. The accession, however, at that time, of Mr. Cony¬ 
beare to our strength, afforded the means of early examination, 
and the energy and intelligence of that gentleman soon brought 
the solution of the difficulty. The first range breaks down at 
the Alleli Khind, t wen ty th ree miles from the Malsej Ghaut, 
and there affords the most eligible opening to the north; the 
second is cut through by the M'ool River at Gunjpeer; the 
third may be tunnelled, as is proposed, at the Amboreh Khind, 
or may be turned at Nandoor. This part of the line, like all 
the rest, is of unlookecl-for excellence and facility of execution, 
and no unusual or even heavy works are required. 

After the first careful examination was effected, which was for 
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the most part without instruments, and when the actual survey 
was arranged for mid commenced, 1 returned to Bombay, 
spending a short time on my way with Mr. Clark, then at the 
Malsej Ghaut, who had become fully acquainted with the line 
across the Conoan, and with the details, as then understood, of 
the ghaut ascent. His representations and reports amply 
justified the course which had been taken. Soon after my 
arrival in Bombay, wishing not only to be satisfied that the 
Malsej line was good, but to be able to judge, if possible, whether 
it was the best, the country afforded, I addressed inquiries by 
letter to Major Liddell and Dr. Gibson, in respect of the Poonah 
Colloctorate, that is, in respect of the country as far north as 
the Malsej Ghaut, and to the late Mr. Langford, then collector 
of Ahmednuggur, as to the country between the Malsej and 
Thai Ghauts, which was under his charge, and which he had long 
known. The answers, the material parts of which are embodied 
in a document given at length in the Appendix, supplied all 
proof still wanting that the best line had been selected, and, 
combined with the more regular observations of Col. Sykes, 
and a few particulars from other quarters, afforded a complete 
and tolerably sufficient view of the very marked engineering 
characteristics of the country to the eastward of the ghauts, 
and extending in latitude from the Shore to the Thul Ghauts 
inclusive. In this state our engineering knowledge of the 
ghaut country remained until I left for England, except that 
the instrumental surveys, required for estimates, fully bore out 
the opinions derived from the preliminary examinations. 

Very soon after my arrival in London I was placed, by the 
London Board, in communication with Mr. R. Stephenson, 
Consulting Engineer to the Company, and all my papers were 
submitted to his examination for report. That eminent engineer 
was “ struck with the circumstance that, in the vicinity of the 
Malsej Ghaut, several streams seemed to radiate from it in dif¬ 
ferent directions, as from a focus, which led him to suspect that 
the lowest ghaut had not been selected for passing this range of 
mountains." He accordingly called for information: the result 



of that supplied to him, viz., the letter given in the Appendix, 
led him to “express his conviction that the Malsej Ghaut had 
been judiciously and properly selected,” 1 


Before these proceedings in London were known in Bombay, 
Mr. Clark was desired by the Committee there, to undertake a 
personal examination of the ghaut range. Time did not per¬ 
mit this to be effected for more than the district between the 
Malsej and Bhove (or, perhaps, the Kooaoor) Ghauts. The 
report of that gentleman hot only agrees with all former repre¬ 
sentations, hut supplies valuable additional particulars of the 
ghauts themselves, and very important engineering notices of 
the surface of the Ooncan, as far as it affects the present under¬ 
taking. This paper is given in the Appendix. 

The first survey of the ghaut was made in 1846, and 
afforded an inclined plane of six miles long, consisting of three 
straight lines joined by two slight curves, with nn average in¬ 
clination of one in eighteen, of which tire most severe portion 
was one in fifteen. To work this incline, stationary engines, or 
some special contrivance, would be required. In the following 
season, however, Mr, Clark effected another examination of the 
Malsej Ghaut, and of the country immediately connected with 
it below, and he found, as from former observations, he hoped, 
n line of ascent not so remarkably straight indeed as the former 
one, but straight enough for the purpose, more than thirteen 
miles long, and with a nearly uniform rate of one in forty. This 
line, which has not, quite so severe an ascent as the well-known 
Lickey incline, on the Birmingham and Gloucester Bailway, is 
clearly capable of being worked by locomotives specially adapted 
to it. 

A line was also instrumentally surveyed by Mr. Clark, 
from the proposed bifurcation at Alleh toMhuse, a distance in a 
south-south-east direction of 45 miles, with a result singularly 
favourable to facility and cheapness of construction: the same 
line was examined by him, with equally favourable results, quite 
down to Sholapoor; and 1 may here repeat that, besides the 
' Mr. Stephenson's Report, Pel)., 1847, Appendix. 
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survey extending from the Malsej Ghaut, by the Alleh Khind 
to, and eventually beyond, the Pern, Mr. Oonybeare effected an 
ocular examination of the country through Candeish, Nemauv, 
and Goondwanah, as far as Indore, Hoshungabad, and Baitool, 
by which we were assured of the existence of no difficulties 
in those directions. 

One purpose of these statements is to show that the Malsej 
line was not adopted hastily, or from mere guess or prejudice; 
another is to exhibit the sources of the information, and the 
value of the facts, which led to a result so little anticipated at 
the beginning of the investigation. The grounds of preference 
for the Malsej route seemed so decided that the result has 
never, 1 believe, been disturbed by any person who knows both 
routes; and the question of the line to be taken in the vicinity 
of Bombay, which was left dependent on the passage of the 
ghauts, was not raised again by any party connected with the 
investigations, or .informed of their details. 

Of the engineering character of the lines thus selected, it is 
perhaps enough to say that, always of course excepting the actual 
ascent of the ghaut, there is neither curve nor gradient from 
one end to the other which would prevent as advantageous a 
working of the traffic as any in England, whether it relate to 
the economical transport at low speeds of heavy goods, or the 
transit of passengers and letters at the highest speeds. Nor 
are these results obtained by any unusual cost, or, indeed, by 
■works of so much as ordinary amount, tunnels even included. 

The evidence, then, available for judging of the eligibility of 
the Malsej line was originally derived from a great variety of 
concurrent sources-—it was collected on the ground with every 
degree of care which the case admitted—and it is now embodied 
in plans, sections, reports, and estimates, in which, I believe, 
no material fact is overlooked; the reports, indeed, of Messrs. 
Clark and Oonybeare contain the fullest details of the districts 
traversed, and, I think, cannot fail to produce conviction in 
respect of all subjects dependent on them. On the other hand, 
the evidence in respect of the line from Ittora Buuder to Poonah, 
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by the Bhore Ghaut, lies in a report by Capt. W. I). Graham, 
of the Bombay Engineers, Superintendent of Roads and Tanks, 
which, I am told, has not reached England, and which, I have 
some reason to apprehend, but am not certain, is founded not 
on instrumental survey, hut on inspection. The expression 
used by Col. Grant is, that this line has been “ surveyed, re¬ 
ported on, and strongly recommended” by the above "mentioned 
officer. In the absence of that report, I have to rely on de¬ 
tached and incidental notices of the country derived from other 
sources. So also as to the line of macadamized or tram-road 
from Bhewndy, by the Thul Ghaut, Col. Grant affords little 
-information in aid of that which I must gather from other 
authorities. This difference in the character of the evidence 
adducible on the two sides of the question will, of necessity, 
make itself felt to some disadvantage in course of the discus¬ 
sion; but notwithstanding this disadvantage, it may be ad¬ 
visable to state such particulars of the engineering details of 
each, line as are available. 

Having already considered the two great breaks of continuity 
on the Poonah lino, viz., that at the harbour, and that at the 
Bhore Ghaut, I need not again enter on that subject. The lino 
starting from Inora Bunder, on a point of the Island of Ca 
ranja nearest to Bombay, traverses that island, and then crosses 
to the main land, over a strait said to be not more difficult than 
that on the other line at Sion, which, however, is not so much 
a creek, as a marsh, with a bottom of rock. Then the road is 
said to “ run chiefly up the Apta valley, to the foot of the ghaut, 
and to present no difficulties whatever to the construction of 
a railway,—certainly none of the tunnels of the Majaej line.” 1 
I have already stated the ascent of the ghaut is to ho left “ for 
the present to a system of porterage,” where the ascent is of a 
length of three miles with an ascent of more than 1500 feet. 

The geographical distance of Inora Bunder from Poonah is 
about 07| miles. The travelling distance by this line would be. 

! Col. Grant; pag<j 104. 
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78|r mile's, to which is to be added six miles to complete the 
distance from Bombay, or 84i- miles. 

The first question is, whether, when necessity shall arise tor 
it, the Shore Ghaut mountain can be advantageously ascended 
by railway, at any point which can be reached by a line from 
Inora Bunder, or any similar point of the coast; a question 
which involves the prudence of making any railway at all in 
this direction. 

The mountains here assume in plan the form of a T, or 
hammer, the shaft of the figure by which it is joined to the 
mass being very short.; or in other words, a mass of mountain, 
connected with the table land only by a narrow neck or isthmus, 
runs roughly parallel, and near to, the great step of the gliauts. 
The shaft, or isthmus, is so short as to give the space between 
the western precipices of the nearly detached mass, and the 
eastern one of the main table land, the character of an immense 
ravine: of these ravines there are two, one to the north, the 
other to the south of the connecting isthmus; on that isthmus, 
when i ts elevation is reached, the present, road runs. Mr. Clark’s 
report, given in the Appendix, states that the southern ravine, 
across the head of which the upper part of the Bhore road is 
carried, and which is in some respects suited for an inclined plane, 
is cut off' by an impracticable tract of high ground dividing the 
valley of the Apta from that of the Nagotna River. On the other 
hand, the same engineer states, that “the ravine north of the 
Bhore Ghaut, at the head of which 3t,ands the village of Run- 
dalla, is no doubt perfectly accessible from Kallian, by the valley 
of the Oolassa River, though not from Panwell." If this ravine be 
not accessible from Panwell, then it cannot be from any part of 
the valley of the Apta. According to this representation, which 
excludes both the northern and southern ravines, it is only the 
western face which can be made available for ascent by any line 
starting from Inora Bunder; neither my own recollection, nor 
any statement I have met with, would lead mo to suppose that 
this face is fit for such a purpose. It will also be necessary 




further to inquire, as I think it mil be found, whether any 
route by the western face would not lead to a point from 100 
to 200 feet higher than Ktmdalla, or the height of the ghaut as 
already represented, to be lost again in. passing that village, and 
to be regained again in the very unfavourable ground beyond 
it. Of course these statements, as well as that of Or. Gibson, 
given in my letter to Mr. Stephenson, in the Appendix, which 
is derived from that gentleman’s long and intimate official 
acquaintance with these districts, must be held subject to the 
results of any instrumental survey with this express object in 
view, which may have been made by Capt. Graham, or may be 
made hereafter. 

Of the character of the ground between the sea-sido and the 
Shore Ghaut, on the line from In ora. Bunder, the only informa¬ 
tion I have would lead mo to suppose it difficult and expensive, 
hut practicable- 

The line between the ghaut and Poonah must certainly, for 
some miles next the ghaut, and for some others between the 
Inderaonoe and Powna Rivers, be very expensive, and will afford 
after all but indifferent gradients, to be worked at a severe 
current cost. 

Since tire principal objections to the line beyond Poonah 
proposed by Col. Grant do not arise from its engineering 
character, but from other considerations, it is unnecessary to 
pursue this part of the subject in great detail. I may, however, 
remark that the scanty materials in my possession would coun¬ 
tenance a supposition that the route would be found on instra- 
mentftl examination less favourable than Col. Grant’s recollec¬ 
tion, probably only from occasional sight of it, has led him to 
represent it. Besides some expensive ground between Poonah 
and Ahmednuggur, which I suspect from the statements of the 
route hooks, from Co). Sykes’s description of the country, and 
from one of Mr. Conybeare’s reports, it seems likely from 
Major-General Cullen’s barometrical observations, that in the 
Nizam’s dominions the water sheds, which would all be crossed, 
would be found so elevated above the rivers as, in some places. 
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to make steep gradients unavoidable, a circumstance which 
even a practised eye might easily fail to detect. If, indeed, 
there were any considerable object to be gained by making a 
lino beyond Poonah in this direction, I do not think there are 
any insuperable physical obstacles; and no doubt some day 
such a railway or one to the Luckenwarra Ghaut will exist, to 
public and private profit; but at present, with no special in¬ 
ducement attaching to it, this part of Gol. Grant’s line is liable 
to disadvantages (to be pointed out hereafter) too serious, I 
think, to permit it to be an early undertaking. 

The defects of the line above described, as a medium of con¬ 
veyance for the general traffic of the country, seem to have led 
Col. Grant to recommend that it should be constructed only as a 
light railway for light goods and passengers ; and that the Thul 
Ghaut road should be fitted up as a tramway, to be worked by 
animal power, and extended east and west to the interior and 
the coast, for the transit of heavy goods. This design seems 
open to objections of the gravest kind, affecting the interests 
both of the railway and of the country; confining myself here, 
however, to engineering considerations, I proceed to describe 
the country through which this. Thul Ghaut line passes. 

This route, which touches the coast at, Oallian, or perhaps 
at Kusseylee Bunder, near Bhewndy, the present termina¬ 
tion of the inland transit of goods from the interior, depends 
for its connection with Bombay in Col. Grant's plan on the ex¬ 
isting water communication. This water carriage is neither 
so convenient nor so cheap as has been represented, it being 
available with dispatch, if 1 remember aright, only at certain 
times of the tide, and with certain winds, and its charges being 
not much less than those at which coals and stone are carried 
on English railways. 

Of the country between Bhewndy or Callian, and the foot of 
the ghaut, the following notices will here be sufficient ; further 
details may he found in the Appendix. To Shahpoor, half way 
across the Conran, the country requires no further remark than 
that, although not impracticable for a common road, it would 





certainly not l)e chosen for a railway, or for a line to be here¬ 
after converted into one. Beyond that town it is of the most 
discouraging description in its physical character, and at cer¬ 
tain seasons of the year it is particularly unhealthy. It is very 
thinly inhabited, thickly covered with jangle, and scantily sup¬ 
plied with water. To the north-west of the present road, and 
particularly beyond the Vyturnee River, litt le occurs but forests 
inhabited by half-savage wood-cutters, under the rule of native 
rajahs, practically almost independent of the British Govern¬ 
ment. To the south-east of the road as far as the ghauts, the 
country is scarcely less wild in its natural features, hut it is under 
direct British rule. The present roads or tracks afford no 
favourable indication of the probability of much better being 
found in their neighbourhood; and if' even better be obtained, 
it seems it must be by taking some entirely new route, the issue 
of the search for which is yet, 1 believe, unknown. 

As to the ascent of the ghaut itself, I have not complete 
information; but some probabilities connected with it throw 
some light also on the physical formation of the Gonean in its 
neighbourhood, and of the districts through which the road 
must pass. For reasons given in my letter to Mr. Stephenson, 
in the Appendix, I take the crest of the Thul Ghaut as being 
probably from 1900 to 2000 feet above the sea. Now Lieut, 
Chapman, who latterly superintended the construction of the 
road on the ghaut, stated the height of the actual ascent, from 
the foot to the top, at 1100 feet; the more recent statement of 
Ool. Grant, applying perhaps to other points, makes it but 
98S feet. Taking either of these figures from that of the 
probable height of the top of the ghaut, and it would appear 
that the foot of the ghaut is not less than 1000 or 1100 feet 
above the sea; and as this elevation is probably chiefly acquired 
in the latter or eastern half of the Concan, it appears nearly 
certain that a line in this direction must encounter extremely 
severe gradients, from the combined effect of local features on 
a large scale, with a general and rapid elevation of the country. 
If any chance of escape from this discouragement presents 
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• itself, it mast be by following the tortuous and difficult -course 
of some river—a resource which, as we witnessed in examina¬ 
tions for the Malsej line, is not in the Con can a security 
against great difficulty and expense. 

That the formation of the northern part of the Oonoan, and 
particularly its rapid rise to the foot of the ghauts, is not here 
misstated, follows from other known facts. It is universally 
said that the actual rise of the top of the ghauts above their 
feet is there often not more than 500 feet; but the known 
elevation of some points in the rivers of the Deccan, and the 
necessary allowance for their fall, leaves it certain that the 
crests of the ghauts here attain an elevation which requires 
that, with an actual scarp of so small an altitude, the foot oi 
the scarp must be of very considerable height above the sea. 
Combining this consideration with that of the extremely 
scarred, rugged, and confused character of the surface, it is 
hardly possible that a line of road in the interior ot the 
Northern Conean should not meet with formidable disadvan¬ 
tages. The character of the country in this respect seems to 
change about the latitude of the kaloo River; and to the 
south of that line the country about the foot of the ghauts has 
but a small elevation above the sea. The disadvantages which 
exist there arc of a different kind. 

Of the ghaut, ascent itself, it is only needful to say that, to 
obtain a good cart road it has been necessary not only to con¬ 
struct expensive works, but to render the line so circuitous, 
that its length, I suppose, is not much less than double the 
direct distance between its extreme points. 

Between the ghaut and Nas&ick, some rough and difficult 
ground occurs; beyond that town, 29 miles from the ghaut, no 
further difficulty is presented to the eastward. 

The survey for a road, at present, I believe, in progress, will 
afford more exact information on some of the points I have just 
discussed than any I have yet met with ; and it is to be hoped 
that it will load to the effective prosecution of improvements of 
great local importance, although in all probability it will elicit 



no facts which can, in prudence, affect the arrangements for a 
general system of transit by the Malsej Ghaut, which have been 
proposed. 


The line by the Malsej Ghaut has now to be described in its 
chief engineering details. The terminus at Bombay may be 
single or double, as may hereafter appear advisable ; but even 
if made double, so as to reach all the important points of 
active resort and business, and to be in connection with the 
harbour as Well as the densest seats of population, the cost of 
it would be far less than has perhaps ever been incurred else¬ 
where for the same accommodation. 

The. slightest works suffice on the islands of Bombay and 
Salsette, except, possibly, in immediate connection with the 
terminus; for on these islands the substratum of basaltic rock, 
which is universal on this side of India, is commonly met with 
at about two feet from the surface. The line crosses from one 
of* these islands to the other, by an embankment at Sion, over 
a rocky strait now nearly silted up. Running, then, along the 
singularly flat country, on the east side of Salsette, It crosses 
the tidal strait below Tarmah, reaching the continental shore 
by a bridge, which as originally designed was of considerable 
magnitude, but had great facilities for economical execution. 
Immediately afterwards it pierces by a tunnel, or tunas at Per- 
sick Point, the range which skirts the coast; from this range 
to CaIlian no special works occur, a long though low embank¬ 
ment carrying the line over the depressed grounds which in¬ 
tervene. 

Prom Tallinn, eastward, I follow the description afforded by 
the reports of the first appointed railway engineers; premising 
only that the investigations prosecuted by them had, in ge¬ 
neral, no further responsibility than that of pointing out an 
* eligible and practicable line, without attempting to say that 
improvements might not still be made, especially in details. 

At about 29 miles the line is abreast of 0 alii an ; at 32 miles 
the Waldhur River is twice crossed; at 85 miles the line inter¬ 
sects the Calii.an and Chowk road or track, at a point about 
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six miles from the former place, anti 25 from the latter. 
Chowk is on the road from Pan well to Poonah. Immediately 
afterwards occurs the Marowlee Tunnel, oi the length of 4860 
feet, and situated 93 feet above the sea; the Oolassa River is 
there bridged at a height, also above tho sea of 56 feet. The 
Chone jungles, which extend nearly seven miles west from the 
Oolassa, are next traversed; and within them the .Bervee River 
is five times crossed, its tortuous valley affording almost the 
only means of passing the ranges of hills, running north and 
south, through which its stream lias cut. Within this district, 
which is a continuation south of the Kaloo River ot the still 
wilder and more difficult country on its northern side, occurs 
the next tunnel, that of Shelsaith, ot 1000 feet in length. 
Whether any diminution can ho effected in the works situated 
in this district, was left to be determined by further search, the 
peculiar difficulties of examination, from the thickness of the 
woods, having left some doubt on the subject. The line as 
proposed, however, is amply good in quality for all purposes; 
and alteration can hardly have other reference than to expense, 
or convenience of execution. .MLoorbar, at 50 miles from .Bom¬ 
bay, is passed at a little distance to the south of the line, near 
the points where the .Bervee is again twice crossed. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards occurs the point at Nudvee, where choice 
must be made of the route for ascending the ghaut. 

In the first year's examination, that oi 1.840, it was judged 
best to roach, as soon as practicable, tho valley of the Kaloo, 
the river which rises at the Malsej Ghaut, The lower course 
of this river is in a difficult or impracticable valley ; and only 
when so easterly a point as Nudvee was reached, did it appear 
likely that the proper river of the selected ghaut would afford 
any facilities to the progress of the line. At that place the 
line turned north, and entered the valley of tin) Kaloo, through 
two tunnels at Kholotun, of the lengths of 3840 feet and 620 
feet respectively. Crossing then four small streams, the 
Doyefodee, die lleera, the Kaloo in its upper course, and the 
Zooloon dee, the line requires a tunnel of 3100 feet at Saaowlee, 
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and, after two more crossings of the Kaloo, a shorter one at 
Maroosee of 500 feet, arriving immediately afterwards at the 
final bridge over the Kaloo, which marks the foot of the incline 
The last-mentioned point is 77 miles from Bombay, and is 291 
feet above high-water mark. No gradient has yet been en¬ 
countered more severe than 1 in 330, nor any curve objection¬ 
able even for the highest speeds of railway travelling. The 
works, numerous as they appear, are comparatively light, and, 
of their kinds, inexpensive. The bridges are over rivers with 
rocky beds and banks, and dry, where crossed, for several 
months in the year; the earthworks are below the average of 
English lines, and the tunnels would, to a certainty, be mere 
dry excavations without shafts, and, very probably, without 
lining. 

The ghaut ascent; itself, which is of the length of 30,960 
feet, rises 1770 feet, from the bridge at its foot, t,o its highest 
point on the table land. The three straight lines of which it is 
composed (it might almost he said to be one straight line), 
passes seven tunnels and two galleries. These tunnels are of 
the lengths respectively of 620, 1260, 1200, 750, 750, 4220, 
480, and 2060 feet, not yards. These works land the rail¬ 
way at Koobee, the first village on the Deccan, a mile and a 
quarter within the precipitous frontier of the ghauts, and 84$: 
miles from Bombay. The height of the summit is 2062 feet 
above the sea. 

Eeturnmg now to Nudvee, we follow the cheaper and more 
convenient line selected by Mr. Clark in the following season. 
Instead of turning north at that point, the line continues its 
easterly course, and, with three tunnels and two river crossings, 
reaches the foot of the ghaut incline. These tunnels are of 
the respective lengths of 400 feet at M'aholec, 2200 feet at 
Mahope, and 200 feet at Tulowleo. The incline itself, which 
arrives at the same point, on the table land as the former one, 
is rather more than thirteen miles long, and has thirteen tun¬ 
nels, varying from 80 to 760 feet long, the majority being very 
short,—three from 000 to 12(10 feet,—one of 2860 feet,-—-one 
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of 4120 feet,—and one, the highest, and the only one to he 
made with the help of shafts, 5560 feet 5n length. This line 
is shorter, as well as more convenient, than that first described, 
and saves 40,000/. on the estimates. Its average inclination is 
about 1 in 40, and it nowhere much exceeds this rate. It is a 
matter of some surprise that so excellent a line, over a moun¬ 
tain range which had been universally declared impracticable 
by a railway, should be obtained by works so light as these; 
the tunnels, for the most part, are mere holes through jutting 
spurs of rock; one or two of them, however, involve serious 
considerations not connected with engineering difficulty or 
expense, to be adverted to hereafter. 

From the top of the ghaut, to both the inland extremities of 
the survey, the line scarcely requires remark. Up to the bifur¬ 
cation at Alleh, 20| miles from the ghaut, and 105 miles from 
Bombay, it has not a work of magnitude, unless we so deno¬ 
minate the bridge at Ootoor, nor a gradient worse than t in 
100, except for a short distance near Kamoondee, where it is 
1 in 118, but may probably be improved; the average gradient 
is 1 in 004, and the curves are few and good 

The lino surveyed from Alleh to Mhuse, 45 miles long, and 
terminating at a point lS2f miles from Bombay, may be dis¬ 
missed with the remark that, except a few bridges over the 
Kokree and Goor, and the brooks which fall into them, it has 
only one distinguishing point in its singularly uniform section, 
viz., a tunnel of 1600 feet long, through a spur which gives a 
bend to the river near Seroor. Elsewhere it is nearly a surface 
line throughout. The northern lino has one, perhaps two, 
tunnels: the first, at the Alleh Khind, which may, perhaps, be 
changed to a cutting ; the second at the Amboreh Khind in the 
range immediately south of the Pera River. The last-mentioned 
stream, the Mool, and the Boree Nulla, are the rivers to be 
crossed. The gradients here would require in England, no 
notice, the worst, oven in this singular mountainous country, 
being but 1 in 114, and the average 1 in 174. The curves 
here, as everywhere on the lino, are practically good. The 
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survey terminated the first season at the Fern River, at a distance 
of 05 miles from the ghaut, and 140 miles from Bombay. The 
next season it was extended to Tullehgaom, eleven miles north 
of the Pern and sixteen miles south of the Godavory, without 
meeting with necessity for more than surface works ; the greater 
part of the season was spent, on this part of the line, in the 
revision and improvement of the former survey. The elevations 
above high water are as follows:—Koobee, at the top of the 
Malsej Ghaut, 2062 feet; Ootoor, 2014 feet; the bifurcation 
near Alleh, 2052 feet; the crossing of the Mool River, 1802 
feet; the crossing of the Pern River, 1710 feet; -.and Tulleh¬ 
gaom, 1875 feet; the extremity of the southern survey near 
Mhuse, twelve miles below the cantonment at Seroor, 1666 
feet. 

The total length of the surveys is 196 miles, and that of the 
examinations beyond them about 715 miles more. 

The cost of construction of the 176 miles of those lines, surveyed 
in the first season, the works at the ghaut included, was estimated 
by the engineers at . . . . *.. £1,927,319 

To which Mr. E. Stephenson suggested an addition of 25 per 
cent, or . . ,.. . . . , . . . 481,830 

£2,400,140 

From which is to be subtracted, also at Mr. Stephenson's suggestion, 
from making the lines beyond Alleh single instead of double . 252,874 

Total cost of construction and furnishing , . £2,156.275 


If the estimate of the engineers were adhered to, the average 
cost would bo 10,950/. per mile of double line, the ghaut 
included; but adopting Mr. Stephenson’s addition of 25 per 
cent., the cost is raised to 12,250/. per mile on the average of 
double and single line. This provides also all the stock neces¬ 
sary for working 180,000 tons of goods per annum, but no 
more, nor any stock for passenger traffic. In estimating the 
cost, the highest current or probable prices for work were 
adopted, and even on these an addition was made, as stated 
above, of 25 per cent. These facts, as well as the nature of 
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the country, Should have due weight whenever these estimates 
are compared with those of any other Indian line. 

The objections to the engineering character of this line relate 
to the height of the ghaut, and to the occurrence of tunnels, 
both of which I will now consider. As to a railway, the ques¬ 
tion is narrowed to a comparison between the Malsqj end Bhore 
Ghaut lines, for other routes are out of the question. <See the 
papers in the Appendix.) Some notice, however, may also be 
taken in this view of the route by the Tirol Ghaut. 

As to the height to be ascended, the first question is the 
absolute elevation above the sea of the crest of each ghaut, or 
of the other highest point of each line; the second is the 
manner in which that height, under the circumstances of each 
case, can be surmounted. On the first depends the net theore¬ 
tical amount of power to be expended in lifting the traffic to 
the Deccan; on the second depend the waste and loss of power 
to he incurred by the peculiar mode of producing and apply¬ 
ing it. 

The Malsej Ghaut, according to both surveys and barometric 
observation, is about 2060 feet above the sea; and this is the 
highest point to which the southern traffic -would have to be 
lifted ;—all inland from the ghaut on that line is a descent. 
The Allah Khind alone, on the northern line, presents a higher 
point; but this, of itself of little importance, does not come 
within the scope of the present comparison. 

Col. Grant, page 87, states “ that the height, of Kundalla, 
on the summit of the Bhore Ghaut, is 1750 feet above the sea." 
The higher elevation of about 50 feet, which my own observa¬ 
tions would give it, need hardly ho taken into account. But 
this is not the highest point a line by the Bhore Ghaut would 
pass over. If, according to the inference I have already founded 
on Mr. Clark’s report, the extreme western scarp of the mountain 
mass is alone available for the ascent (as I believe it would be 
in coming from Inora Bunder, or any like point on the coast), 
then it must pass over a point considerably higher than Kun¬ 
dalla. But whether it came from Inora Bunder or from Callian, 
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(reaching Kundalla up the northern ravine by the latter route,) 
it would still have to pass the considerably higher points than 
Kundalla, which will bo found about Karleh, Wurgaom, &c., 
and in the passage from the valley of the Inderaonee to that of 
the Powna. The elevation of these spots is little, if any, in¬ 
ferior to that of the crest of the Malsej Ghaut 1 . In this single 
respect, then, the advantage does not materially incline to either 
side, I will only add here a remark that, as the rise from 
Kundalla to Karleh is accompanied with very considerable 
irregularity of surface, there is little chance of avoiding, in this 
quarter, either bud gradients or expensive works. Dr. Gibson 
and Mr. Clark will both be found to notice, iu the papers in the 
Appendix, the unfavourable nature of the ground about the 
head of the Bhore Ghaut. 

With respect to the second consideration, it is important to 
remark that economy in the application of mechanical power, 
and in the wear and tear of machinery, depends very much on 
the proper adaptation of the machinery to the work it lias to 
perform, and almost as much on that machinery being so amply 
master of its work, as not to be subjected to the necessity of 
being forced constantly up to and beyond its fall capabilities. 
Now a line which was cither level or had gradients nearly all 
alike might have its engines and their loads judiciously 
adapted to its character, and therefore economical in their 
action; while another line, level in some parts, and of very 
different character in others, must have them but ill adapted 
to one, or the other, or both. If the line on which the ghaut 
occurs be highly favourable on all its other parts for the due 
action of 1 locomotives, it may well afford to secure that advan- 

Fpetitbove 
the sea. 

1 Campolee, at the foot of the Bhore Ghaut.222 

Ktmdalla, travellers’ bungalow, in the village near the crest of the 

ghaut. 1770 

Karleh, nine miles from the ghaut . 2030 

WurgaoiUj twenty ditto, ditto. 1972 

j&rom Lieut.-Col. Sykes’s barometrical observations, appended to his Second Report 
on the Deccan, in MS., at the India House. 
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tage, if needful, by a somewhat higher ascent of the ghaut 
itself to be effected by the peculiar machinery prepared and 
reserved for that purpose; and it would not be a trifling dimi¬ 
nution of that actual ascent that would compensate for bad 
gradients on the locomotive line, whether above or below, by 
which it was obtained. This remark, which I apprehend would 
apply with great force to a railway by the Thul Ghaut, where 
the height of the ghaut seems to be diminished almost one-half 
by tho rapid rise of the most unfavourable country at its 
foot, is not without bearing even on the Bhoro Ghaut lino, on 
the locomotive parts of which, both in utie Conean and the 
'Deccan, I believe some severe gradients will be found. Nor is 
the difference of the actual ascent of the two ghauts, the Bhore 
and the Make], so great as to neutralize in any appreciable 
degree the effect of the great excellence of the locomotive 
gradients of tho latter. Tlic ascent of the Bhore Ghaut is said 
to be but 1500 feet, that is, measuring from Campolee, close to 
its base, to Kundalla; but, this is likely to bo somewhat ex¬ 
ceeded by any railway line made there: that at the Malsej is 
only 1746 feet; and this difference it maybe proper to repeat 
is not in any sense an addition to the height to which the traffic 
has to be lifted, but is in fact the consequence of the concentra¬ 
tion of the whole lift at one point, where it is effected by means 
appropriate to it, instead of being encountered, dispersedly else¬ 
where on the line, to be accomplished by the less appropriate 
and over-taxed agency of the locomotive made only for common 
gradients. The elevation of the summit level being nearly the 
same on both sides, the advantage then on this .point seems to 
me to incline to tho Malsej. 

I make no remark in the nature of a comparison between 
the different, modes of asqent which might be adopted at dif¬ 
ferent ghauts;—as, for instance, between ascent by locomotives 
at one ghaut, and the use of stationary engines, or other con¬ 
trivances, which might be required by another. Much depends 
on the facts of each particular case, which facts, except as to 
the Malsej, are not yet given or alleged in any instance. 





Before I quit this part of the subject, I must give expression 
to a remark on the strange variations of opinion which have 
taken place with respect to the railway passage of the ghauts. 
At first it was confidently asserted' by everybody that the 
ghauts could never be passed by railway at all. Even now. 
Col. Grant proposes to leave the passage unattempted, and ad¬ 
vocates a plan in which its practicability is not ascertained. 
He says, nevertheless, (page 93,) what others also now say, 
“ Nor have we any reason to suppose that there is any pass 
along the whole range of the ghaut mountains, including the 
Bhore Ghaut, that English science would not overcome, or that 
would probably present more expensive obstacles than the 
Malsej Ghaut line.” The papers in the Appendix will show 
that there is as little reason for the present indiscriminate 
assertion of the engineering eligibility of any and every track 
by which the ghauts have been crossed, as there was for' the 
equally indiscriminate assertion that no ghaut at all was prac¬ 
ticable. 

We pass now to the consideration of the tunnels on the 
Malsej line, and the corresponding engineering features of any 
other line in Western India, and particularly of the Bhore 
Ghaut line. The occurrence of these tunnels is adduced by 
Gol. Grant as a reason for abandoning the Malsej line. His 
objections chiefly relate to the cost of executing them, and to 
that.I will principally address myself; for I presume that if 
this objection be removed, the rest will not be deemed fatal. 
I premise, however, a remark or two on the minor points. 
Shafts, it is said, cannot bo used, and yet are indispeusable. 
That generally they cannot be used is true; for the several 
ridges, except in one case, are pierced at depths too great 
below their summits to permit it;—the tunnels can only be 
excavated from the two ends. But shafts are not indispen¬ 
sable. Ventilation *, during the execution of the works, may be 

1 The mines flunk in the Attaveesee in search of gems may show what can he 
done in India without ventilation. 

I have lately been told, but not with sufficient particularity to be able to give 
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better accomplished by other methods, and at small cost. 
Tiro:', it is true, ■will be required, and delay will be incurred 
which probably no other plan will avoid, yet which will be 
lamented most deeply, whenever the real bearing ol these, 
works on the welfare of India, and of England too, comes to be 
understood. 

The estimate of cost, 64/. per yard, which has induced Gol. 
Grant to reject so decidedly the tunnels of the Malsej line, is 
obtained from an average of ten Englink tunnels; and surely 
never was there so extraordinary an application of the principle 
of average. The list, quoted from Weale’s “ Engineer and 
Contractor's Pocket Book” for 1847 and 1848, page 65, is as 
follows — 

instances, that it is not uncommon to find tunnels in the ancient works of irrigation 
still existing in the western districts of Canddsli: in some cases they are said to be 
carried under the sites of towns. 

The following extract from the “ Bombay bi-monthly Times” of 2nd Oct., 1850, 
affords facts bearing on the question:—“ We some months back mentioned an enter- 
prise, commenced, and to a considerable extent carried out, near Kurrachee, by one 
of a race remarkable for anything but peaceful pursuits- An enterprising Beloock 
of Kelat made an offer to Sir Charles Napier to bring water from the hills to the 
sea in an underground tunnel or crease, after the manner of his country, without 
charge to the public, or further recompense to himself than permission to hold the 
land he was able to irrigate free of charge. Several milea of the work were actually 
executed, and may yet be seen on the line of the road from the camp to the croco¬ 
dile tanks. We are not aware of the reason of its discontinuance, but the projector, 
who would even in this way probably have found his reward, naturally preferred. 
the plan of his country to the much more economical plan of bringing water direct 
from the Indus. The wonderful tunnels that traverse Affghnnistan are obviously 
calculated, in the first place, to tap at a sufficient depth below the surface the springs 
which, when exposed, dry up before the summer sun, and, in the second place, to 
get over the difficulty of surface undulations. The gain of avoidance of evapora¬ 
tion from constant tunnelling, especially through ground where arching would be 
requisite, is much more than compensated by the primary outlay and the limited 
capacity of a tunnel compared with that of a canai. But if the lees desirable 
system satisfied the Belooch that it would pay, how much more likely would the 
substitute suggested ensure an ample return ?” 

This extract, valuable for its incidental matter, shows that continuous subterranean 
labour, small area of section, ground requiring lining, and water,—the only difficul¬ 
ties of tunnelling, are commonly confronted and overcome, in matters of speculation, 
by Beloochees and Affghans. 
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South-Eastern Railway:— 




Bletehingley Tunnel, blue clay, ahale, and sand rock . . 

. 71 18 

% 

Salt wood Tunnel, middle beds of lower green sand . . . 

, 118 

0 

0 

Brighton Line:— 




Merstham Tunnel, chalk . „ . . .. 


0 

0 

Clayton Tunnel, chalk and sandstone. 


0 

0 

Edinburgh and Dalkeith Tunnel, day . ' „ .. . '. . . 4 

- 20 

0 

0 

Leeds Tunnel, shale, coal measures and rock ...... 

. 25 

0 

0 

London and Birmingham :—Kilsby Tunnel ...... 

, 125 

0 

0 

Newcastle and North Shields 


* 0 

Midland Railway:— 




Boyston Tunnel, red sandstone and bind. 

. 50 

0 

0 

Clay Cross, upwards of ... .., 


0 

0 


Here are costs of works of all sorts, from 16/. 10* to 125/. 
per yard running; and with out any discrimination as to the 
applicability of the facts, the lump average of them is taken, 
as the average of the cost of Indian tunnels, to bo made by 
labour, paid for at a rate, and applied under circumstances, the 
most different, and to be executed in a rock which has been 
known and worked for ages.. As if, too, expressly to guard 
against such a misapplication of the facts, the compiler says, 
“ In estimating the cost of tunnelling, reference should be made 
to the expenditure per lineal yard of the various tunnels that 
have been completed, and the stratum through which the 
work has been driven , from which, by comparison, the amount 
of outlay may be nearly ascertained.” This is certainly no 
more than an appropriate, although a scarcely necessary caution, 
to the use of a table containing particulars so utterly incapable 
of affording any general conclusion by means of their combined 
effect. 

For let us take the items. The Kilsby Tunnel, which was 
estimated to cost 40/. per yard, cost 180/., owing to its intersect¬ 
ing a quicksand which the trial borings had escaped, and which 
occupied only 450 yards out of the entire length of 2458 yards. 
Thus a vast expense was necessarily incurred, in sotting up and 
working pumping machinery, in order to dry the sand. The 
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pumps brought up nearly 2000 gallons per minute, and were 
working during a period of nine months. The Saltwopd 
Tunnel, which cost 118/. per mile, was. driven through the lower 
green sand, its great coat, being occasioned by the great body of 
water in that stratum. In the case of the Box Tunnel on the 
Great Western Bail way, (which I quote as a fit example, 
although not .included in the list,) “the constant flow of 


pump then employed that the portion of the tunnel then com¬ 
pleted was filled with water, as also a height of 56 feet in the 
shafts. A second pump, worked by a steam-engine of 50- 
horse power, was applied, and enabled the works to he re’ 
sumed. This tunnel intersects oolite rock, forest marble, and 
lias marl, with Fuller’s earth." 1 

Contrasted with such works is the Newcastle and North 
Shields Tunnel, in the same table, which is merely an ordinary 
cutting, arched over and filled in for public convenience, and 
costing hut L6t. 10s. per yard. 

The great items in the cost of those tunnels which have been 
unusually expensive are those occasioned by water, or, in a 
lower degree, by sand. But there is the strongest reason to 
rely on the absence of both one and the other in any tunnels 
to bo made on the Malsej line, or, indeed, on any other line in 
that part of India 2 . The universal rock is an amygdaloidal 
trap, alternating with- matters which look like indurated sedi¬ 
ment ; not the hard black basalt of Malabar Hill, but a much 
softer material. 

If we take away from the list the four instances in which 
water and sand have evidently raised very much the cost of the 
work, viz., the Bletohingley, Saltwood, Eilsby, and Clay Cross 


1 Dempsey » Practical Railway Engineer, pages 109, &c, 

3 Except, perhaps, tiio tunnel at the Aileh Khind, which, after all, may he a cut 
ting, and, at any rate, is not involved in the present question. 
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tunnels, so as to leave a list not so extremely different in its 
facts from those of Western India, we shall find the average 
amount to but 37/. 1 2s., instead of the 64/. deduced by Ool. 
Grant from the entire list; and thus on tho first fair applica¬ 
tion of his.-own analogy, we rid his estimate for tunnels, which 
reaches to 854,764/., of no less than 104,502/., or two-fifths of 
its amount. 

But the cost of labour in India is very different from that in 
England, reckoned by the actual expense of completed works: 
if to the above reduced amount we were to apply a correction 
due on this account, we should probably find that we ought to 
take from that reduced amount not: much less -than its half; 
and these fair and obvious considerations would give us for 
the cost of the tunnels on tho ghaut not much more than one- 
third of tho amount assigned to them by nay respected oppo¬ 
nent, or about 85,000/., instead of 354,784/., or say 31/. in¬ 
stead of 64/. per yard. 

Additional probability is given to this expectation of cost 
by the fact that circumstances forbid the use of shafts. These 
customary means of execution in England involve large items 
of cost. Instead of the expedition they are intended to afford, 
India must be content, in. the long tunnels, with cheapness, 
though purchased with delay, for the ground does not admit 
of shafts; and for the shorter tunnels, no shafts at all can be 
required. 

After all, the English list affords no true comparison. 
Neither labour, nor the material to be worked, nor the attend¬ 
ant circumstances,'.nor anything concerned, are the same; and 
the only ground of calculation which can impart any degree of 
probability to the conclusion must be found in works executed 
in the country itself, if such there be of a nature near enough 
to warrant a cautious comparison. For this reason it was that 
Mr. Clark (I think very rightly) selected the cost of sinking 
a deep well in the same material, which, at worst, will be met 
with in these tunnels, and by the very class of men to be 
employed, Considering that the making of this well required 
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an average lift, of 40 feet for the material excavated, besides a 
greater lift for a considerable quantity of water, neither of which 
would have an equal representative in the work of a tunnel, it 
seemed ample to allow the same rate per 100 cubic feet for the 
tunnel as for the well; and this rale, which was adopted by 
Mr. Clark, gives 9 1. per yard lineal, or with. Mr. Stephenson's 
addition of 25 per cent, 11/,. 5s. per yard for a tunnel for a 
double line; and if due regard be had to the comparative 
actual costs of other works in the two countries, I apprehend 
this will be found as probable an estimate as the want of actual 
precedents then permitted. 

The only additional light thrown on this subject since the 
framing of Mr. Clark’s estimate is that afforded by a tunnel 
which has been very lately made at S attar a, under the encou¬ 
ragement and supervision of Mr. Frere, the very able and 
excellent commissioner of that territory. This work,, which 
was executed by means of funds subscribed by a number of 
the servants of his Highness the late Raj all, for some perma¬ 
nent memorial of him, will be, when finished, about 200 feet 
long; in July last, only ten feet of this length, in the middle, 
remained to he driven. The circumstances are these:—“Below 
a very solid bed of the black trap-rock was a thin bed of 
ferruginous clay, a few inches in thickness, which could he 
picked out, and the; blasting commenced from the top down¬ 
wards, through the very compact amygdaloidnl trap-rook which 
underlies the clay. Capt. Hart,” of the Bombay Engineers, 

“ marked out the work at the commencement, and left it to be' 
executed by a native gowndee ” (bricklayer or mason), “who 
had never seen anything of the kind before, and who, probably, 
never was out of Sattara. The result shows that native work¬ 
men would find no difficulty in executing such works. In 
the present case, the lower surface of the superior bed of trap 
forms, at present, a perfectly smooth and nearly fiat ceiling, 
when, the clay is removed ; whether it will stand remains to be 
seen. The extreme hardness and compactness of the lower 
bed of trap obviate all necessity for lining, and no supports 
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for any part of the roof and sides have been found necessary.” 
The cost, compared with the section, would give for the exca¬ 
vation of a tunnel for a double line of rails a figure of about 
26/. per yard, much less than half Col. Grant's average from 
English tunnels, although much above Mr. Clark’s estimate. 
But when it is remembered that this work, so unusual in the 
Deccan, was executed at only this expense, by local workmen, 
with only native contrivances, and without European profes¬ 
sional superintendence, it will be deemed to afford support, 
rather than contradiction, to the general views adopted on this 
subject by Mr. Clark. 

Confessedly, however, decisive facts are wanting, and only 
careful trials can supply them. Yet we may see clearly that, 
whether or not Mr. Chirk’s estimate be eventually home out. 
by results. Col. Grant’s conclusion has evidently not a sound 
reason to support it. Suppose, however, the estimate of the 
former should be doubled in practice (the utmost fear which a 
fair application of the Sattara example would justify), the 
addition to the cost of all the tunnels on 176 miles of railway 
would not exceed one-fifteenth of the gross expense of the 
line; a proportion which cannot substantially affect the pros¬ 
pects of the undertaking 1 . 

Cost, however, what they may, is there any probability that 
tunnels, or works equally costly or disadvantageous, will bo 
avoided on any other line? Wo are reduced to probabilities 
in discussing this question, by the omission of all particular 
information bearing on this subject in relation to the Shore 
Ghaut line, the adoption of which, nevertheless, is so strenuously 
urged. 

The disposition of the physical features of country, as well 


1 It is worth remark, that th£ fall in the price of iron which has taken place since 
the estimates were framed is nearly sufficient to cover the above supposable, and 
only suppoaable, defect in the estimate for tunnels- I advert to tliia, not, to justify, 
in any degree, adherence to a really expensive or injudicious project, but simply to 
show that alarm as to the tunnels has gone greatly beyond the actual hearing of 
the facts on the prospects of the line. 


in 
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ns the direction taken by the attention of the public, confute 
the comparison to the Malsej and .Eh.ore Ghaut lines ; none 
other is on a route so practicable as to admit of considera¬ 
tion in competition with them, except, perhaps, the Koosoor 
Ghaut 1 . 

Considering the nature of the rooks which constitute the 
physical mass of Western. India in the latitudes to be traversed, 
and far to the north and south of them, it seems improbable 
that any line will he found whoso ordinary current, mileage will 
not have to encounter some tunnels, or perhaps cuttings, or 
detours equally expensive. Generally speaking, the great 
mountain masses have table, or sometimes peaked, tops and 
precipitous sides; the smaller ranges hoar a strong general 
resemblance to them; their bases are narrow in proportion to 
their height, and also, often in proportion to the length of the 
range; it frequently happens, therefore, that it is cheaper, in 
making the line, to go through the range than either over or 
round it, besides that u tunnel affords the great permanent 
advantage of having, in perpetuity, a shorter line, to work. 
Occasionally these ranges dip below the general surface, and 
afford passage for a road from valley to valley; but this depres¬ 
sion of the range is, I think, almost always accompanied by 
elevation, disturbance, and .confusion of the general level; and 
at such places, I apprehend,'the avoidance of tunnels will com¬ 
monly be purchased by the occurrence of works of other kinds, 
as great and costly as they, or possibly, in some cases, of 
gradients as little to he desired as either. I have already said 
that those remarks are, of necessity, made in the absence of 
information as to the details of the line across the Ooncan 
advocated by Capt. Graham, and therefore subject to fifty oor-' 
rection required by actual survey ; hut, until facts show it to 
be otherwise, I can hardly think the tunnels of the Malsej line 
are a disadvantage peculiar to it. In fact even on that line, in 
the Conean, most of the tunnels might be avoided if it were 

1 The levels of Col. Bykea \yoiild lead to a supposition that the Deccan valley of 
the Koosoof Ghaut is considerably higher than that of tho Bhore Ghaut, 





best to do so; but they are adopted, to avoid longer and more 
expensive routes,—a state of things just as likely to be found 
on other lines across the Ooncan, and certain to bo found on 
some of ■ thorn i 

The chief consideration, however,' affects the ghaut, for there 
are situated most of the tunnels. When it is considered that 
the scarps of the ghaut range are, in many places, vertical for a 
great part of their height, in many more so precipitous as to be 
impracticable even to unladen men* and. that at best, except in 
a few places, they are highly inclined, and often very irregular, 
wooded slopes of from 1500 to 1800 feet in height^ it will hardly 
be supposed that the formation of a railway can be effected, 
without considerable works of some kind. To take the .most 
favourable supposition ;■—let the line ascend, longitudinally, a 
uniform and even slope, whose surface; like those often occurring 
in the ghauts, shall stand at more than 1 perpendicular to .1 
horizontal. I apprehend that, in this ease, the works, in order 
to obtain a bench wide enough for a double line, or even two 
benches, each wide enough for a single one, would be nearly as 
great in section as a tunnel, while, being continuous, they 
would require to be executed for the whole distance, instead of 
only in places like tunnels. The expense in all probability 
would be at least as great as at the Malsej, perhaps greater \ 
Or, if a line be selected which has not this unbroken uni¬ 
formity of surface, as,, for instance, on a projecting spin of the 
general range, then it is every way likely that it should require 
tunnels in the same manner as the line by the Malsej. One or 
other of these- cases, according to my recollection, is likely to 

! This view of the matter receives considerable countenance from the length of 
time occupied by the construction of the Thui Ghaut road, which has no tunnel^ 
and is hut five miles and a half long ; it was commenced in 183if, and has "been 
under the charge of six different officers, Since 1842 its line has been selected 
and changed three times, It has lately been completed by Lieut, Chapman, who 
has had the superintendence of the operations ever since 1844. It is a work of 
great value to the country. 
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occur at the Bhore Ghaut; and, if so, it is probable that 
nothing would he gained, in respeot of tunnels, by change of 
route. 

But further;—from the disposition of the mountains, in 
plan, as already explained, the ascent of the Bhore Ghaut, 
whatever scarp is selected, must be chiefly, perhaps entirely, in 
a north and south direction, while the required, direction of the 
road is from west to east. The works of the ascent would 
therefore accomplish the ascent, and nothing more, — they 
would he lost as to the progress of the road. On the contrary, 
at the Malsej the ghaut ascent is not only an ascent, but so 
much also in the very direction of the road. The true com¬ 
parison, therefore, would be not barely the works of one ascent 
against those of the other, but that of the extra cost of the 
Malsej ascent over the ordinary cost of the same length of 
railway in the level country, against the entire cost of the 
ascent at. the Bhore Ghaut. 

For these reasons I cannot hut think it highly probable that, 
notwithstanding the occurrence of the tunnels, of which so 
much has been said, the engineering superiority, in point both 
of original expense of construction and of cost of subsequent 
working, will be found, on examination, to remain very de¬ 
cidedly with the Malsej line. 

Col. Grant proposes a plan for a viaduct railway, on winch 
perhaps, in an engineering view, I am scarcely called to 
remark; for if it he eligible at all it is just as good for the 
Malsej as for the Bhore Ghaut lino, except, indeed, as it is 
.intended to afford only that very limited means of accommoda¬ 
tion and improvement, which is comprised in the conveyance 
of passengers and parcels by very light trains. Some errors of 
importance, however, appear to me to be associated with this 
subject, and to require remark. 

The cost per mile of this viaduct railway its inventor sets 
down (pages 75 and 136) at 8500/. of single, or 17,000/, of 
double line ; or supposing cutting at 3500/. per ipile to be 
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required for one-fifth of the length of the viaduct, the average 
cost lb;- a single line would be 6000/. per mile, and, I suppose 
I may add, 12,000/. for a double one. 

Nov,, at page 104, the distance by rail from luora Bunder to 
Poonah is stated to he 78|- miles, which at 6000/. or 12,000/., 
res $f|dvely, comes to 471,000/. for single, or 942,000/. for a 
double line, without any working stock, stations, vessels for 
crossing the harbour, or incidental expenses. But at page 114 
the .following passage occurs:—“ The line by Poonah, making 
that station the first terminus, appears then to offer every 
advantage that could be desired for the experiment of the first 
introduction of railways into India, as by an expenditure of 
little more than 100,000/. a really useful and paying line 
would be made complete in itself: one of the largest native 
cities, and the most important military station in Western 
India, would be at once connected with the capital of the Pre¬ 
sidency. Such a complete line would offer the very best 
possible opportunity for testing the adaptedness of steam rail¬ 
ways to Indian wants,” &c. The meaning of this, as it stands, 
is unequivocally that a railway may he made between luora 
Bunder and Poonah, and may he completed on the viaduct 
plan for 100,000/., not for 1,000,000/., as the figures evidently 
require. This is no doubt an error of the press; but since it 
is very common for readers to take figures for correct, and 
some may be captivated with the idea of obtaining a line to 
Poonah for a twentieth part of one into the Deccan by the 
Malsej Ghaut, it is not unnecessary to point out the mistake. 

The viaduct railway, mile for mile, is really the dearest. It 
would cost at least 6000/, for a single, or 12,000/. for a double 
line, besides stations, working stock, &o., and without including 
the moro expensive miles of the ghaut ascent, which, on account 
of being expensive and difficult, are postponed. But the cost 
of the Malsej line, railway, working stock, stations, incidental 
charges, ghaut ascent, tunnels, and everything included, is hut 
10,950/. per mile for a double line. 

Both these are estimates. To that for the Malsej line Mr. 







the other, and the more so from the labour required by the con¬ 
tinued viaduot being of a technical kind, of which the 
must he-very limited in comparison of that of the coarse labour 
available in constructing earth-works. Add this 25 per coiElt- to 
Col. Grant’s estimate, and it'becomes 1.5,000/. per mile of mere 
railway, together with the cost of everything else to be done or 
provided, against 1 2,2501. (or for entire double lines, 13,087/.) 
for a line completed, fitted, furnished, and ready for work. As 
for the probability of exceeding the estimates, it can scarcely be 
unffdr to the new and untried design io say that' it applies 
equally to both. 

The more expensive viaduot line so proposed would, 
avowedly, he unfit for more than light traffic and passengers, 
arid would therefore. fulfil but partially the duties of a great 
line of internal transit : the less costly line of the ordinary 
kind might possess every improvement devised and tested tip 
to the date of its. construction, and would be adapted to every 
purpose a railway could fulfil, or the community require from 
it. One, as a singular and exceptional structure, fit tor few 
if any situations, would be a positive obstruction to the ex¬ 
tension of the railway system in India; the other would pre¬ 
pare for and lead to a vast extension of that system, and take 
its own place as a conforming and co-operating member of it. 

The only other reason given for preferring this system is, 
that a line so made would not interrupt the passage of the 
villagers and their cattle to and from their fields. In support 
of this very remarkable argument the startling statements are 
made, page 78, that India is “ perfectly uninclosed;” and page 
90, that the natives of that country “do not know what an 
inoloaure means.” Whatever the case may he with respect to 
the rest of India, this argument certainly does not apply to the 
country traversed by the Malsqj Ghaut line; to which I need 
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only add, that cultivation, is as much a bar to indiscriminate 
traversing of the soil as in closures themselves. The inhabitants 
of the villages, approached by the railway, would soon find 
that they had too great an interest in the well-doing of it to 
permit them to take offence at trifling interruptions between 
their village and their cattle-field. But if they or any other 
class of natives should feel aggrieved, what is most li kely to 
bo the occasion of it? Look at the history of popular dis¬ 
content with improvements, and it will he seen that the most 
common cause of it is the erroneous impression that improve¬ 
ments diminish the demand for labour—an impression which, 
however erroneous, usually derives some countenance from 
temporary pressure on tlio particular persons whose avocations 
are affected by the change; and who seldom fall willingly or 
promptly into the new arrangements. If discontent for a time, 
should occur from any such mistaken notion (which is not so 
very unlikely, as from a railway chancing to interrupt the march 
of the village bullocks to their pasture), how would a wooden 
viaduct railway fare, dry as it must be in India for six months 
in the year? I cannot forbear again remarking, that few more 
important services could be rendered by its friends to the great 
cause of Indian improvement, than that of diminishing the 
•tendency to this frequent popular error. 

Believing that the foregoing remarks are more than sufficient 
to show the inexpediency of adopting the design to which they 
relate, I apprehend it is not necessary to extend them by any 
observations on the mechanical efficiency or durability of the 
proposed structure. 

This discussion of the engineering characteristics of the two 
lines, I trust, will serve to rectify some erroneous impressions, 
and to show that it was not lightly, even on these grounds, that 
the Malsej route was preferred. I cannot but think that for the 
first great means of communication between so important a seat 
of Government and port as Bombay and a country which is so 
extensive, and which might be so prolific, as the interior of 
Peninsular India, continuity of structure and certainty of ac- 
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tion are indispensable qualities. I trust, too, that evidence 
enough has been given to show that the line by the Malsej 
Ghaut is, on the whole, the best for construction and working 
which the country is likely to afford; and. I venture tp think 
it has been made apparent that no advantage will be gained by 
abandoning plans of construction already tried and in universal 
use, in favour of the very ingenious one proposed by the 
gallant author, whose views I have felt myself bound to op¬ 
pose. I need scarcely add, that if future surveys should show 
that any probabilities I have assumed are not consistent with 
fact, I shall, he amongst the first to welcome whatever advantage 
the interests of India may derive from better information. 

I proceed in the next chapter to consider the circumstances 
which affect the profits, consequences, and public convenience 
of the two contrasted lines. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PROFITS, CONSEQUENCES, AND PUBLIC CONVENIENCE OF 
THE CONTRASTED LINES. 

The questions to which this chapter is devoted require that we 
first advert to a consideration very strongly and properly urged 
by Col. Grant, viz., the effect of any proposed plans on the 
allocation of English capital to Indian undertakings. He 
remarks, page 66, that “One great benefit for which we look 
from the introduction of railways into India, is the investment 
of English capital in Indian concerns, and the drawing the 
attention of British capitalists to our Indian possessions, which 
will assuredly never be done by commencing now a mode of 
conveyance which, in his eyes, is looked upon not only as 
obsolete and out. of date, but as failing to take advantage of 
the advancement of science, and therefore not a system on the 
furtherance of which ho would invest his money, or give his 
countenance, interest, or support.” This being so, are the Eng¬ 
lish debates on mere break of gauge forgotten ? /end what must 
be thought of the effect, on English subscriptions, of a pro¬ 
posal which begins with a sea ferry of six miles wide, worked 
under circumstances not- the most favourable, and which, at the 
ghauts, again breaks, not merely the gauge, but the whole 
mode of transit, through “ failing to take advantage of the 
advancement of science;” and which does this at a spot, more 
than any other in the world perhaps, needing, admitting, and 
inviting the application of science ? Is it to be supposed that 
the present Governor-General, himself one of the great autho¬ 
rities on railways, that the Court of Directors, or the English 
public, will overlook the enormous disparagement to the working 
and profits of the undertaking, which must follow such breaches 
of continuity, or will fail to see that here are gigantic instances 
■ ' . \ ■ . : ■ " t 
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of that which' excited' so much debate and regret under the title 
of “break of gauge?” 

But it is further proposed to combine with this flmcmng 
from the due application of science, in a matter where its aid 
is indispensable, a needless and very doubtful application of it, 
in supersession of pinna already tried: it is proposed to con¬ 
struct a braced wooden viaduct, on pillars, for the whole length 
of the line—a plan hitherto untried, depending on workman¬ 
like adjustment of innumerable parts, and to be adopted m a 
country which is destitute, beyond European or American 
example, of any reasonable amount of decent artisanship. 
Could anything more effectually discourage an Bnghsh share 

holder? ... 

Nor is even this the worst;—it is proposed still more vitally 

to depart from European experience, by making the railway 
only capable of carrying light goods and passengers, and trans¬ 
mitting the heavy goods by another route and another mode of 
carriage. Is this the way to win the confidence of the English 
capitalist, who often sees the goods’ traffic contribute funds 
without which no dividend could be paid 1 ? Is that capitalist 
likely to put any trust in a line without goods' traffic, in a 
country where lie has been told a hundred times, although 
perhaps not correctly, that the natives will not travel by railway 
at all? And is it possible that the most sanguine should 
embark in an undertaking so peculiar, founded on designs so 
different from any within their experience, and of which not 
one single proof is given as to the amount of traffic to be 
expected? Is English timidity, m respect of Indian affairs, 

. Th e following are the receipts of a few leading lines for the 2nd or 3rd week in 
September, 1850, from Herapath’s Journal, September 28. 

__iTrtnrk. 


Passengers. 
£ 

Eastern Counties . . 855!) 

East Lancashire . . 2147 

Lancaster and Carlisle 3510 

London and North 

Western ■ . . 23,848 

London and Brighton 11,555 


Goods. 

£ 

5330 

1701 

1495 

18,431 

2332 


North British . . 

South Eastern 
York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick . . 

York and North Mid 
land . ... 


Passengers* 

£ 

, 2157 

. 13,225 


Goods. 

£ 

1566 

2981 


6306 8188 


5609 3925 
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which required a plenary guarantee to overcome it, likely to be 
rendered courageous and confiding, by proposing plans for 
distant India, which, would not be listened to at home? 

For the reasons thus indicated, I apprehend that Col. Grant’s 
highly-important object, of inducing English capital to invest 
itself in Indian railways, must be promoted by adopting plans 
more nearly conformed than these are, to those accredited by 
the success of English usage. Not, indeed, that a slavish and 
unreasoning adherence to English models under Indian cir¬ 
cumstances (much the most probable error) is necessary, or 
even safe; but adaptation, at once sober and vigilant, of 
English plans to Indian requirements (which I believe to bo 
highly necessary), effected under the guidance of a competent, 
view of all the principles concerned, is, I apprehend, a very 
different thing from that wholesale setting aside of English 
experience on which Ool. Grant has ventured. 

Let us, however, proceed to examine the circumstances and 
effects of the lines themselves, supposing them made as pro¬ 
posed; and let the crossing of the harbour be avoided by 
taking the route by Tannali. The plan of Col. Grant is, in its 
essence, a line of light railway, of some construction, proceeding 
by the Bhore Ghaut to Poonah, while a common road or tram¬ 
way carries heavy goods by the Thul Ghaut.. Such a design, 
so different from everything done elsewhere, requires careful 
investigation; and the more so, as not a fact is given to show 
that the Poonah line, whether restricted or not to the only uses 
of which its proposed structure is capable, will pay anything, 
however small, towards its own dividend. It may not impro¬ 
bably depend for its dividend on the Thul Ghaut trade. If the 
tramway line by Thu). Ghaut fail also, which further investiga¬ 
tion may show to be not a very distant probability, nothing 
whatever remains for the reliance of the shareholders. 

The first objection, however, to this separation of the traffic 
into two kinds, each to be carried by its own line, is one of 
principle. The roads by which the two kinds of traffic are 
proposed to be conveyed are distant from each other, and eannqt 

T 2 
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affect the same parts of the country, except perhaps far in the 
interior. Poonah, and the country in that direction, may have 
the convenience of parcels and passenger conveyance, hut not 
that of heavy produce; Candeish and Borar may send their 
heavy produce, but, except in a very inconvenient form, they are 
to have no conveyance for parcels and passengers. Now, the 
example, even of England, shows that the development of the 
powers of a country depends on the possession of both these 
kinds of accommodation. Canals did for England what it is now 
proposed that a tramway should do for Candeish; but when 
railways came, and educed the latent tendencies and wants of 
society, they showed that the canals, vastly valuable as they 
had been, had not. done half what the country wanted, and the 
canals themselves profited by the effects of the greater capabilities 
of their once dreaded rival. 

It is not difficult to see how this happens. The intertwined 
and varied wants and relations of men need both the convey¬ 
ance of the actual produce of labour and the earth, and the 
frequent personal intercourse which is to encourage the growth 
of these healthy wants, and of- their indispensable supply. The 
canal would have carried the goods, but the stage-coach was 
insufficient for keeping up a due proportion of personal inter¬ 
course and intimacy; and even if the mail-coach had been 
sufficient for the latter object, little inducement would have 
been created to bring men together, if other means of transit, 
of a different character, had not existed alongside its route, 
calculated to facilitate the cheap exchange of their products. 
Happily, the railway unites much of the laborious effectiveness 
of the canal, with more than the celerity, and infinitely more 
than the capacity, of the stage-coach; and a district traversed 
by a railway of good quality, of the usual construction, lacks 
nothing of the means of transit requisite to any degree of 
activity and success. 

If these principles have so signally exhibited their influence 
in England, where all previous modes of transit had been 
brought to unprecedented perfection, what must be their irn- 
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parlance in India, where (except on one short road, and for 
once a day) no coach exists to make up, in some little degree, 
for the absence of a railway, and no canal is ready to transport 
the heavy agricultural produce on which her power of export 
depends? If there be one country more than another which 
requires the united action of these two species of transport, 
that country must be Central Peninsular India, which lias 
neither roads nor rivers. 

But the plan of Obi. Grant severs this indispensable con¬ 
junction, and by it men may communicate through one port of 
India, and goods may be carried through another; but in 
neither case can both be done together. Only a fraction, there¬ 
fore, of the good effects to he fairly expected from railways in 
India would be experienced, I apprehend, on either line. 

It it were a remediable error, possibly this defect of utility 
might be borne with, and might perhaps be classed, rightly or 
wrongly, with the inevitable inconveniences of a first step in a 
new career. But these plans, when once executed, and when 
once they have absorbed the great capital they must require, 
will necessarily be permanent and unalterable; and it is scarcely 
too much to say, that besides being unalterable in themselves, 
they would prevent, for a period beyond hope, the establish¬ 
ment, in the Bombay Presidency, of anything like a uniform, 
expanding and effective system of railways. 

AH this would be true, even if the light line to Poonnb, 
together with the tramway by the Thul Ghaut, could he made 
for the same capital as a sound and substantial railway. But I 
have already shown that the Poonah line, by Gol. Grant's own 
estimate, would cost as much as a strong and heavy railway, 
while it would do only the lightest part of the work; and as 
one strong line, made at the cost of that light one, would do 
for the present all the work of the country which could he • 
served by both, the cost of the tramway by the Thul Ghaut 
would be, as to immediate purposes, just so much waste. 

II the railway line, of whatever construction, proceed from 
Bombay to Poonah, by way of Tatinah and the Bhore Ghaut, 
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the route will he nearly as given below; to understand the 
necessity for talcing the course 'described, it must be borne in 
mind that there is little probability of ascending the Bhore 
Ghaut advantageously, if at all, except the ascent be reached 
by the route of the Oolassa River: and to take that route it is 
necessary, for turning the mountains which stretch up the 
Concan, that the line should proceed due east to some distance 
beyond Callian. The geographical distances are as follows:— 

Mile*. Direction. 

From Bombay to Taunah ...22 north. 

„ Tannah to a point beyond, and somewhat south of Oalliaii 15 oast. 

Jt the last-mentioned point to the Bhore Ghaut . « • ♦ 35 southeast 

„ the Bhore Ghaut to Tullegaom.20 nearly east. 

„ Tullegaom to Poonab . . . . . *.. • south-east. 

Total from Bombay to Poonah . . . - . Ill 

Now, the geographical distance between these two cities is 
little more than 73 miles. 

But further, 

Miles. Directum. 

From Poonab to Ifanjungaom, which is nearly in the latitude 


of Boratay.49 north-east. 

Total from Bombay to Ranjungaotn .... 160 


The geographical distance, or the progress due east, is only 
108 miles. 

Miles. Direction. 

From Kftnjinigaoni to Ahmednviggur .18 north-east,. 

}) Ahmedmiggur to the Ni zam’s frontier at the Godavery River 40 northeast. 

„ the Godavery to the A junta Ghaut . . . 80 north-east. 

„ the Ajuntil Ghaut to Boorhnnpoor . . . 60 north-east. 

Total distance by railway from Bombay to Boorhnnpoor, 
geographical distances nearly being taken from one inter¬ 
mediate point to another . . . . .... . . .358 

The distance by the roads between Bombay and Boorhanpoor, 
talcing the route by Poonab, is about . . .390 

The direct geographical distance between the same places is 
about . «..205 

The extreme eireuitousness of this route is obvious. The 
















line ascends at T aim ah to a latitude 22 miles north of Bombay; 
it descends at Poonah to another latitude 25 miles south of 
that city. To gain a geographical distance at Poonah of 73 
miles, the line passes over 111 miles, besides whatever may be 
added by local sinuosities of the road. Ranjungaom, 108 miles 
due east of Bombay, requires a journey of 160 miles; and 
Boorhanpoor, for a geographical distance of 265 miles, must 
he content with a road of 858 miles, in straight lines, while 
probably a railway would require an actual length of 390 miles. 
Poonah, for whose sole accommodation, in respect to the least 
part of its trade, this line is proposed, would have to travel by it 
38 miles additional to accomplish a nett, distance of 73; and all 
the important country to the north-eastward of Poonah must par¬ 
ticipate in the disadvantage. Ahmedmiggur, Aurangabad, and 
Berar, must be content that their traffic shall pass by the crooked 
and costly line, which serves so ill even the interests of Poonah. 

It was expressly to avoid the. d(;tour by Poonah, for the 
Calcutta (foot and horse) mail, that, in 1836, a new route was 
surveyed by the Malsej Ghaut to Aurangabad, and a line was 
laid out in close proximity to that since surveyed for the rail ¬ 
way, up to the summit of the ghaut; three lines were proposed 
for choice above the ghauts, one of which is there followed by 
the proposed railway route. These lines, devised under the super¬ 
intendence of the late Captain Foster (whose just praise is not 
yet forgotten in the Presidency of Bombay), and surveyed for 
detail by Lieut. Suart, gave a travelling distance between 
Bombay and Aurangabad of .1931 miles, instead of 255, which 
was the distance by Poonah, being a saving of 011 miles, or 
one-fourth; and it is manifest that this contrast would be still 
further aggravated, if, as is now proposed, the computation were 
made on a. road going round by Tannah, instead of proceeding, 
as the mail then went, by the shorter way of Panwell. If it was 
then, and is still, deemed so disadvan tageous to carry the Calcutta 
mail round by Poonah, what must we say to a permanent and 
eostly provision for the railway transit of all the traffic of the 
oauntry which pursues that objectionable course? 
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At page 86, Col. Grant makes a statement on this subject, 
of: which it is not easy to gather the precise meaning, but 
which in any sense requires correction. It is this:—“ Suppose 
the line of rail to be carried from .Bombay to Poonah, thence 
by Seroor to Ahmednuggur, thence to Aurangabad, and thence 
by the pass at Ajunta to Boorhanpoor: by this line the dis¬ 
tance to Boorhanpoor on the north, and Seroor on the south, 
whence the southern line would he continued, would be about 
856 miles; whereas by the proposed Malsej Ghaut line, the 
distance to Boorhanpoor on the north, and to Seroor on the 
south, is about 830+ 86 = 366 miles.” 

It might be supposed from this, that to go from Bombay to 
Boorhanpoor (if it were a particular object to reach the latter 
point) it would be requisite to travel over 356 miles by the 
Poonah line, and 860 by the Malsej; hut the fact is, that to go 
round by Tannah, and then by the Shore Ghaut and Poonah, 
would make the distance 390 miles, while 338 miles is the 
distance by the Malsej. Even if the line by the sea ferry and 
Inora Bunder were adopted, the distance would still be 368 
miles, or 80 miles more than by the Malsej, besides the im¬ 
mense disadvantages of the water transit, which have been al¬ 
ready discussed. The truth is, that the representation above 
given does not exhibit the fact, that a line by Poonah requires 
all the northern traffic to be carried to a point far south of 
Bombay, and by so much out of its road, while the Malsej line 
is, on the whole, the shortest for the country in general. 

I am quite ready to admit, as I had occasion long ago to 
assert, that to bring to any one line in Western India at present 
traffic enough to make a railway pay, it will be necessary to 
draw that traffic from many quarters, and therefore for the line 
to take routes which may perhaps be less direct than may be 
possible in ft, more advanced state of the system; and the same 
principle applies as much to the accommodation of different 
sections of the country as to the profit of the railway. If, 
therefore, the circuitousness of Col. Grant’s line had been in¬ 
curred under a correct view of the different interests to be 







served, I would have admitted it to be tin inevitable inconve¬ 
nience attaching to the early days of the system, to be remedied 
in the course of its subsequent growth. But when, as I con¬ 
ceive, so tortuous a line affords actually less accommodation to 
the country than is to be obtained by a shorter one, its addi¬ 
tional length, cost,, and delay, may well be deemed disadvan¬ 
tages which are aggravated by their needlessness. This point 
I proceed to illustrate. 

The accidental circumstances to which Poonoh owes its rise 
and magnitude were not associated with any special adaptedness 
of the site of that city to the wants or convenience of even the 
native and internal commerce of the country: the location is 
too much entangled in the mountainous offshoots of the 
ghauts to permit the facility of locomotion and intercourse 
which a great mart requires. The same consideration operates 
on present questions, in as far as they relate to the first lines to 
be made. Whenever the early lines shall have obviated, to 
some extent, the natural difficulties of the country, Poonah. 
may attain a commercial importance which it has not yet pos¬ 
sessed. Meanwhile, a line by Poonah, as proposed, would he 
liable to the following serious objections. 

1. Such a liue would not accommodate the traffic of the 
Gunguthurree and Oandeish. The former of these districts, 
which consists, as its name imports, of the open expanse 
through which runs the upper course of the river Gangs or 
Godavery, is perhaps the most fertile district in Western India; 
of the latter I have already given some facts which show its 
value. These British provinces are more capable, perhaps, 
than any other in Western India, of profiting by the action of 
a railway, and of yielding profit to a railway in return; and a 
line which omitted to provide for their interests would singularly 
fail to avail itself of some of the best securities against disap¬ 
pointment, and would equally be wanting to the public advan¬ 
tage, In these remarks might also be included the western 
parts of the Nizam's dominions in Berur, which contribute 
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greatly to the supply of cotton, and in which are situated some 
of the most important cotton marts. 

2. A line by Poonah presents no advantage to the traffic of 
the east and south-east of that city which is not afforded in an 
equal degree by the Malsej route. When once that traffic, in 
going from the .interior to the coast, has reached a point in the 
valley of the Beema, which is near the confluence of the Moota 
Moola with that river, its course to Tannah is very little longer 
by the Malsej than by the Bhore Ghaut; and if a line were 
made by the Malsej Glmut, for the accommodation of the 
Gunguthurree and Candeish (turning north at All eh), it would 
cost vastly less to make a railway from the south-east to join 
that line, than to carry one by Poonah and down the .Bhore 
Ghaut, the latter having little or no compensating advantage 
over the former. 

3. A line by Poonah, reaching Berar by way of Auran¬ 
gabad and the Ajunta Ghaut, must pass for 80 or 100 miles 
through the dominions of the Nizam. I am far from being 
insensible to the importance of interesting the native princes 
and people of India in railway enterprise; hut the territory of 
the Hyderabad Government is certainly not that to be chosen 
for the first attempt, to say nothing of the inevitable delay of 
gaining the concurrence of a native government, altogether 
without knowledge of railways or their advantages, and imbued 
with long-standing jealousy of British activity or interference 
in any form. In this portion of India, pre-eminent just now 
in disorder, the dissensions at the seat of Government, and the 
feebleness of the central authority, have given more than the 
usual oriental licence to those who happen, for the day, to have 
farmed the power of tlie Government in the provinces. Dis¬ 
organization as to all the true objects of a government, and 
vigour only in making the greatest gain of the temporary rent 
of the revenue, or in profiting by power of other kinds, seem to 
he the characteristics of the several local administrations. Con¬ 
fusion and crime, aggravated by the retention of bands of armed 
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foreigners, by every man who chooses to hire them, arc the result; 
and even the British frontiers have not always been respected by 
the bands of marauders formed in this deplorable state of tilings. 
Civil war, a dispute tried by arms, between the Nizam and one 
of his' great feudatories, the Nawaub of Ellichpoor, just now 
(November, 1850), completes this picture of misrule. 

Moreover, the old system, or no system, of transit duties, still 
exists in Hyderabad: and with it the railway system is utterly 
incompatible. Every talookdar and hukdar (and probably one 
would be met with in every 15 or 20 miles) would contend for 
his claims, and lias not been unused to fight for them. What 
probability can there be of the successful, or even the peaceable, 
operation, in such a country, of a system which goes to inter¬ 
fere with the long-standing usages and the apparent profits of 
men who are under little control, and who, with their retainers, 
live by that old system, which they could clearly see the new 
one would cut up by the roots? Until transit duties are 
abolished in the Nizam’s country, as they have been for 18 
years in the British territory, and some degree of security and 
order is established, it seems altogether out of the question to 
ask British capital to locate itself there in the form of a railway. 

But it must be remarked that, if the railway pass by Poouah, 
some of the most important purposes it should subserve would 
depend for their accomplishment on this extension into the 
Nizam s territory. Without it this line would not do what is 
requisite for the cotton trade of Berar, and not so much for any 
such extension of trade with the interior as we have a right to 
expect from the system. Nor would the mail communication 
with Calcutta be promoted as it otherwise might be; for when 
once the line had reached Poonah, it would be dependent for 
extension towards Calcutta on its traversing the Nizam’s 
country; while on the route through Can detail not a single 
difficulty of the kind occurs, at least for several hundreds of 
miles, on the way to the junction with the Bengal lines; and, 
if I am not mistaken, not one interruption of native territory 
occurs on that whole route from Bombay to Calcutta. 
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If Gol. Grant is calculating on the likelihood of an annexa¬ 
tion of Hyderabad, it is to be remembered that a political 
.change requires years for its operation, before a country, for¬ 
merly misgoverned and disorderly, becomes safe and prosperous: 
a new government cannot all at once change the habits and 
provide for the wants of a population accustomed to insecurity 
and wrong. Time may, and I hope will, open a brighter and 
safer future for Hyderabad, under either native or British rule; 
and then, hut I apprehend not till then, may we venture to in¬ 
vest important sums in the railway system in the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory, or to rely on lines located there for great public effects. 

Impressed with these views, 1 felt it to he my duty to insert a 
clause in the Instructions to the Engineers of the Great Indian- 
Peninsula Railway Company, desiring that in their search for 
routes they should, if possible, avoid passing over the frontier. 
Accordingly the lines which are surveyed, while they have great 
advantages of other kinds, lie entirely in British territory, as do 
also those explored fqr extensions. Yet they interfere, in no re¬ 
spect, with the lines which may hereafter be shown to he the best 
for the Nizam’s territories, which I believe will run down the 
valleys of the Godavery and the Ki.stria, with cross-lines from 
north to south. Even Col. Grant’s line, from Abmeflmiggur to 
Boorhanpoor, would in time find ample employment, in an im¬ 
proved stat e of things, notwithstanding the previous construction 
of the line proposed through the Gunguthnrree and Candeish. 
But it can hardly be thought that a line which, while it ventures 
into an uneasy foreign territory, omits to provide for some of 
the most important of our own provinces, is that on which 
British enterprise should first exert itself. 

Pressed, no doubt, with the defects and difficulties of the 
railway line by Poonah, Col. Grant proposes to accommodate 
part of the country by means of a tramway by the Thul Ghaut. 

I have already adverted to the obstacles presented by the 
engineering character of the country through which such a line 
would pass, and to the dangerous operation of the principle 
which separates the traffic, sending the heavy goods by one 






route, and the light goods and passengers by another and distant 
one. I now revert to the action itself of such a tramway, if 
constructed. 

The arguments adduced to substantiate the eligibility of this 
plan are based on an estimate, at page 141, of the cost of 
working and maintaining a cart and two bullocks on a common 
road; from which it is concluded that their first, cost would be 
88 rupees, or say 91., and that hey may be worked for 800 
days in the year, at a cost for c Tver, food of cattle, and wear 
and tear, of 172 rupees, or 17/. per annum; and, therefore, that 
if they carried 900 lbs. over 18 miles every day, the prime cost 
of the carriage would be l’9d. per ton per mile. 

Doubting some of these details (as particularly the duration 
of the bullocks, the weight of the load, and the length of the 
journey), but admitting them for the sake of argument, I pro¬ 
ceed to the obvious remarks, that this estimate omits to consider 
unavoidable variations in the traffic, during which part of an 
establishment, adequate to the maximum demand, must be fed, 
although idle; that it provides only for the mere means of 
traction arid carriage, without collection and delivery of goods, 
management, or owners’ profit; and that it leaves the road to 
be made and repaired, not by funds drawn from those who use 
it, but by taxes laid on all the people of every quarter of P ritish 
India. With these omissions, I am not surprised that it assigns 
1*9 d. per ton per mile as the prime cost of carriage by carts, 
while the rates between Poonah and Pan well ( <,: the only real 
road,” according to Col. Grant, page 140) are from 2£</. to 5d. 
per ton per mile. 

It seems tome that in attempting to make any such esti¬ 
mate, the fact is overlooked that it is not prime cost, but 
demand, which governs the price— the demand, not merely 
for that description of labour, but for all other kinds to 
which the persons engaged in it can turn their hands and 
means. To show, therefore, the primary expense of cart 
carriage, is going but a part of the way in the investigation. 
An inquiry conducted on this principle should further show 
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what inducement will keep up the requisite amount of 
accommodation, not,withstanding opportunities of employment 
for the component parts of these primitive establishments 
which present themselves elsewhere, An inquiry so complicated 
could never end in a convincing result; but we have a better 
means of arriving at the conclusion to which, if it could be 
correctly and completely prosecuted, that very inquiry would of 
necessity conduct us; for, except during a period of transition 
to new circumstances, the whole series of causes and conse¬ 
quences, known and unknown, is summed up in the single fact 
of the market price of carriage. Now the Bhore Ghaut road 
—that from Panwell to Poonah—whose effects are under dis ¬ 
cussion, has been opened nearly 20 years; its construction 
occasioned, I believe, a fall of nearly one-half in the price of 
carriage between Bombay and Poonah; but its period of tran¬ 
sition is over, and the current rates of carriage upon it, which, 
I believe, were given mo correctly, now express, and have for 
some years expressed, the price at which men will, engage in 
that occupation amongst others which arc open to them. Those 
rates are, as. 1 have said, from 2| d. to nearly 6d. per ton per 
mile, according to circumstances j and this, I apprehend, is the 
true matter of comparison with the charges of the railway, and 
not the figure brought out by tuiy estimate of prime cost of 
cart carriage. The present carriers, for anything I know, 
may work their carts as cheaply as is represented by Col. 
Grant's estimate, or even more so; but why do they not 
lower their charges to its result ? The answer to this question 
would show the operation of the principle which 1 have ex¬ 
plained. 

I am expressly referred, page 146, to the alleged perform¬ 
ances of bullocks in carts on the Grand Trunk Hoad between 
Allahabad and Cawnpore, where it is said that “ a pair of 
bullocks draw a load of 2400 lbs. in a cart, performing 40 
miles in 24 hours, travelling night and day, and each pair of 
bullocks only working twelve miles.” But tins tract of country 
is notoriously the most .level in India, and the road is the very 



finest; yet notwithstanding this great alleged effect of cattle 
draft, this very line was seriously thought of by the Govern¬ 
ment, and many others, in preference to the vicinity of Cal¬ 
cutta, for the first essay of the railway system in Northern 
India. The effect, however, whether great or small, is little to 
the present purpose. That many persons are misled by ana¬ 
logies drawn from distant parts of the great collection of coun¬ 
tries bounded by the Bramhapootra, the Himalayas, the Indus, 
and the. sea, which we call India, I have had frequent occasion 
to observe ; and yet not more reasonable would it be to adduce 
the price of carriage iu Holland or Boland against the prospects 
of a railway in Switzerland or Spain, than to refer me to the 
performance of a pair of bullocks at Allahabad, as against a 
•railway over the ghauts—so different are all the circumstances 
of the two cases. Besides, Col. Grant’s reference supposes 
roads of the first quality to bo made all over India; and yet 
(very properly, but not quite consistently,) he urges the con¬ 
struction of railways 1 ,which, according to his argument, cannot 
compete with them. 

It seems, however, to be supposed by Col. Grant, page 141, 
that bullock carts would have an advantage in cheapness, “if 
conducted by a company.” Here again, I apprehend, is a 
Serious though not uncommon mistake. Every remove from 
the unity of plan and energy of execution which distinguish 
private management entails a loss; find in this respect the 
proceedings of a public joint-stock company hold a middle 
place between private management, and that most wasteful of 
all agencies, when applied to commercial business—a govern¬ 
ment. Experience shows that private enterprise invariably 
beats public companies, except in the prosecution of objects 
which, from their extent or nature are beyond the means of 
/individuals or of private partnerships. It would not be diffi¬ 
cult to specify the causes of this universal consequence; but 
as Col. Grant gives this subject only the importance of a pass¬ 
ing suggestion, I shall be content with expressing a conviction 
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that he would be muoh disappointed in any attempt to improve 
or cheapen cart traffic, by putting it into the hands of a 
company. 

The next suggestion to be considered is (page 142), that if 
the common road, on the use of which the foregoing estimate 
was based, were converted into a tramway, the cost of transit 
would be so reduced as that no railway could compete with it. 
Here the resistance on a common road is taken at 65 lbs. per 
ton, and that on a tramway at 9 lbs. per ton, or one-seventh of 
the former. Assuming, then, the very doubtful proposition that 
the costs follow the proportion of the resistance, our author 
concludes that the cost of carriage on a tramway will be but 
one-seventh of that on a common road, or that it will be ono- 
seventh of the cost exhibited by bis former estimate of I'dd. 
per ton per mile, or 0‘27 2d. I may remark that experience 
does not seem to warrant a belief in this very great disparity 
between the drafts on the two kinds of road. The Commercial 
Eoad in London, besides being a wide macadamized road, has 
a line of this kind, in fair condition: a stretch of more than 
half a mile of it is visible at once, and 1 not unfrequently see 
it. It is very common to observe carriages of all kinds, going 
at all speeds, and not one of them on the tramway. Although 
the very heavily-laden carriages from the docks commonly 
avail themselves of it, there would be little error in predicting 
that, at any given moment, more carriages would be found off 
the tramway than on i t. So great a difference ns that between 
65 lbs. and 9 lbs. a ton for draft, seems therefore not to he 
attributable to a tramway, although doubtless some advantage 
is derived from the use of that kind of road. 

More than one serious error, however, lurks in the argument. 
The draft of 65 lbs. per ton is due not exclusively to the nature 
of the road, but in part also to the coarseness of the axles and 
the inaccuracy of the wheels of common carriages; while the 
other, of 9 lbs. per ton, is that not merely of a better road, but 
of wheels and axles made with the correctness of millwork. 





iho latter, in fact, is very nearly the resistance of railway car* 
riagesi , and to justify its adoption in the case of a tram road, 
the carriages employed must be of a vastly improved descrip¬ 
tion,‘—must in fact be equal, in mechanical excellence and cost, 
to railway carriages; and even then, according to all analogy, 
the resistance would be much move than 9 lbs. per ton, and, of 
course, according to the argument of Col. Grant, the cost 
much more than 0'272d. per ton per mile. 

For the sake, however, of pursuing a still more important 
consideration, I will assume that O'272d. per ton per mile may 
be the cost of draught on a tramway in India; but then, like 
the draughts from which it is ai'gumentatively deduced, it is 
the cost on a level tramway; and to this cost we have to add 
that el ascending all the successive eminences of the road, and 
even of maintaining a team capable of ascending the most 
severe of them. Col. Grant says, page 142, that a tramway 
would cost 2O0Q& per mile; but it does not appear to what 
gradients the road is to he cut down for this money, nor 
whether, as is more probable, that would not be the cost of a 
tramroad with such inclinations as the country, slightly cor¬ 
rected, might, happen to afiord. But if the road .is supposed 
tft •bs-so-good as- to admit oi the application of the argument, 
then far the greater part of the expense of malting a railway 
must have been laid out on it; if, on the contrary, it he not so 
good, but be a mere surface line, then the comparison does not 
hold, and many times the computed cost would be the real cost 
of draught upon it. 

To give figures:—1 have before me an abstract of the 

1 The friction of railway carriages seems, by concurrence of many experiments, to 
be ibeed at about (Jibs, per ton. Pambour on Locomotive Engines,, p, 161. Ma¬ 
nagement of Locomotive Engines, in Weale’s new edition of Tredgold, pp. 44, 46, 
&c.; but these are resistances on level lines, practically without curves, and with 
everything in good order. No doubt the wagon resistance, of common daily prac¬ 
tice on railways, independent of the resistance of the air at high velocities, reaches 
nearly to 9 lbs. per ton. 


U 




accounts of the North Staffordshire Railway, no unfair case, 
the costs per double mile on this line were as follows : 


Rails, chairs, anti turn-tables.£3,174 

Other w orks of the line ...... 13,953 

Stations .. .1.985 

Total cost of the line proper .... £19,417* 

Here the works necessary to obtain continuity and levels 
were four times as great as those of the special and distin¬ 
guishing superstructure of the railway; and costs in some such 
proportion must be incurred before the case is made to admit the 
application of Col. Grant s estimate of cost of draught. 

But if such costs he not incurred, and the line be left with 
such levels as the surface of the country may supply, then we 
may fairly suppose the following case, which indeed is likely to 
fall" far short of the severities of any route across the Northern 
Concan. Let the worst ascent on the road be one in 16: 
then the draught, instead of being only 9 lbs. per ton, will be 
lbs. additional, or in all 149 lbs., aiul the cost of draught, 
by the principle Col. Grant adopts, will he not 0'972</., or a 
little more than one farthing per ton per mile, but 4. \d., or 
sixteen timeMhat amount,. That isr-having. provided power 
only for a dead level, you come to a hill which you have not 
cut down, and it takes sixteen or eighteen times as much power 

1 The following items complete the abstract of cost of this line: one instance of 
the kind may suffice to afford a general idea of the relative sums expended on the 

different objects involved in the establishment of the English railway system :— 

Pet mile. 

Expenses up to the incorporation of the company < . £1,172 


Management and direction during construction . . . 671 

Legal and Parliamentary expenses during do. 170 

Laud and compensation.. 4^68.1 

Electric telegraph.*.129 

Working stock, took and appliances.- 2,237 

Incidental and Miscellaneous. 32 


Total (with the items given in the text) , * , £28,509 
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to pull your carriage up the hill as it did to draw it on the 
level; and as such hills occur many times on your road, you 
must take your cattle with you all the way, (as indeed you 
must probably have done had there been but one such hill,) 
and your expenses are sixteen times as much as you bad 
reckoned on; you had then better have been content with a 
common road, of which the cost would have been much less, 
and the draught, all things considered, not much more 1 . 

If, to avoid this enormous constant cost in draught, you cut 
down your hills, then you had better make a railway of your 
road at once; for an entire iron superstructure, rails, chairs, 
sleepers, and all, may be sent from England, at present prices 
of iron, for not much more than 2000/. per single mile, and 
then you have not merely a cattle line, but a structure capable 
of all kinds of work, from the heaviest weights to the highest 
speeds. The truth on these matters is very much obscured by 
the common, but erroneous, supposition that the great costs of 
a railway lie in its distinctive upper works, or actual road: 
contrariwise, they usually lie in the works for gaining continuity 
and levels. 

To apply these considerations to the case before us. The ques¬ 
tion in respect to the Thai Ghaut line is now seen to he this; 
can a line be found in that direction so level as to admit the 
application of Col. Grant's computation of O'272d. per ton per 
mile for draught; or one at all approaching to it? If not, his 
argument utterly fails; if a line be not found, hut, made, as 
good, very little more would make it a railway. 

A still further view of the case requires discussion: if a 
railway, or a line as good as a railway, were already made, with 

1 I doubt much ’whether another serious objection does not lie against the tramway 
in a road consisting of long ascents and descents. Uniform pressure on the same 
limbs and muscles, for a considerable length of time, is much more destructive to the 
animal system than a greater strain, which is varied in direction and amount, and in 
its application to different parts of the body. This ia one of those questions which 
naked mechanical science, uucombined with other considerations, wilt not determine. 

1 apprehend, however, that from this cause a tramway up the ghauts ia not one of 
the safest, proposals. 

v 2 
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carriages of corresponding quality, then it will be- seen, just now, 
that on such a line, even in India, steam draught is cheaper than 
cattle draught, although all the fuel were carried, from Ragland. 
Col. Grant’s estimate of omd. per ton per mile, if admitted at 
all, is .really that of the cost of cattle draught on a railway wliich 
is everywhere perfectly level: but it is a railway of very unusual 
excellence which has not on it a gradient of more than 1 in 
540, at which rate the cost of draught would be just doubled, 
the additional power required for the ascent being 9 lbs. per 
ton, or exactly equal to that assumed as required tor the 
resistance from other causes; adopting that as a supposed 
maximum gradient, the cost of draught would be twice 0‘273</., 
or 0 -544 cl. per ton per mile. For the purposes of compara¬ 
tive argument I will take this rate as admitted, liable though 
it be to serious objection. This cost includes the expense of 

1. Draught proper; 

3. Repairs of Carriages; 

3. Renewals of Stock:-—and nothing more, whether of 
management, collection, and. delivery of goods, or any other 
charges. 

I will now collect the same particulars in respect of steam 
draught, including the effect of ordinary gradients. 

1. Draught proper .—For this I take the account of the 
Midland Counties Railway for the latter half of 1843; although 
by eo doing my argument loses the advantage of some im¬ 
provements made since that date. These accounts, however, 
are in greater detail than any other I possess; they refer to a 
period previous to the late breaking in of the tide of specula¬ 
tion, and their gross results are sufficiently near to later in¬ 
stances on. other lines to show that their particulars may be 
relied on. The expenses, too, at that time seem to have been in a 
course of reduction, and consequently these are not the lowest; 
they are those of working goods engines; they do not ma¬ 
terially differ from those of passenger engines; and they are the 
most appropriate to our purpose. For conciseness I give thorn 
in the form of costs per train per mile, by a simple reduction 




from the Recounts themselves. In the second column are the 
costs which ere probably the highest that can occur in India. 



Coat of working Loco¬ 
motive Goods Engines, 
in pence per train per 
mile. 

Engine mid fireman’s wages.. ■ » • * 

For India multiply by 2*5... 

English. 

1*1121 

Indian. 

2-7802 

Fuel — 624 of coke, at 18a. i\d. per ton, to 285 of coal, at 

9*. 2per do.- 

For India take all fuel ns coke delivered at Bombay, \ 

at 60 s .. ; f 

Add for waste and deterioration by the voyage, j. 

10 per cent,, 6s. . > . ..; 

3-4949 

lllllll 

14*7924 

For India the same.. .. 

0-2263 

0*2263 

Hose pipes, fjre-tools, &c., supplied to each engine . . , . 

For India multiply by 2. .......... 

0 0465 

00930 

Repairs of engines . .. 

For India multiply by 3... . . 

2-1599 

6*4797 

General charges, as superintendent’s salary, out-door foreman’s 
wages, cokers, cleaners, fuel for spare engines and getting up 

steam, gfts, firewood, &c. &c.. 

For India multiply by 2.. . 

2-3202 

4-6404 

Total cost of DmityM jproyer per train per mile. 

9*3599 

29-0120 


In the same accounts the like costs of passenger trains are 
shown to amount to 9'52d. per train per mile. 

The trustworthiness of this statement for the present purpose 
is confirmed, as well hy other documents of recent date, as by 
the contract entered into in June, .1049, between the North 
Staffordshire Railway Company and Mr. Wright. Under this 
contract that gentleman works all the trains of the company, 
finding servants, fuel, materials, and everything necessary, and 
keeps in repair all their engines and carriages, receiving 10 d. 
per mile for each passenger, and 1 id. per mile for each goods 
train: out of this he pays rent for the buildings and apparatus 
of the Company which he uses, takes on himself their contracts 
for water, and submits to a stoppage for deterioration of stock 
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according to the distance run. After these deductions, his net 
cost cannot he greater than that given in the foregoing table; 
and I believe he has no wish to give up the contract. 

I take, then, the English figures in the table as sufficiently 
proved; and it seems to me that the ratio in which 1 have in¬ 
creased each of them for India, is not likely to he exceeded. I 
am not aware of a safer method of deducing the probable cost 
under this head in India, and I therefore take the “ draught 
proper” at 29*012rf. per train per mile, effect of gradients in¬ 
cluded. 

2. Repairs of Carriage*. —Col. Grant omits all current re¬ 
pairs of carriages, except the renewal of wheel-tires, F or this 
item, in steam draught I have not better details than are pub¬ 
lished; but a variety of statements show that the repair of car¬ 
riages is always less than that of the engines simultaneously 
used with them; in some oases not much more than halt. I am 
willing, however, to take it at the same amount, or lor India, 
ns in the foregoing table, ff47 97d. per train per mile. 

3. Renewals of Stock.— The clearest authority on this 
debated point is that of Mr. Wright’s contract, just adverted to. 
The depreciation is there valued thus:— 


For each locomotive. 

Pence per train 
per Mile. 

For each fivat-class carriage . 

• i . 

,, aecond-class „ . 

• i 

,, third-class ?> . , - 

i 

For each carriage of any other kind 

• Ef 


Now if we take a train as carrying 100 tons of net or paying 
weight, (Mr. Wright’s 'ontract refers to 125 tons,) distributed 
on 83 goods carriages, the sum for depreciation, according to 
the above terms, would he l\d +• (33 x per train 

per mile. I am willing, however, to obviate all possible ob¬ 
jection from the climate and circumstances of India, by adopting 
the following extreme supposition Let a train consist of one 
locomotive, value 2()QG<!.,. and of 33. goods trucks, &c. } value 
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3300/., and add 2700/. for accessory articles and spare stock ; 
let this stock travel 100 miles a day, for 1.50 days per annum, 
and last 10 years; then the depreciation amounts to 12'Si. per 
train, per mile, omitting the reduction which might be effected 
by interest on tire early sums set apart to meet it. 

I take 100 tons as the average load of goods trains ; a 
weight which English practice more than justifies, and which 
could probably always be secured in India, by a due arrange¬ 
ment of the trains, and other matters. 

The comparison then stands as follows: — 

Pence per ton 
per Mile. 

BmJWjQK PHAuoht on a railway, or on a toad, and with carriages a< j 

good, Recording to Col. Grant’s estimate, adding, as requisite, for > 0'544 

overcoming gradients not worse than 1 in 240 .... • - • ' 

Pence per train 
per Mile. 

Stf< AM-DRAtMiHT, as deduced from actual English, costs, viz., 

Draft proper, a;* above. . 29*012 

Repairs of carriages, say.6-480 

Depreciation or renewal fund, say . . ■ . . . . 12-800 

48-292 

Or, (the train carrying 100 tons).. QMS 

Difference in favour of steam-draught, about 12 per cent . '001 

It can hardly be alleged that in these parallel estimates 
any unfounded advantages in the argument have been given to 
steam draught.; my purpose, at least, has been to place the 
result of the comparison beyond reasonable doubt. 

Nor has any account been taken of the probable saving to be 
effected by using wood for fuel, which would, perhaps, at first 
amount to 7 d. per train, per mile. If these things be so,— i f, 
on the same roads, necessarily railroads, or as good as rail¬ 
roads, in either case, steam draught at 150 or 200 miles a day, 
is as cheap as bullock draught at 40, no question, 1. imagine, 
need he asked as to the system to he preferred. 

It may he necessary to add that this comparison affects only 
the cost of carriage on the line; the incidental charges of 
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management, collection and delivery of goods, repair of roads; 
&c., may be taken as the same on both sides \ 

5 This conclusion directly affects a question which has been much discussed, viz., 
whether common roads should not precede railways in India] If, however, draught 
on railways, profit on the invested capital included, be cheaper than that on common 
roads, it cannot admit of a doubt that railways ought to be made at once. But 
whether steam-draught is or is not cheaper, when that requisite profit is included, de¬ 
pends on the amount of goods which the road carries- A road of small traffic would 
have to take the profit on the fixed capital out of a small number of tons—the more 
from each; a road of large traffic would take it from a larger number of tons—-the 
less from each. 

If a railway cost 10,000/. per mile, if its cost of draught and management were 
0’9^, per ton per mile, and its charge were per ton per mile, a goods traltfe 
only, of 130,000 tons per annum, would give n, profit of 10 percent. Half that 
traffic would give tm than half the profit, and double that traffic would give more 
than double that profit, for obvious reasons. 

Let us now take the case of a common road, which, from Major Peat’s reports, 
could probably be made lor 1000A per mile, metalled and bridged throughout; and Jet 
us add 800/. per mile for the carts and bullocks requisite for a traffic of 330,000 tons 
per annum, and 600/. per mile for all other costs : we shall find that, taking Col. 
Grant's estimate of prime cost of draught only, viz., 1’9 d. per ton per mile, and 
adding but 0'35d. for all other expenses, repairs of road, management, collection and. 
delivery of goods included, the same charge of 2$<£. per ton per mile, would afford 
but the same profit on the smaller original capital of the common road as it gave on 
the larger capital of the railway. This is owing to the current cost of working in 
one case equalling the profit on the capital in the other. 

- But the case of a line of small traffic would be very different; for the saving on 
the working of it would not pay the interest on the cost of construction; and there 
a common road is to be chosen* 

These very obvious principles, applied to the known or probable facts of any 
case, easily show when a common road and when a railway is to be preferred; 
and they seem to prove clearly that the first thing to be done in the .Bombay Presi¬ 
dency is to make, trunk lines of railway, for the cheap working of the large tonnage 
which will come on them; and the next in to make branch common roads in con¬ 
nection with them. No figures I have yet met with lead to any other conclusion. 

This additional effect attends the choice between common roads and railways in the 
case of large tonnage. According to all testimony, a charge of 2«}d. per ton per mile 
is the lowest, or belo w the lowest, at which the working of a common road and carts 
could be continued: but it is not so with a railway: a large reduction of that charge 
would be practicable, find in time would certainly take place, in the case of a 
railway, but would probably never be effected so long as common roads only were 
used. 




■ Reverting to a macadamized road, by the Thai Ghaut for 
the north-eastern traffic, including that of Candeish and Berar, 
instead of the tmmroad, whose merits have just been discussed, 
it is sufficient to remark, that Col. Grant’s own estimate of the 
prime cost of carriage on such a road, viz., I'9 d. per ton per 
mile, is quite enough to show the insufficiency of any such plan. 
This estimated cost leaves collection of goods, management, 
profit, and some repairs, still to be added, by which it would be 
raised nearly, if not quite, to the present average rate of car¬ 
riage; and besides this, there is left; on the whole people of British 
India, through their government, the cost of making and keep¬ 
ing up the road. On the other hand, as I have already shown 
the costs of all kinds connected with a railway, including repairs 
of the road, are estimated at not more than 0'94e?., or say Id. 
per ton per mile--about half the cost for draught only by bul¬ 
locks on a common road. 

If, then, I have not greatly mistaken the force of the facts and 
probabilities which have been adduced, it is scarcely possible to 
avoid the following conclusions —1st. That it is improbable 
that even a really good common road will he found across the 
Northern Oonean to the Thul Ghaut. 2nd. That if such a 
road be found, and used merely as a common road, it will not 
be a sufficient advance on the present state of things, or serve 
as an adequate basis for a general improvement of the cotton 
trade or of the country, 3rd. That if such a road ho converted 
into a tramway, with suitable gradients, it had better be made 
a railway at once; and, 4th. That on a railway, or any road as 
good as a railway, steam draught in India would he at least 
as cheap as bullock draught, and probably much cheaper. 

Considered as a means of supplying the defects of the inter¬ 
rupted railway line for light goods by Poonah, a common road 
by the Thul Ghaut would be insufficient, as has appeared from 
an examination of the very data given for its support; while 
the proposing of such a subsidiary line is an ample acknow¬ 
ledgment of the inadequacy of the principal railway line. 

1 Page 191; see alsn Appendix G. 
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I proceed now to defend the Malsej line against some state¬ 
ments made in respect of* it. The first of these to be noticed 
is (page 87), that “ on the Malsej line, for the first 350 miles, 
the Bheels of the jangles, or the wild beasts of the forests, 
would be nearly the sole representatives of animal life with 
whom such communications (those by the electric telegraph) 
could be made.” Although this statement is made incidentally 
with respect to the use of the electric telegraph, I presume it 
is equally to be understood as a description of the country 
traversed by the Malsej line; and the more so as. at page 84, it 
is said, that “no line could have been selected of so little 
general usefulness as this Malsej Ghaut line.” I purpose im¬ 
mediately to show how utterly mistaken is this statement; but 
T wish first to remark, that since hy tar the greater part of the 
traffic would come from beyond the extremities of any length 
of the line yet surveyed, the condition of the country actually 
traversed so far, is of minor importance to the commercial 
success of the undertaking; that in feet it would be almost as 
little against this line to say that it traverses a thinly-peopled 
country, as it would be against Canard’s steamers to say, that 
they passed no house between I,iverpool and New Brunswick. 
The gain by the intermediate country was made little or no 
account of: if that country should add to the traffic, well; if 
not, there would be very little failure of that which actually 
was reckoned on. 

If. indeed, we had choice of lines for reaching the further 
country, which must, after all, supply the greatest part, of the 
traffic, we might well take that which would also. derive the 
greatest advantages from the intermediate country traversed. 
Here, however, for physical reasons, we have little choice; and 
what, after Col. Grant’s account of the matter, may appear 
remarkable, the line by the Malsej, chosen for its general utility, 
traverses moreover the most fertile, open, and populated districts 
of this part of the Bombay presidency. The following quota¬ 
tions will bear out my assertion; they am from the letters of the 
several collectors of districts, written in 1887, on occasion of 






the proposal for a common road from Tafraah by tbo Matsej 
Ghaut, to which I have already referred,—from the collectors 
of the same districts, in 1847, in relation to this railway,-—and 
from the officers before-mentioned, as having described the 
country to me, in reference to its engineering features. 

From Bombay to Tarnish, and thence to Callian, I presume 
the line admits, in this respect, of no question. A city of 
400,000 inhabitants, and two towns of 20,000 and 40,000 
respectively, do not permit it to be said of a line 35 miles 
long, that it is placed in a desert. 

Mr. Giberne, collector of Tannah, said, in a letter of 15th 
October, 1837, '■ the proposed line of road intersects the col- 
leotorate at its greatest breadth, and is carried through, some of 
the heat districts in Callian and Moofbar.” This description 
carries tbo line three-fourths across the Ooncan. He proceeds, 
—“ It continues through Khedool and Wyshakree, the moat 
remote and backward in the scale of improvement and civiliza¬ 
tion ; the inhabitants of. the latter, together with those of the 
neighbouring districts, have hitherto been doomed to a sta¬ 
tionary mode of existence, from want of an easy communica¬ 
tion with the more distant and flourishing markets." After- 
testifying to the intelligence of the people, end their willingness 
to improve, and describing their depressed condition for want, 
of roads, he says, “ These districts would soon feel the advan¬ 
tages of a road through them; and with a little employment of 
capital, I am much mistaken if some of the most valuable 
products may hot be cultivated there; but a road is the first 
desideratum, and when once that is formed, improvements of 
all descriptions will follow.” 

Under date of 25th September, 1837, Capt. Foster—then 
Superintendent of the Department of Koads and.Tanks, and the 
immediate official superior of Lieut. Suart, who surveyed the 
line of common road just mentioned, which runs very near the 
line of the railway—states that one of the objects of a search 
for a Hue there was, the " opening some cart road through the 
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rich talookas of the Northern Oonean and the Poonah col- 


leotorates." 

The late Mr. Langford, -writing to me in 1843, says of the 
railway lino proposed through the Conoan, “ All these evils ” 
( viz. a broken country, thick and general jungle, and, at certain 
seasons, a dangerously unhealthy road) “ you escape by the 
Malsej route, and have the advantage of a tolerably populous 
country between Callian and the bottom of the ghaut.” 

These testimonies take us to the top of the ghaut; and. it is 
only necessary to add that the Ghone jungles, crossed in 
Moorbar, while not extensive enough to affect tho general 
character of the line, will probably supply traffic to the railway 
in firewood and charcoal; and that the wooded districts of the 
ghauts themselves, of a few miles in breadth, are even now the 
source of supply for timber to the towns of the Deccan, for a 
great distance eastward, although the cost of carriage is enor¬ 
mous, and the waste in reducing the dimensions of the timber, 
to suit the means of carrying it up the ghaut, is still greater. 

Of the country above the ghaut, Gapt,. Foster says, “The 
produce of some, and indeed of all the most fertile districts/' 
instancing Jooneer, Ootoor, and others close to the line, “ can 
meet, with no outlet to the coast save by the most wretched 
tracts, communicating with these distant points.” Dr. Gibson 
says, * f No amount of prejudice or misrepresentation can suc¬ 
ceed in distorting the very patent features of this, the Murr 
valley. The country from Murr to Alleh is throughout open 
and healthy.” In my notes of Gapt. (now Major) Liddel’s 
verbal description of this valley, I find it said to be “ per¬ 
fectly level, and very rich.” From the head of the ghaut to 
Dingora, nine miles, the valley, which is from three to four 
miles wide, is much cultivated; at that place it expands to an 
uninterrupted width of nearly ten miles, and the plains which 
here commence, and which offer small obstruction to the view 
for miles together, accompany the Kokree, the G-eor, and the 
Beema, with little intermission, to Sholapoor. This first district 



of them, extending to a distance of 25 miles, contains Jooneer, 
entitled a city, six miles from the railway, with the market 
towns of Murr, Ootoor, Peepulwundee, Narayungaqn, Munebur, 
Alleh, and Beyla, each, except the first, having several thousand 
inhabitants. Paper is manufactured at Jooneer and Ootoor; 
cloths are dyed to a considerable extent at Narayungaon; 
Peepulwundee is a well-frequented com market; Alleh produces 
excellent fruits of various kinds, which are sent to Poonah, 
and sometimes even to Bombay; and Beyla is celebrated for its 
growth of betel leaves, so much used in the courtesies of Hindoo 
society. Great part of the land is cultivated, and often with 
considerable care. The products are wheat, ohenna or gram, 
jowaree, bajree, pepper, castor oil, senna, various oil plants, 
potatoes, sugar-cane, &c v , &c. In this district are the Govern¬ 
ment Botanical Garden at Hewra and its outlier at Jooneer, 
both under the care of Dr. Gibson; and here are located the 
mulberry plantations and silk-worm houses, formerly superin¬ 
tended for Government by the late M. Mutti. At Jooneer is a 
manufactory of sugar and rum, belonging to Mr. Dickenson; 
and the coarse sugar of the country is made to a considerable 
extent in all the neighbourhood. The villages are numerous, 
nlthough sometimes small, and the average population cannot 
be less than .100 to the square mile. Many of the coolies, em¬ 
ployed in Bombay, are from this quarter; they migrate annually 
to earn, in the fair season, the higher wages of Bombay, and 
return to cultivate their fields on the approach of the rains; 
from a small district of 35 villages, no less than 700 of these 
labourers annually resort to Bombay, besides many others. 

Turning now to the north at Alleh, the line, for 24 miles, 
traverses a country heavily covered with mountain ranges ; but 
even here cultivation appears in the valleys, and lands duly pro¬ 
tected and inclosed bear apparently well-earned crops. The 
villages, indeed, are not numerous, nor the population large; 
hut the country is neither deserted nor neglected. 

The line then enters what is called by Mr. Langford, “ the 
fine level of the Sungumnair district.” Sungumnair itself 
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is a town of more than 7000 inhabitants, within seven miles 
of the line. 

The open and level expanse of the Gunguthurree, nearly 40 
miles wide, is now crossed: it is remarkable for its enduring 
fertility, and for the facility of its cultivation. Here, it is said, 
a man may plough the ground, and his grandson- continue to 
sow it.” Yewlali, known for its manufactures of silk, is passed 
by the line. Various towns of importance, besides numerous 
villages, are scattered in this well-known region, of which many 
will feel the immediate convenience of the railway, and nearly 
all will he advantageously affected by it. 

The then acting collector of Candeish, Mr. H. Young, on 
the 11th of February, 1847, writes respecting the railway as 
follows 


correctly, except 
This course will he through 
some of the most fertile districts of this province, more espe¬ 
cially through those best adapted for cotton cultivation. Had 
the line of the railway reference solely to the conveniences and 
exigencies of Candeish itself, I do not know that its position 
could have been better selected. If there he a district, in India 
which is calculated more than another to benefit by the con¬ 
templated improved means of communication with the coast, I 
should say that, it is that part of this province through which 
the proposed line runs. Reaching the rich plains of the Tapfcee, 


wnoie traae or jviaiwa, and alt central India, with the western 
coast, fall, at a still more distant point, upon th© contemplated 
line of operations. ” 



CAN DEISM AND SHOLAPOOR. 


Finally :—at the other or southern extremity of the system, 
as so far investigated, Mr. Coles, the collector of Sholapoor, 
•writes) of the proposed railway, under date of 10th of February, 
1847, as follows:—“ The present traffic of the district is much 
increased of late; a good deal of cloth is manufactured in the 
southern districts and at Sholapoor, and forwarded to various 
parts of the Deccau; great quantities of cotton are yearly sent 
through Bargee to Bombay , for eur own and his Highness the 
Nizam’s districts, which, in its transit, is exposed to much, 
injury, as the bales are packed in the loosest manner, and from 
the difficulty of conveyance it is greatly delayed. Much of last 
year’s cotton is even now daily passing my encampment, Oil 
and ghee, as well as cattle and grain, especially gram, which is 
grown abundantly above the Bala Ghaut, near Wytag, are also 
exported. The country is dependent on the coast for its supply 
of salt, spices, metals, and English cotton goods, the import of 
which would be greatly increased.” 

“ The improvement it would be likely to afford to the 
agriculture of the northern districts” (of the coilectorate of 
Sholapoor) “ would be very great. At present the introduction 
of carts, although no doubt of much benefit to the traffic of 
the country, often draws away the cattle of the cultivator from 
their legitimate use, at the very time of the year when they 
should be preparing the land for the coming season. Short 
trips between the railway and the adjoining market towns would 
employ these cattle when idle, without wearing them out, as 
they must now do, by long journeys to .Panwell and other 
places, from which they return little fitted for the agricultural 
labour required of them. 

“ As the proposed lines of railway would run through the 
heart of the northern districts, it is hardly necessary to point 
out the immense advantage it would be, in a public point of 
both from the rapidity with which intelligence could be 


view. 

forwarded to the country adjoining the rail, and from thence to 
other parts of the country, as well as acting as a barrier 


as well as acting as 
against the inclusions of marauders from the Niatuffs country 
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who have at present, the character of being concerned in most 
of the depredations committed in these parts. 

These statements* derived for the most part from the highest 
official authority connected with each district, will probably be 
held to justify im surprise at the assertions of Gol. Grant 
which I have already quoted. I will only add to them the 
remark that a good map of the physical geography of the 
Bombay presidency would show at once that the line by the 
Malsej Ghaut traverses the broadest, and, therefore, the most, 
productive valleys; and however little the configuration of the 
country, with the derivation of the various matteis ot traffic, 
may have permitted the railway, for the present, to approach 
military stations, originally located with no view to such con¬ 
siderations, it will be found that the industrial interests of the 
country were as carefully provided for as perhaps they could 
be, by the confessedly incomplete facilities of a first line. 

It is urged, page 83, that the lines ought to be devised so as 
not only to be available for the transit of cotton and othei 
native produce, but to do more,—to be of use and application 
to the community in general, as well as to the merchant. I 
have not quoted the words fully, although in sense correctly, 
being here concerned only with the principle they involve, and 
not with the instance to which they are applied. Now it must 
be evident that, as merchants and dealers of all classes are only 
agents between producers and consumers, whatever line of 
traffic most serves the merchants in general of a country, most 
serves the people whose transactions they manage, and whose 
means of mutual advantage they bring together. Circum¬ 
stanced as India is, and doubtful as we yet are of the amount 
and character of the future passenger traffic, the safest conclu¬ 
sion is, that that line which will carry the greatest quantity of 
goods, is that which will most benefit both the proprietors of 
the railway and the people of India. Col. Grant says, 
page 87, “ On the other ” (the Malsej) ,f line, nothing but, the 
cotton, grain, salt, and such heavy articles could be required. 

1 do not admit the truth of this; but even if it were so, the 
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three articles .mentioned by name, as in the opinion of Col. 
Grant likely to go by the Malsej, constitute 150,000 tons out 
of the 180,000 tons per annum of the estimated; traffic of that 
line 1 ; and out of the remaining 80,000 tons, probably not 
8000 are for the use of Europeans, or of military stations*. 

Perhaps I ought not entirely to pass over some inconsisten¬ 
cies in the arguments and purposes which many have urged, 
and which are more distinctly than by other persons set before 
the public by Col. Grant. He objects, erroneously, to the 
railway by the Malsej Ghaut that it will supersede the road by 
the Tiral Ghaut 40 miles off, while he proposes a line at tho 
Bliore Ghaut, which, if good at all, must supersede the excel¬ 
lent road that runs close by it. He urges that the line from 
Inora Bunder will open a new country,-—that is, for some 80 
miles,—in the valley of the Apta, while he fails to observe that 


1 'Viz., Cotton, pep .nnnum 
Grain, 

Salt, 


!» 


Tons. 

18,000 

55,000 

80,000 


153,000 

(See Report, Maps and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
pages 35 and 47.) 

“ All the articles exported from Bombay to the Cancan, and through it to the 
interior, which can be supposed to be intended, in whole or in part, for European 
use, are as follows, on the average of six years:— 

Tons. Tons 


Almonds 

Beer.. 

China and earthenware 
Hardware . . 

Leather and saddlery . 
Medicines and drugs . 
Piece goods , 

Spirits . , , , „ 


85 

645 

134 

8 

124 

868 

591 

166 


Sugar candy 
Spices . . 
Tea , , . 
Tobacco . . 

Wines . . 
W oollens 

Total . 


167 

118 

25 

26 

* 168 
57 

3182 


(See Report, Maps and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
page 32, &c.) 

To these must ho added Government stores, not returned by the Custom House. 

The number of troops passing between Poonah and Bombay, both ways, during 
three years of war and three of peace, was on m average, if I remember it aright/ 
about 8000 per annum, 


X 
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the Malsej line, throughout its entire length from Callian, for 
several hundreds of miles, opens beautiful and fertile countries, 
in which no main roads exist. He exclaims against the mono¬ 
poly of a. railway by the Malsej Ghaut, and yet proposes that 
the railway company should possess themselves of the Thul 
Ghaut tramway, in order “ to secure to themselves the whole of 
the traffic ” from the interior to Bombay. “ Justice to the 
deserving tribe of brinjamea ” is said to require that the. Thul 
Ghaut road should be kept in full employ, and yet the railway 
company is to be encouraged by having all the Thul Ghaut 
trade, and a railway is to be curried across the Nizam's domi¬ 
nions, through the heart of the country which gives the brin- 
jarries their chief occupation. A very singular theory is 
broached, of an ascent up a mountain of 980 feet high, which 
shall he so good as to make the road no worse than a plain to 
the cable which travel on it, without remembering that if this 
be so, then, a fortiori, the ascent of the ghauts, instead of 
being a break in the line, ought to be no difficulty at all to 
locomotive engines. How far a careful application of general 
principles might have prevented the occurrence of these con¬ 
flicting views, it is not for me to conjecture ; but it is manifest 
that plans dependent on them need much further investiga¬ 
tion. 

It is necessary now to enter on a defence of the esti¬ 
mates of traffic made by me for the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company, for Col. Grant says, at page 59, that I 
have estimated for too large a quantity of grain; and at page 
98, that I have taken too much for salt; then doubting, 
at page 97, whether so groat a part of the traffic reaches the 
table land as I have represented, he sets down 100,000 in¬ 
stead of 180,000 tons per annum as the probable traffic of the 
line at the passing of the ghauts. A very short answer might 
be given to these allegations; hut since the amount of the 
traffic, and the returns to be expected from it, lead to px*actical 
questions beyond any adverted to in the arguments used against 
me, I willingly go further into the subject. A history of the 
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investigation into these subjects will, perhaps, put the facts In 
the fairest way. . ■■ • • 

Indian statistics, except of the most general kind, are not 
popular in England, and therefore not easy to be obtained. 
Hence in 1842 and 1848, I found great difficulty in obtaining 
any insight into the nature and extent of the commerce of 
Bombay. The favour, however, of Mr. Stikeman, Secretary of 
the India and China Association of London, at length placed 
in my hands the Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bombay, and the facts given in those documents, together with 
those quoted by Mr. (J. Thompson (now M.P. for the Tower 
Hamlets), in his Lectures on India, and by Major-General 
Briggs, in bis pamphlet on the Cotton Trade, supplied the basis 
of the first incomplete representations on the subject winch I 
ventured to make. 

In Bombay itself after much inquiry, 1 found no better 
authority existed, or could be desired, on the subjects to which 
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traffic. I could have sot traffic-takers on them, hut the traffic 
vuries too much with the season to permit any safe average to 
ho drawn from that of a few weeks, or even months. Worse 
than this, I soon found reason to conclude that the traffic does 
not all, or nearly all, go by these ghauts. Brmjames, for in¬ 
stance, will often go the extra nine miles by the Koosoor Ghaut, 
rather than pay the small toll on the Bhore Ghaut. I met 
multitudes of bullocks on the route of the Mhlsoj Ghaut, some 
of which had come half way across the Peninsula, and heard of 
others on nearly all such ghauts to the north and south of it 
as are passable for pack cattle. I learned even, from official 
sources, that the price of salt rose considerably in one year in 
the valley in the upper country, through which the Bhore 
Ghaut runs, the earners of it having deserted that route in 
consequence of a demand on them, lately set up, for payment 
for pasturing their cattle on the lands of the road-side villages; 
at the very same time salt was cheaper than usual in the next 
valley, or next but one, owing to the increased facilities for 
smuggling afforded by some local disturbances. These and 
other circumstances soon showed that every bullock track up 
the. ghauts, and probably every foot track also, was more or 
less used for traffic with the coast; and. that the quantity that 
passed the two ghauts which had been supposed to monopolize 
it, even if known, would afford no safe measure of the real 
amount of the total transit; and to be added to the impossi¬ 
bility of watching all the tracks over 70 miles of the wildest 
mountain frontier, was the fact that the preceding monsoon 
had failed, and that the consequent scantiness of crops had so 
disturbed commerce, and diverted it from its accustomed chan¬ 
nels, that nothing certain could have been learned from the 
transactions of that particular year. 

Disappointed thus in a mode of ascertaining the amount of 
the traffic to be expected, which would have been best in 
accordance with English practice, and therefore best under¬ 
stood and most relied on at home, I next hoped for informa¬ 
tion which would be authentic, although not repent, from the 
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accounts of the inland transit duties. These duties had then 
been abolished in the British territories several years, and Mr. 
Alexander Elphinston, then Collector of .Poonah, placed the 
official documents relating to them in nay hands, in their origi¬ 
nal Marathi; my native assistants, who spoke and wrote English 
besides their own language remarkably well, translated them, 
and I employed for their explanation a native who had been en¬ 
gaged in collecting the duties. But the accounts, singularly mi¬ 
nute and curious in many respects, gave only amounts of money 
received, and not the quantities of goods which had passed: these 
amounts were under such heads as, sums received for “sheep and 
goats.” “cattle,” “weighed articles,” “measured articles,” “gro¬ 
ceries/’ Ac. I next inquired for the rules by which the duties 
were collected, but found that they varied, beyond classification, 
for each district, for different parts of the same district, for 
ghauts close to each other, for goods meant, for consumption in 
a town, as distinguished from those passing through it, &e., &c« 
In fact, in the days of native rule, each farmer of the revenue 
had bought the duties of the Government for the best bargain 
he could make, and then varied his mode of collection, amount 
of demand, or plan of compositions and remissions, as he 
thought best suited his own interest, with more or less control, 
from the distracted government, with, .regard to the facility or 
difficulty of passing or evading his district, and perhaps also with 
reference to the fleeting circumstances of the day. The shift¬ 
ing medley of rules thus produced seems to have been daguerro- 
typed for the use of our Government, in the form it happened 
to hear at the instant, of our accession to power; and it ap¬ 
peared altogether beyond hope' so to apply these diverse and 
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at Poonah, who had long contracted for transit duties, under both 
the native and British Governments, told me that in his opinion 
this increase was 50 per cent. 

Foiled thus as to facts to be gathered on the field, I had no 
resource left but a careful examination of such documentary 
evidence as I could procure, assisted by such observation of the 
country and people as would lead to a correct appreciation of 
the facts which the documents might supply. After some 
months spent in the interior, I, therefore, sat down in Bombay, 
and entered into correspondence with the chief officers of de¬ 
partments there; with the collectors of the various districts: 
with the residents at the courts of Hyderabad, Indore, and 
Nagpore; with the commissioner in Ohota Nagpore ; and, by 
permission of Gen. Fraser, with the brigadiers commanding 
at the several cantonments in the Nizam's dominions, and 
other British officers there; and with Capt. Meadows Taylor, 
managing the country of Shorapore. The ground thus covered 
extended from Mahva to the Kistna, and from the coast to 
Nagpore and Hyderabad. The subjects of correspondence 
were the price and consumption of salt, grain, iron, &o., the 
cost of carriage, the sources of supply, &c„ &o. Prompt and 
ample information was given me in every quarter. 

Striking facts, and evidences of a large but very scattered in¬ 
ternal traffic were elicited in the course, of this correspondence. 
But again, classification of results, and the forming of general 
conclusions applicable to the purpose, seemed impracticable. 
Salt, was always much dearer in the interior than at the coast, 
and commonly dearer as it was carried farther; but not so 
uniformly as to afford a general rule. Iron is consumed, even 
for agricultural purposes, in only one hundredth of the quanti¬ 
ties consumed in the cultivation of the same area of land in 
England; yet evidently not through dearness of the iron, but 

and so 


through want of skill and inducement to use it 
of other things. Much was learned, hut nothing could be 
systematized. 

One more attempt may he noticed for the importance of its 
subieet, although it was but partially successful: it related to 
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the trade in the various kinds of grain. Difference of price 
being the moving power of commerce, it occurred to me that 
simultaneous prices of grains in various places would show 
where there had been a trade in them, or would have been had 
sufficient means of transit existed. To obtain the facts, the 
Government, procured from Guzerat and some other quarters 
the periodical prices there, and ray correspondence, already esta¬ 
blished, sufficed for the rest. The prices thus collected were 
reduced from their barbarous diversity of weights, measures, and 
monies to the standard of pence per ton; and the tables formed 
of the results showed that, at the proposed railway charge of 

d. per ton per mile as far as the railway was available, and 
at the known rates of sea and land carriage for the rest of each 
journey, a large trade in grain would always have existed ; but 
as this mode of investigation afforded no clue to the quantity 
of grain to he carried, it furnished no figure for the estimates; 
and the result could only be used in the way of a very indis¬ 
tinct though forcible confirmation of our prospects. 

The reports of the Chamber of Commerce, therefore, still 
remained our principal source of information for the chief 
transit of ordinary commerce; to those it was necessary to add 
authentic facts as to the quantity of salt to be carried into the 
interior; and there were minor matters of traffic not to be 
omitted. Each of these requires notice. 

The first of these, is the printed series of annual “ Reports 
of the Commerce of Bombay, with tables showing the extent 
of trade carried on with each country and state. Compiled 
from official returns, under the joint direction of the Reporter- 
General on External Commerce, and the Committee of the 
Chamber of, Commerce.” The series Commences with the year 
1838-9, that which followed the abolition of the transit duties 
in the Presidency of Bombay: the last available report was 
that of 1843-44, some cause of delay having prevented the 
publication in time of that of the following year. The six 
years thus combined, afforded an average, which avoided the 
chance of relying on an unusually prosperous season. These 
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accounts also necessarily had the advantage of being perfectly 
free from the possibility of suspicion that they had been warped, 
to favour the railway. The commerce of Bombay is given in. 
these reports, not only in gross but under the heads of the 
various countries with which it, is carried on, and in detail 
under each of these heads; and as goods passing between the 
neighbouring continental ports of the Concan and Bombay, 
are subject to the surveillance of the customs, and pay, or did 
pay duty, just as though they came from a foreign state, a 
title is set apart for that commerce ; and that part of the report,, 
with a correction to be named, supplied the amount of goods 
to be carried by railway, so far as it could be ascertained from 
these authoritative public documents. To obtain the weight, 
however, in all cases (for many kinds of goods are given in 
quantities or values, and not weights), some pains and inquiry 
were requisite, in which Mr. Glass, then Collector of Customs 
and Reporter-General, as well as several merchants, very kindly 
assisted me. The results arc given in the Report, Maps, and 
Papers " of the Great, Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
where each year's traffic in each article is given in columns, as 
well as the average of the whole: a preliminary edition of these 
papers was printed in Bombay before I left, and copies were 
sent to members and chief officers of the Government, and 
other well, informed and influential persons in and out of office, 
in various parts of India. 

The correction spoken of above is this—the term “Concan ” 
is applied in the proceedings of the Government, and in the 
above-mentioned reports of the Chamber of Commerce, to the 
country extending from Omergoum to Malwan, a distance of 
more than four degrees of latitude; and it was clear that it was 
only part of the traffic which passed through the twenty little 
ports of this district, that could be relied on for coming to the 
railway. But from a table sent me by Mr. Montgomerie,, who 
had charge of these ports, and which gave the customs of each 
port for two years, hut not the particulars of traffic, it appeared 
that by far the greater part of the'commerce passed through 



those situated in the near vicinity of Bombay, and therefore of 
the railway, and only one-fourth of the whole by way of the 
more distant places. It was therefore determined to take three- 
fourths of the traffic entered as going to the Continent under 
the head of Concan, for that portion of it which would come 
to the railway. This Col. Grant has mistaken for a supposition 
that only three-fourths of the Calculated traffic will pass beyond 
the ghauts,—a question to which I will presently advert. The 
traffic exhibited by the reports is 108,700 tons per annum, on 
the average of six years ; three-fourths of which, or 81,530 
tons, is the amount put down under this head in the traffic 
estimates. 

All this traffic, I believe, will go beyond, or be received from 
beyond, the ghauts; or, what comes to the same thing, as 
much will be taken up in the Concan to he carried into the 
interior as will he set down there, having been brought from 
Bombay.; and so also in the other direction: for the peculiar 
growth of the Qoucnn is rice, of which much is consumed m 
the Deccan by the upper classes, arid, to a less extent, by 
others; although comparatively little is grown there. A traffic 
in this article does exist, but it was not found possible to 
ascertain its amount; it is therefore left to compensate, as it 
amply may, lor the traffic of the Concan, dropped or taken 
up short. This consideration leaves to us untouched, in effect, 
the'weight taken up or set down at Bombay, as that to be also 
carried across the ghauts. 

Amongst the items of the returns of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce is that of grain ; it stands, on the average of six years, 
at a figure of 55,701 tons. To this amount Col. Grant objects 
that it is nearly that of the consumption of the entire human 
population of Bombay. I believe it would not be difficult to 
show that that consumption must be nearly twice as much; but 
whether so or not, I have given no estimated or conjectural 
figure for this .item, but the actual average import of grain to 
Bombay, through this ports of the Concan, as stated on official 
authority. It is .objected, moreover, that, this grain is chiefly 

* 
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rice grown in the Concan, and therefore not likely to be earned 
far, if at all, by railway; inquiry, however, satisfied me that 
this is not the fact; and T believe it will be found that the 
Concan contributes much less to the consumption of Bombay 
than might be expected. 

The cattle which come to the coast for salt bring grain from 
the centre of the Peninsula, when difference of price permits, 
and it is often to he met with in transit on most of the ghauts 
practicable for cattle. 

The last-mentioned question, that is, whether the calculated 
traffic will he carried on only part of the line, or to the extremi¬ 
ties of it, attaches to the whole, as well as to the trade in grain. 
The answer is this,—-that the extensive correspondence before- 
mentioned, as well as facts learned from other quarters, showed 
that, the commerce of Bombay spreads itself all over the interior, 
although but in small quantities anywhere: it is found from 
Oujein in Malwa, to Kuraool on the Kistna, and eastward to 
Hyderabad and Nagpoor. Now, if this immense area be com¬ 
pared. with the small extent of country actually traversed by 
the railway, even when it lias attained a length of ,200 miles, 
and has crossed all the ghaut country, and if it be also 
remembered that these mountainous districts are not more 
populous than those beyond them, it will easily he seen that 
any traffic which can be left behind at places near Bombay, 
must amount to a very small proportion of the whole, and may 
easily be compensated by the local traffic to which I have 
already adverted. 

It is also important to remark that the descent of the ghauts, 
and the journey through the Concan—tracts so different in 
surface and climate to the interior-—are only undertaken by 
the Deccan merchant and carrier with regret, and are submitted 
to only as unavoidable parts of his entire undertaking; He 
would gladly be relieved of them ;• for five times as many bul ¬ 
locks die here as on the rest of his journey, and he himself 
feels that the air is not that of the dry and elevated regions he" 
has left, If, therefore, he could sell or deliver his grain or 






cotton, and obtain his salt, motals, European goods, spices, &c, 
at depots above the ghauts, making his journeys shorter and 
oftener, he would gladly conform to and promote the change. 
To obtain this great advantage, however, the line must reach 
the level countries beyond the rough mountain tracts about the 
ghauts. 

Col. Grant objects, page 69, that “ of the imports and 
exports from the Oonean, those from Panwell are included, 
which amount to seven-sixteenths of the whole traffic, but very 
little of which will over find its way to the proposed rail by the 
Malsej Ghaut, as will hereafter be shown." I have been so 
unfortunate as to overlook the proof here promised, if it be in 
the book, and can therefore answer only on my own suggestion. 
If the line by the Bhore Ghaut, is to come to Tannali (and I 
apprehend it must do so), then the fact of any part of the 
present traffic coming to Panwell tells nothing for or against 
either the Bhore or Malsej Ghaut, Tatinah being common to 
both lines. 

The practical questions, however, really are—where does the 
traffic originate ? to what points is it to be carried ? and what 
are the best lines between these points ? I shall venture to say, 
not without inquiry, that much the greater part of the Panwell 
traffic originates far to the eastward of Poonah; and it is plain 
that when that traffic, in coming westward, has reached a point, 
near to the junction of the Moota Moola with the Beeraa, it 
may nearly a,s well go to Tannali by the Malsej as by the Bhore 
Ghaut, and much better if a railway has already been made to 
Alteh for other reasons. No doubt, indeed, for all the traffic 
which originates on the line between Poonah and the sea. Pan- 
well would be preferred, except in the rains; but this small 
portion of the whole traffic has not been taken into account; 
and it has already the accommodation of a very good road. 

These various considerations induce me still to adhere to 
the opinion I originally formed, namely, that the amount- de¬ 
duced, as above mentioned, from the reports of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bombay, is that which may safely he relied on as 
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the least amount of general goods’ traffic of kinds which have 
paid duty, that will be carried on the railway from Bombay, to 
the extremities of the surveyed portions of the lines beyond the 


The amount of salt to he carried is the next subject of inves¬ 
tigation. This article, of indispensable necessity to every class 
of the population, is produced, in anything like purity and 
quantity, only on the sea coast; and large numbers of bullocks 
are brought down from the interior to the sea for its conveyance, 
whether or no grain, or other goods, happen to be available for 
a profit on the coastward journey. The small quantities of im¬ 
pure salts, which, in the interior, are made to stand in place of 
sea salt, only serve to show an urgent need of the article, with¬ 
out materially diminishing the demand for it. Salt of some 
.kind, is, in some places, got from old walls; in others, earth is 
washed for the sake of some saline particles it contains ; and, in 
Berar, an impure carbonate of soda is obtained from brine 
drawn, with most severe human labour, from wells 130 feet 
deep. The main source of supply, however, is the sea; the 
rest are trifles, which the means of cheap and ready transit must 
quickly put out of use. 

The course of inquiry was this: by questions to natives under 
a great variety of circumstances; by written interrogatories to 
native civil officers in different districts; by the investigations of 
British, officers at various cantonments ; by the regulations for 
the victualling of the native army; and by numerous well- 
ascertained cases of the use of salt by natives in Bombay—a 
collection of instances was formed, which showed that the con¬ 
sumption was not less than .16 lbs. per head, per annum. A 
return, to be mentioned just now, as well as facts elicited by 
other inquiries, showed to what distance, in various directions, 
the salt of the western coast was carried from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bombay before it was met by that from .Bengal, from 
the Sambhur Lake, and from Madras: The four angles of the 
area so ascertained to be supplied were placed approximatively 
at Bombay; at Oujein, in Malwa ; at Kyragurgh, to the east- 
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ward of Nngpoor; and at Kuraool; the quadrangular figure 
thus formed has an area of 112,081 square miles. The popu¬ 
lation of this area was estimated, on grounds not very precise, 
hut, still not without evidence, at 100 per square mile. From 
the figures thus obtained, it resulted, by calculation, that the 
quantity of salt, to be carried by the railway would amount to 
80,000 tons per annum. 

Soon after the investigation in this form was concluded, the 
kindness of Mr. Montgomerie, collector of the salt duties, put 
into my hands a very complete account of the salt manufacture 
of the western coast, from the north of the Rnnn, in Kattywur, 
to Goa. This document was derived from official sources, as 
to the quantity made at each place; and it gave, from state¬ 
ments made by the wandering carriers, the places in the interior 
to which the salt of each point on the coast was conveyed. Other 
less reliable particulars were added from the same informants, 
which, however, did not immediately affect the inquiry. One 
of my assistants transferred these statements to a map, and thus 
showed that the area previously described from other informa¬ 
tion, was in fact supplied from points between Surat and Sank- 
see, to the amount of 64,629 tons per annum, and, for the most 
part, from works in the vicinity of Bombay. Some salt, 
indeed, consumed at a few places within the boundary above 
described, was obtained from works north of Surat, or south of 
Goa; but it was also clear, that salt carried by the railway would 
be cheaper at those places, than if obtained direct from the 
coast. Considering, then, that the quantities taken from points 
distant from Bombay was small; that the brinjarries who car¬ 
ried it had little or no inducement to cross the wild jungles of 
the northern Concan, if they could obtain salt above the ghauts ; 
and that some was supplied from other sources, which I could, 
not well estimate, but which would be superseded by the railway, 
—I concluded that I might safely retain the original estimate of 
80,000 tons per annum, although it did exceed, by about one- 
fourth, the quantity represented to he earned inland from the 
particular part of the coast .which I have specified ; and I was 
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further induced to this by believing that increased facility and 
cheapness of supply, would amply compensate for any possible 
present, error in the estimate. 

These two items, namely, 80,000 tons of trade reported by 
the Custom House and commercial authorities, and 80,000 
tons of salt, cover 160,000 out of the 180,000 tons on which I 
calculated for the traffic of the railway, i will not lengthen 
these remarks by observations on. the remaining 20,000 tons, 
further than, to say that, except two very small items, they are 
derived from official authority, such deductions being made from 
the official statements, as circumstances seemed, in one or two 
cases, to require. 

Local traffic-taking in the island of Bombay was not neglected; 
but the results, although they exhibited extremely large num- 

seem appli¬ 


bers of passengers, and quantifies of goods, did not 
cable to the main questions connected with the long line, which 
were then exclusively under investigation ; they were afterwards 
of service in elucidating the prospects of the railway, when 
proposed to be canoed no farther than Gallium 

With this core in the investigation, I should have had little 
difficulty in avowing a full conviction that 180,000 tons per 
annum of goods' traffic, would come upon the line, even if no 
reserve of facts had existed to 


ompensate for possible error. 
But it had to be remembered that this was the actually existing 
traffic, not the traffic taken with the increase invariably follow¬ 
ing the establishment of improved means of transit, and likely 
to follow in greater proportion in India (as it had done even on 
the opening of inferior common roads) than perhaps anywhere 
else in the world : we had also the passenger traffic in reserve, 
which would bring its profit,-whether little or much, to contri¬ 
bute to the covering of error; and the internal traffic of the 
country, perhaps as great as the coast traffic, was left altogether 
untouched. I felt, therefore, that I might, with the utmost 
confidence, say that 180,000 tons of goods per annum was the 
smallest amount of traffic that a cautious and even scrupulous 
calculation of the prospects of the undertaking ought to assume; 




and in this opinion I believe I was fully joined by the com¬ 
mercial members of the Board in Bombay, whose attention was 
particularly turned to these subjects. 


The remaining' question is that of the rate of charge. 
Here, as I have already remarked, Col. Grant falls into the 
error of supposing that 2| d. per ton per mile is a neces¬ 
sary chargebut it is only a prudent one, and probably-will be 
much reduced in time, even in the interest of the railway com¬ 
pany itself. The probable cost to the railway company of mere 
transit, 1 have shown' to be not quite $d. per toil per mile; the 
total cost—management., repairs of railway, renewals, and 
everything included—would probably be not quite Id. What 
the addition to the cost should be to realize the greatest profit, 
there are not yet known facts to determine ; I suspect, as I 
have said, that the most beneficial charge will he 2d. per ton 
per mile, or less. 

Meanwhile the practical question is,—at what charge can the 
railway safely begin to work ? To determine this, I collected, as 
is known, a large number of instances of charge by the present 
means of carriage from which I concluded that the average of 
the present charge is about id. per ton per mile, in the rugged 
countries bordering the ghauts on both sides, and probably Sd. 
per ton per mile in the more level countries beyond. Every state¬ 
ment 1 obtained on this subject is in print, although extreme 
instances were left but of account in estimating the average; 
and the cost of carriage of cotton was particularly investigated, 
as not only affecting a most important branch of commerce, 
.but as supplying facts which ranged over many circumstances 
and several different, years. From all these statements, some 
referring to bullock carriage on long journeys in wild countries, 
others to short local traffic, and others to cart, carriage bn the 
well bridged and metalled road between Panwell and Poonah, 
it was confidently concluded that 2§ d. per ton per mile would 

1 Page 295. 

? Report, Mapa/and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
p- 49, kc. 
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afford such advantages to the people, even in direct money 
saving, as would bring to the railway the full calculated amount 
of traffic. 

Looking merely to English experience, no doubt many will 
say that speed, safety, and certainty of action, would of them¬ 
selves secure a preference to the railway independent of lower 
charge, looking, on the other hand, only to Indian experience, 
many will say that the natives of India care for no such ad¬ 
vantages, and will give their preference only to the cheaper 
conveyance. Happily the facts do not require the settlement 
of this difference; the lower charge and the infinitely better 
conveyance are combined in the railway. 

Col. Grant indeed objects, in substance, that the natives can 
lowet their rates, because it does not cost them so much as 
they now charge. To this I have already answered that, with 
them, the question which determines their continuance in the 
business of carrying is not cost, but profit—whether in .fact 
they can do no better elsewhere; and as no disturbing influ¬ 
ences have now for a long time been operating, I conclude that 
the carriers of all kinds are doing only as well as their neigh 
bouis, and that any considerable lowering of charges would in¬ 
duce them to desert the occupation, or, more probably, lead 
them to desert the tracks which would compete with the railway, 
for the branch and extension lines which would concur with it. 
Particularly may we reckon on this collateral effect, when that of 
the railway itself would he to open markets for increased quan¬ 
tities of the produce which the land yearns to 'afford, and to 
raise which, and to bring it to the railway, additional labour , 
could easily find employment. 

i o this answer I now add, that if, as calculated by Col. Grant, 
page 148, the prime cost of cart carriage on a good common 
load is us much as f '9d. per ton. per mile, for draught and cart 
wear only, then it is certain the native cannot .for a moment 
compete with the railway, to which draught, cart wear, manage¬ 
ment, repair ol roads, and the whole train of expenses up to 
dividends, but not including them, could not cost much more 



than half that sum. The mere difference in cost between one 
kind of conveyance and the other would pay moderately good 
dividends, provided the quantity of traffic calculated on, 
180,000 tons per annum, went over the line. As to a bullock 
draught on a tramroad, I need not revert again to that subject. 

The only permanent advantage I can think of on the side of 
the common-road carrier is, that he would work with the energy 
and single-headedness of private enterprise. I admit the mag¬ 
nitude of the advantage; hut as the costs of railway transit in 
India are computed from the actual results of English business 
worked under joint-stock management:, this consideration is in 
fact taken into account. 

It may, however, he added, that at first, while the native 
cart-man would he at home, the railway employes would he in 
a climate new and not favourable to them; but this disadvan ¬ 
tage, which is largely allowed for in the comparative calculation 
already given, would be diminished every day, by the acclima¬ 
tizing of European -officers and servants, and the qualifying 
and incorporating of natives. 

As to the estimates of cost both of construction and working, 
I believe them to represent, the future as accurately as circum¬ 
stances permit. Every care was taken to avoid error; the 
best understanding prevailed amongst those concerned, which 
led to the most effective co-operation in contributing to their 
accuracy •; touch information was afforded by experienced 
officers of the Government; and the rates of the Government 
were made a chief standard of comparison in forming them. 
Without stickling for details, I know not materially where to 
alter them.. They have been examined and approved, both 
officially and extra-officially, by those most likely to afford a 
sound judgment on them; subsequent investigations and 1 
believe actual contracts, both in Calcutta and Bombay, have 
gone below them; and Col. Grant has not impugned them, 
except in the case of the tunnels, and. to his remarks on that 
subject I have replied. I shall, therefore, in some future dis¬ 
cussions, take the estimates of cost as sufficiently established. 
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I believe I have nc replied to every material argument of 
ray respected opponent, and in them to every important objec¬ 
tion from other quarters which I have met with. Having 
expressed my own earnest and carefully-formed convictions, I 
can only add an expression of my sincere wish that this discus¬ 
sion may lead to the discovery of the truth, whatever it may 
be, on practical subjects so important to the interests both of 
India and of England. 
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CHAPTER IX 


PUBLIC 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PROSECUTION OF INDIAN 

WORKS, AND OF THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
IN PARTICULAR. INTEREST OF DIFFERENT CLASSES IN THE 
SUBJECT. 


means of transit in 


If the vigorous extension of improved 
India is invested with the importance which the arguments of 
the foregoing chapters assign to it, the conclusion cannot long 
remain an inert proposition ; neither the enterprise of some of 
our country men, nor the pressing interests of others, will long 
let it sleep. It is, therefore, of necessity that the question is 
asked, “ What are the practical steps to be taken to realize 
the views, if sound, which this discussion has presented ? ” 

The three preceding chapters, together with the documents 
in the Appendix (to which, especially to Mr. Clark’s report, I 
to call attention), will be found, I trust, to afford 


am anxious 

information which may lead at least to intelligent discus¬ 
sion of the local considerations which affect the route be 
tween Bombay and Central. Peninsular India; and since 
those chapters express the convictions which I formed in the 
coarse of a long, and, I believe, unprejudiced investigation, 
and to which I adhere only the more firmly from repeated 
examination, I believe that, for the purposes of argument, I 
may, without impropriety., assume to be true the statements 
and conclusions already adduced, so far as they affect present 
public questions. This assumption I extend, for the same 
reason, to the following estimate of the commercial profits of 
the lines I recommended, if carried by the Malsej Ghaut to 
the furthest points surveyed. These results, however, must be 
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understood to apply to this line only, and not to any hither, nor 
even to a modification of this, without further investigation. 
The great diversity of circumstances in different parts of India 
renders this a necessary precaution ; hut it is by no means 
intended to he insinuated that other lines, well adapted both to 
public advantage and to private profit, may not be constructed 
in other parts of India, or even in the Presidency of Bombay. 

Still stronger reasons for relying on the following conclu¬ 
sions may be drawn from the nature of the sources whence the 
evidence was derived, and from the publicity with which all 
the investigations were eondueted. The sanction of Mr. B, 
Stephenson (given with a recommendation adopted in the final 
calculations) imparts value to the whole; end if anything more 
wore wanting to induce confidence, it would be found in the 
facts that the goods traffic only now existing is of two-thirds 
the value per mile per annum of the entire average traffic of 
all kinds on the English lines, developed and matured as it is ; 
that the passenger traffic was reserved to meet possible error; 
and that all subsequent proceedings with respect to contracts 
for railways in India, have more than confirmed the representa¬ 
tions of my colleagues and myself. 

The results thus accredited are as follows: If the line cost 
12,0007. per mile for its construction and furnishing —if the 
estimate of working expenses be not exceeded—and if the line 
.carry only the existing amount of goods traffic, viz., 180,000 
tons per annum, without any passengers, the balance applicable 
to dividend will be 11 per cent, per annum; or otherwise, if 
the cost should reach to 15,000/. per mile, and the existing 
goods traffic should be doubled, still, however, without pas¬ 
sengers, the profit available for dividend would be 18| per 
cent. I propose in a further argument to assume the proba¬ 
bility that the undertaking, righ tly managed, will pay .13 per cent. 

But this assumption leads to the question, “ Why with such 
a prospect, so certified, has no greater progress been made with 
this and other Indian railways ? and why is there so little ap¬ 
parent likelihood of greater rapidity of progress in future ? ” 




Ami here are opened questions which, I apprehend, future dis¬ 
cussions on Indian railways cannot avoid. 


The most conspicuous feature of the proceedings which have 
occupied the time from 1846 to the present, is the long-con¬ 
tinued effort to obtain the guarantee of the East India Com¬ 
pany for a minimum dividend,Which was proposed first to he 
4 per cent., and afterwards C> per cent, per annum. This pro¬ 
position and its adoption involved important principles, and 
draw after them important Consequences. 

This device was adopted as an obvious means of escape 
from the effects of the want of knowledge in England on 
• Indian subjects: and certainly it was not easy, at the time, to 
determine whether the difficulty would be met better by supply¬ 
ing the requisite knowledge to, and exciting the requisite in¬ 
terest in, the public mind, or by resorting to the artificial means 
of counteracting the difficulty which might be afforded by a 
government guarantee. Events have led me to entertain an 
opinion that it would hate' required as little labour, expense, 
arid delay, to indoctrinate the public to a sufficient extent to 
occasion the contribution of the requisite amount of capital, as 
it did to obtain the support afforded by the concession of the 
Government: and this is the more probable from the fact that 
the period of weakness and gloom which followed the terrible 
commercial panic of 1847, during which all progress towards a 
final settlement of the terms of the guarantee was suspended, 
might have been employed in diffusing information that would 
certainly have borne its fruit in the period of activity which, 
according to precedent, and from the operation of ordinary 
causes, in due time followed. 

Be this, however, as it may, tho first effect of the proposition 
for a guarantee, and of the urgency with which it was solicited, 
was to discredit, and to render worthless in public estimation, 
the evidence on which the intrinsic soundness and safety of the 
undertakings might have been demonstrated. Nobody would or 
did look at statements which the acts, though not the words, of 
the leaders of the Indian Railway Companies declared to be 
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insufficient for confidence: and this is the more remarkable 
from the fact that this disparaging supersession of the merits 
was not accompanied, at least in the case of the company 
with which I was connected, with one single attempt to show 
either the insufficiency of the evidence, or the inaccuracy of 
the conclusions. For all that has taken place, every word and 
figure as relating to the line extended beyond the Ghauts, stand 
untouched to this day; but they stand also without effect. Nor 
can we avoid remarking that while British capital embarks itself 
in foreign enterprises of all kinds, in every clime, on examina¬ 
tion of and confidence in the merits, Indian railways almost 
alone have been suffered to risk their progress, and even their 
existence, exclusively on external considerations. 

One consequence of this course was, that the possibility of 
proceeding with Indian railways was made to rest entirely 
on that of obtaining a Government guarantee; and long did 
it rest on this ground. It was only when interests which 
could not be disregarded were brought to speak out, that the 
scruples or the inertia of the Government (particularly of the 
Board of Control) was overcome. Another effect was to throw 
away the vigour and confidence which might have been de¬ 
rived from a wide-spread conviction of the intrinsic commercial 
safety of the undertakings. 

The adoption of this course having operated thus vitally 
on the movements of the parties immediately interested in 
the undertakings, it is of no slight importance to consider 
what, on public grounds, are really the character and value 
of the principles involved in the grant of a Government gua¬ 
rantee of an annual return, whether of interest or dividend; 
and this inquiry is important, not so much for the sake of 
criticism on the past, when such a measure was a natural, 
though perhaps not an unexceptionable, device, as with a view 
to the future-—with a view to the influences which may operate 
in future in that great field of industry and enterprise, which 
the interests alike of India and of England require should 
be promptly and wisely occupied: and the prosecution of this 




inquiry is strongly urged by the fact that the delays incurred 
in working the guarantee (conceded in the main in October, 
1847, and definitively granted in June, 1848), are not less than 
were the delays in obtaining it. In lire following remarks, princi¬ 
ples are employed which I am known to have held from the 
beginning, although under the circumstances of the time I ex¬ 
erted myself to the best of my ability, and I am told not with¬ 
out a due share of effect, in obtaining the guarantee which, as I 
have explained, had been made indispensable even to a com¬ 
mencement. 

The grant of a guarantee by the East India Company, of a 
minimum annual return from a railway, involves practically an 
entire departure from the principles on which all modem legis¬ 
lation in respect of the trade and government of India have 
proceeded — except indeed the East India Company would 
have so far deviated from what is usual and proper in such 
arrangements, as to leave all management in the hands of the 
railway companies, and to charge themselves with making good 
all consequences. Notwithstanding the energy of their early 
enterprises, and the length of time during which they had 
possessed their exclusive privileges, it was found necessary 
gradually to weaken their hold on their law-made monopoly of 
commerce, and in the end to abolish altogether their right to 
trade, so long as they remain a government. Events have 
proved the soundness of the views on which this gradual but 
complete change was effected; and the commerce of India, 
which was dwindling and fitful in the hands of a giant corpora¬ 
tion, invested with powers of political government, has increased 
manifold in the hands of a multitude of unfettered private 
traders, each devoted to his own business. 

Whatever might he supposed to operate disadvantageous^ 
in the case of the East India Company while that body was 
sustaining the double character of a government and a trader, 
operates to the same effect on railway undertakings in India 
through the guarantee, and must so operate until any railway 
commenced under that arrangement shall have been constructed, 
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mid shall have paid off by half the excess of profits above 
5 per cent,, the whole of the lien of the Government upon it.. 
Whether the trading interest or risk of the Government bring 
into the affairs of such an undertaking the procrastinating 
complexity and stifling formality of all government proceed¬ 
ings, whether it substitute official supervision for the solicitude 
ol ownership, or whether it endanger the reputation of the 
Government for impartiality amongst the interests it ought to 
protect, and over which it ought to adjudicate alike—every 
reason for which the trading privileges of the Company were 
abolished applies with equal truth,, if not with equal force, to 
the guarantee and its attendant powers. It, is worth while, 
however, to consider the subject somewhat more at length. 

The main object for which a government is instituted—that 
object which 11 not, as 1 take it to be, its sole duty, is at least 
that which must be performed before all others, and, if needful, 
to the sacrifice of all others—is tire preservation of right, and 
ultimately, in all cases, if necessary, the defence of right by 
force. From this arise several necessary conditions of its 
action, all of them incompatible with its inefficiency as an 
instrument of industrial enterprise. Amongst these seem to 
bo the following: its organization must he complicated, its 
proceedings formal, and its system of responsibility rigid and 
precise, the control of the head being everywhere minute, com¬ 
plete, unimpaired, and commonly exercised previous to action ; 
tlio time of its chiefs is necessarily fully occupied; its chiefs 
and agents, if they are fit for their own business, can have but 
little of the special adaptedness required by other pursuits; 
and its impartiality as an armed arbitrator ought to be beyond 
the possibility of influence. 

I lie whole physical power of the community, in all its modes 
of action, including the deadliest, being committed to the 
direction of the Government, the most exact control by, and 
subordination to, that supreme authority, are requisite to pre¬ 
vent this tremendous power, in the hands of inferior agents, 
being turned against the rights it ought 'to protect; and so 




much the more is this necessary ns the Government has at the 
same time the absolute and unappealable determination both of 
private rights and of great public questions. Hence the rigidity 
of its control over the actions, and, to some extent, even the 
thoughts of its functionaries; and settled principles, which can 
only be debated a few times in a nation’s history, control the 
Government itself. The safety of such m. engine arises from 
the obedience of its parts to the few at its head, whose strength 
in turn lies in their conforming to the average impulses of 
their age and country. But this safety, indispensable before 
fdl other considerations, is purchased at the expense of so 
much efficiency as is lost by bringing down the actual efforts, 
and sometimes even the possible capabilities, of each man 
included in the organization to the measure prescribed by the 
movements and necessities of so vast and precise a combination; 

'just as a regiment must march only when it is ordered, and 
then can move only at the rate of the slowest man in it. 

Accustomed as we are to the regularity of the movements of 
modern European governments, and especially of our own, it 
is not easy to realize the degree in which this severity of 
control is essential to the specific character and due action of a 
government and to our private safety. The governments of 
Asia, however, afford us ample illustration of the consequences 
of its absence. Under them every man who will, may be the 
head of an armed body of his own; and even the forces which 
should be those of the state are held together on principles 
which attach the men composing them much .more to their im¬ 
mediate and individual leaders, than to the general interests 
and authorities of the nation. Hence, among other causes, 
the weakness - or the alternate weakness and fury—of the cen¬ 
tral power, and excesses at all the extremities. 

Although it is in respect of the arrangements for the direct 
application of force, that the operation of this principle is most 
clearly seen, yet the principle itself, of necessity, pervades ever)'’ 
department of law and government. The individual must con¬ 
form to general rules, and superior dictation; and often eVen 
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the course by which ha does conform to them is itself prescribed 
.and allotted, to the ■ exclusion of the consideration of particular 
oircuinstances, or the exercise of Ms own judgment. By no 
other means can large states be regulated, whether in relation 
to the rights'to be defined and protected, or the agencies em¬ 
ployed to define and protect them. Nor does the mind itself 
escape the influence of this uniformity of treatment ; the gifted 
few, indeed, may break bounds, or contrive to hare their own 
way within them, and all may escape, at intervals, from the 
matters in respect to which they are regulated, to the more con¬ 
genial pursuit of subjects in respect to which they are free; but, 
for tbe multitude, government—the determining from without 
of the course to be taken—implies, as far as it operates on 
them, the moulded conformity of the single mind. 

But industrial affairs, such as occupy the bulk of mankind, 
cannot afford the waste consequent on this preciseness of con¬ 
trol, neither are they consistent with submission to it; they 
meet at every turn with variations of circumstance, and emer¬ 
gencies of action, which are beyond the utmost power of foresight, 
and therefore of regulation, but which are evidently designed, 
and are eminently fitted to exercise and improve the powers of 
the individual man ; if the individual man. had no occupation 
but that in which, he was ever- obliged to wait for the word of 
command, the greatest part of his strength and time would 
evidently be lost, and the man would dwindle to a machine. To 
put an extreme case : what could be done by a gang of railway 
labourers, or by the hands in a cotton mill, or the clerks in a 
London bank, if every action through the day were regulated 
with the precision of the manual exercise ? and what would 
be their value, as men , when their day’s work was ended ? 
What, indeed, would soldiers soon become, if even their ruled 
existence did not leave to them some matters in respect to 
which they might exercise and follow their own thoughts? 

No doubt every large organization is, in some respects, and 
to some extent, under the same necessity as a government to 
adopt general regulations, and precise control; and hence, large 
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joint-stock associations partake, although in a lower degree, of 
the same disadvantages, in comparison with private effort, which 
inevitably attend the proceedings of every effective government. 
Nor is it always that in these associations, the principles on 
which depend the reconciling of the highest development of 
individual freedom and capability, with unity of effort in relation 
to the common object, are so understood or regarded, as to re¬ 
duce to its practicable minimum the apparent incompatibility 
of these equally essential conditions of success. But, after 
all the failings, moral and administrative, of other associations, 
there arc great distinctions, which make a peculiar case of that 
of the government; and the vastness of the numbers with 
which it has to deal, and the power essential to it of enforcing 
its determinations, seem to involve consequences which will 
always render its proceedings far more wasteful and inefficient 
than those of other associations (except in instances of 
gross misconduct), and will ever render its organization pre¬ 
eminently unfit as an instrument of industrial enterprise. 

A government of almost any country, hut particularly of a 
large one, has a still further disadvantage in the fact;, that the 
time and mental powers of its chiefs must ever be fully taxed 
by the proper duties of their office; and yet all proceedings 
must wait for them. We need only the revelations of the Com¬ 
mittee on Official Salaries to show us how the members of her 
Majesty’s ministry are occupied; nor are the Chairman, and 
Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, or the heads of 
government in India, much less severely worked. To render 
industrial undertakings dependent on the few odd half-hours 
which these overburdened authorities may be able, at uncertain 
times, to bestow on them, is to incur disappointment, which is 
deserved in proportion to the facility and certainty of foreseeing 
it. It removes the difficulty but one stage, and that attended 
with increasing objections, to say , that much which goes to the 
world in the names of chiefs, is really the work of those below 
them. A subject, artificially tacked to the true business of a 



government, is lost amidst the weightier matters which every 
day presents for urgent dispatch. 


Want of time, and full occupation with a very different class 
of subjects, account for the absence of that special aptness for 
industrial affairs which the members and officers of a govern¬ 
ment, fit for their own duties, and well fulfilling them, must 
necessarily exhibit—a special aptness which it needs the entire 
devotedness of other men to acquire, If the beat mode of 
supply in g London with water were referred to a professor of 
Hebrew or of divinity we should see at once the absurdity of 
the step; but we do not hesitate to refer industrial undertakings, 
not merely in their rights, but in their management and profits, 
to the members or officers of a government, who are neces¬ 
sarily as far removed as those professors from all probability 
of having either the knowledge or the skill required for the 
business. If the construction of the Thames Tunnel, tho Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester Railway, or the Britannia Bridge, had 
been submitted for determination to a Master in Chancery, we 
should have expected just what has happened in the case of 
Indian railways, and for much the same reasons. Far is this 
from being an imputation on the talent, integrity, public spirit, 
or devotedness to their duties, of any government, or officers who 
may fail in so uncongenial a task.; the better they fulfil then- 
own duties, the worse in the same degree do they appear 
to be qualified for this. 

To these difficulties we have to add that of the; Government 
becoming not an impartial judge amongst all rights. Once 
pledged and interested, how is it to look with equal favour on 
that which may seem, without touching the rights of its 
adopted, to threaten its profits? And yet how often does it 
happen, that either others must not be permitted to jostle, in 
fair rivalry, with those whom the Government had promised to 
favour, and sometimes with the establishments of the Govern¬ 
ment itself, or there must be a denial of the plainest rights of 
enterprise, and the sacrifice of public interests, as seen by the 
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better light of new events h In truth, as soon as a government 
ceases to confine itself to rights, and begins to meddle with 
profits, it commonly loses the reputation, the coolness and the. 
impartiality, of an umpire, and becomes involved as party, 
either by interest or feeling, in the complicated questions to 
which rivalry of enterprise always gives birth. 

If these practical disadvantages attach themselves to Govern*' 
ment management and control, when even the same persons 
remain in office, what may they not become when changes 
take place—changes which originate, perhaps, as far as the 
limits of human pursuits permit, from the industrial objects 
and interests affected by them ? A railway or a dock was, say 
yesterday, in the hands of a government, who had adopted, in 
respect of it, a certain set of views, and a corresponding course 
of policy; to-day anything, from a backstair intrigue or a 
blunder of some far-off ambassador or consul, to a rejection of 
the budget, turns out the ministry; the railway or dock must,, 

1 A remarkable instance of the effect of this tendency is given in the following 
extract, from the Reports and Documents, of 1836, page 4. It will be observed, 
that the recommendation of the Bombay Government of that day was overruled by 
the Court of Directors, of whose letter, dated 1st of January, 1789, the following is 
part: 

“ As the standard you mention to have adopted (that of the compression of cotton 
for shipment}, very considerably exceeds the measurement stated in our former letter, 
which we have reason to think is tolerably accurate, we must desire that this subject 
may he again taken under consideration, and that you ascertain, with the utmost 
degree of care and attention, the smallest possible dimensions to which a bale of 
cotton is capable of being compressed by the Company's screws; and if, after so 
doing, it shall appear that the new standard dimensions are not capable of being 
diminished, you must endeavour to. ascertain whether the cause is to be attributed to 
any defect in the principle on which the Company's screws are constructed, or who* 
tlier they require the aid of any mechanical improvements, to give them the powers 
which they are not at present possessed of. 

(( If individuals, either by superior industry, or the application of powers better 
adapted to the end proposed, have been enabled to accomplish so material an advan¬ 
tage as the difference thus gained in point of tonnage, provided there were no other 
objections to the measure, this alone would be sufficient to prevent our complying 
with the request contained m your public Utter, for the stippresting qf private screws, 
and confining the merchants to the use- of the Coiripan fs screws only. 
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wait until it can be attended to, and then it, is set a.-going again 
on a new set of notions. How, in the face of these risks, that 
unity and persistence of purpose, that consistency of detail, 
that harmony of operation, and that unchilled interest in the 
object, can be maintained, which are essential to industrial suc¬ 
cess, seems as much past our power to conjecture, as it is past 
that of experience and examples to show. 

The answer commonly given to such remarks aa the above, is, 
“ constitute a government, department for the purpose.’' But 
here, again, we have only a choice of evils, and those of both 
sides inadmissible. If such a department be under the effective 
control of the heads of the government, it must partake of all 
the disadvantages which have already been described—the 
delays and the incertitude of government action; nor does it 
seem possible that the most gigantic and unwearied intellects, 
oocnpied imperatively with the multifarious concerns of a dili¬ 
gent and effective government, should preserve continuity of 
recollection and permanence of purpose enough, to dictate with 
effect even the general measures to be taken in the various 
stages of industrial affairs. If, on the other hand, the depart¬ 
ment bo not so effectively controlled, the whole amounts to 
nothing more than giving the name, weight, and authority of 
government to men who, with less than ordinary inducements to 
acquire qualifications, or make efforts, are placed exactly in . a 
position to have everything their own way. It is in these by 
nooks of organization, where some extraneous object is hung 
on to the great legitimate business of the political system, that 
official incompetence or indifference is most likely to nestle 
itself, and where it snugly holds in defiance that responsibility, 
which can only reach it by first tearing away the much-abused 
screen of “ the government.” And notwithstanding a few 
splendid examples to the contrary, (and the services of the East 
India Company at home and abroad, have supplied some of the 
finest of them,) it is still true in the general, that in corners of 
this kind are to be found the matters in which the public in¬ 
terests have been least consulted, worst, served, and most 






neglected: they have been placed, to no compensating purpose, 
out of the light and air which should have stimulated and 
nourished them. Even where the business has happily, for a 
time, fallen into hands of unusual excellence, how often has it 
been seen that, tire zeal and intelligence of the subordinate and 
semi-detached department have been rendered useless by the 
want of time, or attention, or means on the part of the supreme 
authorities, or by the overturning and overwhelming necessities 
of the system with which it was so artificially linked. 

No doubt, in spite of ail past failures of governments in in ¬ 
dustrial affairs, there are those in every generation who fondly 
go over the old ground again: they believe that the fault was 
in the men who happened to have these matters in hand— 
that, the failure, notwithstanding its universality, was that of 
the incidents, and not of the principles—and they fully believe, 
as they really intend, that they themselves shall do better. 
Every man has started with this purpose and hope; but almost 
every man who has so started, even if he has himself fulfilled 
his own hope, has had successors who have oome down to the 
old level, and have furnished new specimens of all old failings. 
The fault seems to be that we commit such affairs to an agency 
established for another purpose, and which, if fit for its own 
objects, is altogether unfit by its very constitution for this. 

It is scarcely necessary to lengthen these remarks by dilating 
on the contrast afforded by private enterprise. The energy of 
single characters, in which, unshorn, lies its strength—the 
wary alacrity with which its objects are pursued and its oppor 
turn ties seized—its freedom and care in selecting and changing 
its agents — its exemption from trammels imposed by other 
duties and relations—its less wide-spread risks of extraneous 
obstruction—its simplicity of purpose and unity of plan—the 
caution with which each of its minor operations is made to 
fall into system with all the rest—and its deeply-felt interest in 
the result, give it a character altogether different from that of 
government, management of the like affaire, and leave it to be 
regretted that no mode of association has yet been devised by 
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which the great undertakings of our age can be made to par¬ 
ticipate more fully in its advantages. 

These remarks might receive ample support from instances 
drawn, from every country whose industrial history is accessible 
to examination; a very few derived from nations and matters 
connected with the principal objects of this inquiry must 
suffice. 

In 1880 the Government of Calcutta sent to its officer at 
Etawah andCalpee a saw gin, probably American, which is said to 
have worked admirably at Calcutta. Arriving at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, it was reported in June to be defective; all the defect seems 
to have been that the handle or winch for turning it was not sent, 
with it, and the officer could not find out how to put it in 
motion, and tins, notwithstanding the interest which other facts 
show he took in the matterIs it likely that private persons, 
attentive to their own affairs and troubled with no other, should 
have so rendered abortive a proceeding which the y believed to 
he important? Would any such persons have relied on an 
agency so occupied as to be four months in discovering and re¬ 
porting such a defect, or on an agent who, excellent in his own 
business, was so little likely to understand this ? 

Mr. Price, one of the American cotton planters, in the ser¬ 
vice of the Government, who was stationed at Dacca in 1845, 
wanted a horse for himself, bullocks for his ploughs, and an 
elephant or two, to enable him to get, rid of the wild hogs and 
leopards which were ravaging the farm. For these he had to 
write to the Revenue Commissioner, and lie to the Government; 
and so months were lost, if indeed he ever obtained all these 
matters, which does not appear. In January lie had applied 
for labourers from another part of the Presidency ; and in 
June, when he moat wanted them, and much should already 
have been done, he had not received them * 

The American planters located in Bimdelound and Agra, of 
course wanted bullocks; an order to supply them from Gorack- 

1 Reports and Documents of 1836, pp, 194 and 201. 

* Return of 1847, pp. 292, &e. 
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pore, 200 miles distant, was given after the business had passed 
through the usual circuity of Government boards and offices. 
When the animals arrived they were too late for the season, and 
moreover were worthless—the year was lost'. 

Cotton presses were wanted. Mr. Finnic says: — “The 
presses -which have been sent out here have long since been re¬ 
ported useless, and yet no measures have been taken to procure 
others. The defect is want of power, want of speed, and, in a 
word, want of everything a press ought to possess.” In the 
same document this planter remarks, that “ the necessity of a, 
constant reference to Government upon all matters of detail, 
has hitherto greatly impeded the operations, and 1ms occa¬ 
sioned the utter loss of the cotton season which has just 
passed.” a 

Instances like these might easily be drawn from almost every 
extra department of every Government, the published cotton 
proceedings of the East India Company for 50 years supplying 
their share of them; but since these occurrences, so closely 
connected with individuals, might produce an impression 
different from that which it seems to me the principle in which 
they originate would alone justify, I leave the suggestion to 
be applied by each reader for himself to the cases of this kind, 
which are constantly occurring. 

An illustration free from this objection is supplied by tho 
well-known state of the long-agitated subject of roads, tanks, 
and other public improvements in India. Proposals, estimates, 
reports, surveys, references, consultations, documents, plans, 
and entreaties, of every form, have accumulated for the last, half 
century, until probably more has been done than would suffice 
for laying out and estimating for a great trunk system of rail¬ 
ways for all India; and yet' the cry is, “we have no roads." 
Line after line—line upon line—line instead of line—of com¬ 
mon roads, have been surveyed, recommended, and discussed 
for all parts of India, and yet, nothing is done. Now, unless 

1 Return of 1847, p* 90. 


p Return of 1847, p* 241. 
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we are 1 prepared to adopt the monstrous and incredible theory, 
that a conspiracy has been kept on foot for 50 years, to prevent 
territorial improvements in India—a conspiracy embracing 
Presidents of the Board of Control, East India Directors, 
Governors-General, Governors and Members of Council in 
India, officers of all services and all ranks at home and abroad 
- -we most conclude that it is some overruling cause which has 
operated on all persons, in all times, and under all circum¬ 
stances, and not the crotchets or delinquencies of individual 
rulers or officers, which has produced so 'universal and uniform 
an effect. 

Here we have zeal, capability, and actual exertion in the 
lower part of the organization, held down, by the over-occupa¬ 
tion of the upper, and by the necessities of the entire system. 
Officers full of anxiety for the welfare of the country sigh over 
the postponement of works long ago proposed and all but ap¬ 
proved; while they to whom the final sanction belongs, find 
every day something else to do which cannot he postponed, or 
they know too well that the treasury, in the face of still more 
imperative obligations, cannot spare the present expense of 
those works, however important to the public, or reproductive 
eventually to the state. Some even of the works from which 
the Government has derived credit, were made almost in spite 
of the supreme authorities; ns for instance the embankment 
over the strait at Sion, for which the then Governor of Bombay 
f received a severe lecture from England, and the Bhore Ghaut 
road, which Sir John Malcolm, undertook in excess of his 
powers. An obvious inference from these facts is, that the 
energy of the inferior parts of such a system, as far as it is 
employed in extraneous matters, runs in great part to waste ; 
and here the evil exhibits itself in a greater degree than usual, 
because, on the one hand, the Government is bound by more 
than usual stringency of circumstances to confine itself to pri¬ 
mary objects, and on the other, the officers of the East India 
Company, executing civil duties, being more widely scattered 
than any other, and therefore more at liberty, and compelled to 



cultivate and rely on their own resources, often become remark¬ 
able for high intelligence and administrative efficiency. To 
these contras ted circumstances may wo attribute the piles of able, 
praiseworthy, useless plans at the India House. There may be 
much in those accumulations which on judicious examination 
would be rejected; the adoption of the worst designs amongst 
them, however, would often have been less really wasteful than 
doing nothing, if overruling- necessities had not prevented it; 
and, after all deductions, it is not too tnudh to say that the men 
who devised those plans would by this time have changed the 
face of India, had they happily been members of a different 
and independent organization. 

This want of effect in industrial affairs is exhibited in the 
same way by the Government of France; and the issue has 
remained the same whether that Government were imperial, 
royal* or republican. Up to the period of the extension of our 
turnpike system early in hist century, the roads of France and 
England were equally and execrably bad. France placed the 
roads in the hands of the Government, and gained by the mea¬ 
sure a few great lines, mostly of no extraordinary excellence, 
the branch and local routes remaining to the present about as 
bad as ever. England adopted the system of local management, 
and payment for the use of the road, and so covered the land 
with roads which were the admiration of Europe. So also 
the public conveyances on those roads in the two countries, 
there very much in the hands of the Government, here the 
offspring of private enterprise, marked as clearly the character 
of the respective systems. France, until of late years, pro¬ 
duced the finest treatises on bridge-building; England built the 
best, bridges. The acquisition and improvement of the science 
simply as it depended on the intellect was within the reach 
of individual officers, and in this the French excelled; oppor¬ 
tunities of applying that science so as to acquire the practical 
accuracy requisite to successful effect were, made few and in¬ 
sufficient by being left to the mercy of all imaginable public 
events, and of the opinions, convenience,- and necessities of the 
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ruling powers. England, with loss of such science as depends 
on the cultivation of formality and precision of thought by a 
few persons, afforded through a freer organization ampler 
opportunities of practice. France accordingly got books, and 
England bridges: England now gets both. France derived 
her railway system from England; she acquired it through her 
Government with extreme slowness; it was made for her in 
great part by English skill, and it is still insufficient. Why 
should we import the principles which give such results into 
India ? 

In England, too, those departments even of the proper busi¬ 
ness of the Government, which approach in nature to industrial 
or mercantile undertakings, soem to suffer in the same degree 
from the nature of the system to which they arc attached. To 
mention the Dockyards, the Woods and Forests, and the designing 
and building of steam-ships, is enough to indicate modern and 
striking instances of the operation of a principle, which, to a 
greater or less extent, seems to affect all times, countries, and 
departments. Where, indeed, the young zeal of a recently- 
formed establishment, whose object is a matter of present 
interest to the Government or the public, really imparts to 
government business the energy of private character, and the 
attendant circumstances give it unusual motives and freedom, 
a different result is commonly apparent, the result of a really 
different case; but, taking the average state of such establish¬ 
ments, the eventual consequence of their inevitable conditions of 
existence, it seems very unlikely, as, indeed, experience also 
shows, that in any country, or under any Government, a govern¬ 
ment establishment can be found which will hear comparison 
with private concerns of the same kind, if the latter have equal 
circumstances, and fair play in the competition, lo suppose, 
however, that all government officers are so universally incom¬ 
petent and dishonest as to account for this universal result, seems 
to me to be a most gratuitous as well as unjust assumption; 
and, by stopping short with such a solution, we miss, .1 believe, 
some truths of great practical value. 



BRITISH INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


India and of the United States affords an important illustration of 
the effects of these principles in. another view. The first-named 
Government is tardy, almost beyond the endurance of public 
patience, in everything relating to public improvements; the 
last is: as much distinguished by eager and energetic rapidity. 
Without becoming in any degree an apologist of our Indian 
Government, I shall venture to suggest a mode of accounting 
for the difference, which does not begin by assuming that the 
rulers of India are less solicitous for the prosperity of one country 
than the Governments of America are for that of the other. 

The Government of India is hound, by the inexorable cir¬ 
cumstances of its situation, to the almost exclusive performance 
of its .main or sole duty, the maintenance of right by force. 
Itself physically helpless, but morally strong, it is a foreign 
arbiter amongst strange and diverse populations, who have not 
before been ruled in common for the maintenance of peace as 
the prime, object; it cannot safely favour or neglect any of those 
to the prejudice of others, or to the violation of the general feel¬ 
ing of justice ; private safety calls, front social or moral causes, 
for equal or greater care; its own power of attention is not 
more than enough for the accomplishment of its one vast object; 
the sums it can draw from the people, in the form of taxes, are 
not more than enough for the cost of it.; its personal means of 
information and action must he chiefly drawn from, and have 
the quality of the population of India itself; its performance of 
this essential duty is judged of by the more elevated and exact 1 
ing standard of English public opinion, and a failure in this 
duty would not be compensated, in English estimation, by suc¬ 
cess, however brilliant in other affairs. To this object, then, its 
organization and habits are rigorously adapted, to the exclusion 
of fitness for any other. As far as its own action is concerned, 
it can do anything within its wont and business as rapidly as 
any other Government, whether it be the appointment of a native 
magistrate's clerk, or the assembling of an army of 100,000 men; 
but for all beyond its 


object it seems to forget that time 
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flies at all. Suttee, Thuggee, and human sacrifices, ancient ami 
deeply-rooted superstitions, murderous usages within its duty, 
were suppressed, when Government once set about it, in less 
time than it took to open the East to steamers. It can annex 
a quarrelsome -kingdom in three months; but. it takes three years 
to consider a crane or a jetty; six years to think of a common 
road; and a generation, if let alone, to consent to a railway. 
Whatever it may profess, wish, or attempt, it oannot, afford to 
look to profits ; .it is hound, not indeed, by avowed principles, 
nor even perhaps consciously to itself, hut by imperative facts, 
to look only to rights. Hence the spectacle it exhibits of 
extraordinary torpor in respect of public improvements, not¬ 
withstanding the proved and admitted profitableness of every 
step it might take in promoting them. But, after all failings, 
blunders, and disgraceful misdoings, it must still be said that 
i t nobly keeps the peace where it was rarely kept before. 

The Governments of the United States of America are over a 
people who keep the pence, as far as it, is kept, very much by 
themselves ; but they make every citizen of the state, whether he 
will or no, a partner in banks, roads, canals, and railways; no 
principle restrains them from doing the same with anything else 
which could be brought within the grasp of government manage¬ 
ment, from the building of steam-ships to the dipping of rush¬ 
lights. They are involved with all interests, and are therefore often 
feeble in respect of rights. They use the-powers of the state for 
the fostering of enterprise, and so become entangled in its count¬ 
less rivalries. They found a new state every year; but repudiation 
disgraces their finance; brutal violence, lynch law, and slavery 
shame alike their morals and their judicatures; while private 
armaments on speculation nestle uninterrupted in tlieir ports, 
and the reply to the indignant communities attacked by them, is, 
“ We cannot help it.” The people afford examples of enterprise 
and progress such as the world has rarely, if ever, seen before; 
but the Governments cannot answer to other Governments, or 
oven to their own people, for the accomplishment of some of their 
plainest responsibilities. 


ROADS NOT THE DOTY OF GOVERNMENT. J4.0 

One Government, then, that of India, strong and stiff hy the 
necessities of its duties and of its own position, is proved in prac¬ 
tice to be utterly unfit as an instrument of industrial enterprise ; 
tho others, those of the United States, flexible and agile enough 
to he made instruments of enterprise, fail to fulfil some of the 
essential duties of government. 

To this contrast of principles and consequences may he 
added an expression of regret as to America, and of caution as 
to India. Of all people, the self-relying Americans have the 
least pretence for needing to pursue so artificial and detrimental 
a course. If every Government in the United States were to 
sever all connection with engagements entered into for profit, 
provided only that it strictly, impartially, and diligently 
attended upon rights, it can hardly be believed that one stroke 
less would he struck, one dollar less turned, or one mouth less 
fed. If so, what, do the Americans gain hy debilitating their 
Governments ? On the other hand, what would be gained by 
involving the Government of India extensively with industrial 
interests? What, indeed, might not be lost by relaxing that 
bond which is the only reliance to which the people have vet 
been accustomed for the preservation of general and local 
p eacc „f or the preservation of that peace which is the one 
indispensable precursor of all other good ? 

One of the consequences of these views, if they he as well 
founded as T believe they are, seems to me to he this—-that 
when the Indian authorities are charged by some with spending 
so little out of the taxes on public improvements, and those 
authorities admit the charge with regret that it should be true, 
both parties are in errorthe former in laying on the Govern¬ 
ment a duty which does not belong to them,—the latter in 
admitting themselves to be chargeable with a duty which is 
really beyond their province, and which, on any considerable or 
sufficient scale, it is impossible they should fulfil, while the 
charging of themselves with it, although in wrong, prevents any¬ 
thing effectual being done towards it by others. Their answer, 
if I am right, should have been, “ It is not our business,— 
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make the triads yourselves, and make what profit you can by 
them we will stand by and see all rights defended, yours and 
others alike;—we will look into the rights, and you, with all 
others, shall have such laws as are necessary to define and 
enforce them.”' 

I am not so sanguine as to imagine that these views will 
he generally admitted, except slowly, as events may show their 
truth. Nor might' it be safe to risk the progress of public 

1 It lias been urged that, in India, the Government should undertake the con¬ 
struction of common roads and railways, because it is the owner ot the bind. Three 
considerations seem to me to oppose this view of the subject:—1. It is scarcely true 
that the Government ia the owner of the land. No doubt, among the conflicting 
opinions and pretensions which have arisen out of our imperfect and slowly-acquired 
knowledge of Hindoo institutions, this claim has appeared, and has been acted on ; 
but, I believe, the best-informed persons now maintain that there is little or nothing 
in Hindoo usage or common law to sustain more than a right in the Government to 
the tax on the land, with a power of alienating the tax in favour of individuals. A ny 
appearance of more than this seems to have arisen merely from failure of claimants 
(which may easily happen in a country where superfluity of land reduces all to small 
value), ami not from a constitutional right in the Government, No doubt, how¬ 
ever, in many districts, from the extensive prevalence of such failure, the Go¬ 
vernment has a power of appropriating land, to itself or others, which practically 
amounts to ownership. In other districts ancient rights to land are still exercised 
to such an extent as effectually to deny that of the Government. 2, II the 
Government were the owner, it seems by no means to the public interest that 
it should remain so; for the admission of this principle brings after it that of 
others necessarily connected with it, which are incompatible with freedom and 
progress, and especially so with freedom of trade. (See page 21.) Far better 
would it he to encourage the rise and spread of private ownership of land, if 
it do not now exist. But, to found great public measures on this presumed right 
of the Government, is> I apprehend, both to acquiesce in the right, and to place great 
difficulties in the way of reform. A comprehensive view of public interests appears 
to me to require that neither this gov eminent right to the land, nor its alleged corol 
lary, the duty of making railways, should be admitted. 8. Even if the Government 
were absolute and acknowledged proprietor of all the land in India, it would scarcely 
follow that it should make the railways, but rather the reverse. The two matters 
have in thomselves no necessary correlation, but, practically, their being in the same 
hands could hardly serve public interests. If one of our ducal landlords owned all 
the land between London and Manchester, would that prove the fitness of leaving it 
to him to make and work an indispensable railway across it*? Still worse must it be 
in the case of the ■Government, if it wore really the universal owner of the land; so 
much must its attention be occupied with other matters, and its organization be unfit 
for the prosecution of this object. 




works in India by a sudden change from the principles already 
adopted. But I trust I may, for a moment, assume the truth 
of what I have already advanced, for the sake of a further 
practical argument. 

If the extreme tardiness of the Indian Government, in 
public improvements, is a result, not of the accidents of the 
time, but of the nature of its duties and of the essential condi¬ 
tions of its situation---if the contentment of the people of 
India with a foreign rule depends on the obviousness of any 
advantage they may derive from it—and if we have now come 
to a time when future advantages, and therefore future content¬ 
ment in India, are dependent on the prosecution of great public 
works, it follows that, it is an unfitting policy on the part of 
the Government to keep the control of those works in its own 
hands, or to burden itself with such obligations as render it 
virtually the owner of them. The same necessities which have 
so far been a drag on its efforts must still impede them, but 
roust lead to worse consequences as time goes on, and public 
contentment in India exacts higher degrees and more advanced 
kinds of prosperity. 

And not only as to contentment;—the Government of India 
encounters practically a recurring series of difficulties, a cycle 
which has not yet been interrupted. The taxes, said to he too 
heavy for the paying power of the country, are yet too light, to 
pay for due and efficient government; they cannot be increased 
without oppression, they cannot be diminished without still 
greater loss to the people, and yet, more labour is annually 
wasted than would pay an ample taxation many times over. 
Education is not enough diffused to raise the character of the 
whole people, hut more is given than can be employed, hood 
fails; famine decimates the people, and destroys the revenues, 
while laud is so abundant that the people can migrate within 
the country, anti whole provinces spend their unused energies 
in the production of deadly exuberance. These and the like 
are the difficulties of the Government. One remedy applies to 
all, and would clearly break the yet unbroken round; hut (acts 
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have shown that the Government, itself cannot, in due measure, 
make that remedy available. Xt seems to he in the nature of 
the case that tlie Government, in this matter, should compara¬ 
tively ever fail. I do not say that in the last place, and in 
failure of attempts to apply better principles, the Government 
should refuse to do for a time what it can in these indispensable 
means of advance; but it does appear that its main rule ol 
conduct should he to invite, protect, and facilitate the opera¬ 
tions of private enterprise—of private enterprise alike depen¬ 
dent on its own strength, and free to put it forth to its own profit. 

If it ho said that India is guarded against free, effective, and. 
wide-spread British enterprise by the jealousy of the Govern¬ 
ment, two answers may he given. First;—1 by no means 
found it so. Neither in England nor in India, neither in the 
highest quarters, nor the lowest, nor any other, did I meet with 
anything different from a cordial welcome and kindly aid. I 
heard, indeed, of jealousy in a few personal quarters, hut I 
never met with it, and I never was hindered by it; hut I was 
very much helped by the opposite spirit, acting in all quarters, 
on all subjects, and in a most honourable degree. Next;—if 
that was merely my good fortune, and not the usual course of 
the Government and its officers, if there he a general conspiracy 
to keep out independent enterprise, or if there be a knot of 
influential men so situated as to he able of themselves to effect 
it, let the fact be tested. So long as such a charge remains 
merely the complaint of an. individual, or the unsustained 
allegation of an avowed opposition, it will have little weight, 
and can do little towards remedying the evil. But an actual 
obstruction placed in the way of" earnest, self-relying efforts, 
would at once supply a fact under the stimulus of which public 
opinion could not fail to open promptly whatever is now barred. 
The attempt must succeed either way;—if there be no such 
obstruction it would succeed because there is none; if there be 
such an obstruction, the death-blow to a system of exclusion, 
as directed against really independent undertakings, would be 
given by the very act by which the exclusion was attempted. 





VVABS. 

It has often been said that if the Government had not 
engaged in wars which have been deemed extremely censurable, 
both as to justice and policy, it would have had funds with 
which to effect great public improvements. For argument’s 
sake let this be so; and let it be granted that these wars were 
all as needless and as blameworthy as their most earnest 
impugnors assert them to be. To what does this state of the 
case lead us ? Passing by the known fact that these wars did 
not generally originate with the East India Company, but with 
the Imperial Government or its representatives, we come to 
this,—that the rulers of India have done just what other 
Governments have done, viz., they have embarked in needless, 
costly, and unjustifiable wars. The next question is, what is 
the probability of this course being avoided in future ? Does 
the conduct of any other Government afford a hope that by 
some modification of political arrangements this proneness to 
war will, be counteracted? Take autocratic Russia—antiquated 
Austria — confederated Germany — newly-constitutionalized 
Prussia and Sardinia—hereditary, democratic, imperial, restored, 
Orleanized, and again democratic France—republican America, 
from Maine to Buenos Ayres —take even constitutional 
England—and which of them, has shown that, in the mere 
nature of its government, it possesses any security against the 
recurrence of ill-judged, if not unjust, wars ■' Look more 
widely still on history, and is there one single form ol govern 
rnent, from the despotism of Persia, Turkey, and Spain, to the 
republicanism of Greece, Switzerland, and Italy, under which 
wars of the most questionable character have not been abso¬ 
lutely popular ? 

If, then, all that which is yet known of the science or prac¬ 
tice of government supplies no probability that in future wars, 
however unwise, will be avoided, how can we persuade ourselves 
to risk the construction of public works, of vital necessity to 
India, and. of high importance to England, upon the chance of 
our being able to devise for India some now plan ol policy 
which shall accomplish this hitherto unaccomplished end ? 
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And if this he manifestly imprudent on general considerations, 
still more so is it in view of the special circumstances of India : 
for here we have no sufficient basis of enlightened and well- 
informed public opinion, either in the ruled or the ruling 
country; arid the task is, in fact, that of constructing some 
scheme of mere bureaucracy, which shall restrain this deplorable 
hut universal tendency of men. 

But instead of complaining, however justly, of the wars of 
the Government, and waiting until the Government, contrary 
to the ten our of the world’s experience, becomes of itself a final 
and sufficient barrier against war, should we not do better to 
act on another view of the case ? The influences which go 
effectually to prevent war act primarily on the people ; and 
they act cm Governments, lor the most part, only through 
the people ; and might we not more reasonably hope to prevent 
wars in India, by giving to the people healthy elevating occu¬ 
pation, and sound instruction, through the operation of roads, 
than to obtain roads through, success without precedent in 
preventing future wars ? 

There are interests in England deeply concerned in the 
questions which have now been discussed. If the views I have 
exhibited be correct, the course to he taken by those interests 
is to help themselves, and not to rely on the Government, 
except for that essential matter, the careful and vigorous fulfil¬ 
ment, in relation to railways and other roads, of its own proper 
function, that of a judge and protector of rights. To suppose 
that in the present condition of India the economics of that 
country can be reached through its politics is, I conceive, a 
great mistake, into which we may easily be led by the false 
analogy of English examples; and I must venture to express 
a belief that every attempt of this kind, except as a minor and 
auxiliary measure, will fail, and that it would fail if the Indian 
Government were remodelled from one end of its constitution 
and proceedings to the other. 

The shareholders of the Indian railway companies have a 
guarantee of a minimum interest of five per cent . ; and as far 
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as their ow’i^advantage is concerned, the attainment and pos¬ 
session of fcT'.s guarantee are fair and legitimate objects. But 
the question may come to be whether the existence of a pro¬ 
prietary which is denuded of nearly all motive to the exercise of 
the duties and vigilance of proprietorship, is compatible with 
the attainment of the great public objects which only these under¬ 
takings can accomplish; and it may possibly be found that 
nothing can compensate for the absence from its place in the 
requisite system of motives of those considerations which 
should incite a public body to vigilance through a sense of 
its own interest. Protection here, as all over the world, may 
be found incompatible with advance; and yet on that ad¬ 
vance may other vast results depend. 

If, then, we have a Government which is necessarily, and by 
no avoidable fault, the slowest in the world in matters of 
industrial enterprise, and if associated with tins we have a pro¬ 
prietary body which is deprived of every inducement to activity, 
we can hardly wonder at the excessive length of time occu¬ 
pied by every movement connected with Indian railways. 
The perfection of complication, and of all the machinery of 
delay, seems to be attained in the working constitution which, 
in these bodies, has resulted from the combination of a many- 
limbed Government with a railway company, each seated by 
parts on two continents. The Board of Control, the East 
India Company, the Government of India at Calcutta, the 
Government of Bombay, the Railway Board in London, the 
Railway Board in Bombay, the Government engineer, and the 
railway company’s engineers in London and in India all 
these must be satisfied, or at least may require to be satisfied, 
not only as to laws and. general principles, but as to every 
bargain to be made, and every practical step to be taken. To 
the notorious working disadvantages of every Government aro 
here superadded the equally notorious disadvantages of a 
public company-; and the whole combination is deprived of the 
only interest by which it might have been stimulated—that of 
the proprietary body. 
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The character of the course .adopted operated from the be¬ 
ginning—the natural were overlaid by the artificial considera- 
tions. Time lias already rendered the effects sufficiently -risible. 
I believe that no fact affecting the case of'the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company is better known or established 
now than it was four years ago; but it was not sooner than 
last month (.November, 1850) that the works were begun., and 
then only under a provisional arrangement, and in a very limited 
form. Nor did a question exist four years ago, nor has one 
since arisen, transcending in importance or difficulty scores of 
questions which have arisen, been settled, acted on, and almost 
forgotten, during that period in all other departments of public 
and private business. To confine our view to public events, 
political and industrial.—Switzerland has been revolutionized, 
and its revolution has been healed. France has rejected a 
dynasty, fought through dangers which threatened her very 
foundation, voted and acted on a constitution, and seems 
settling again to peace. Germany, Italy, and Sardinia have 
been upturned from end to end. Hungary has risen and 
been crushed. The Austrian Empire has been remodelled. 
Our own chartism lias had ft fall cycle of energy and decline. 
America has conquered and released Mexico, and founded 
three or four new states. California has been peopled, and 
has been entirely lifted from a desert to an acknowledged 
place in the community of nations. Central America, hitherto 
too rude and lawless for enterprise, has been pacified, and has 
authorized great highways of nations across her territories, 
which are already in progress, and .which, guaranteed in safety 
and neutrality by England and America, will soon be animated 
by the commerce of both hemispheres. Large amended schemes 
of colonization from our own country have been proposed and 
earned into effect. The entire agriculture,, commerce, and 
navigation of Great Britain have been removed from their 
old legal foundations, and placed on an improved basis, radi¬ 
cally and essentially new. Colonial constitutions have been dis¬ 
cussed and settled between the antipodes. Natal Iras sprung 
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into existence. Borneo lias been, planted as a centre of civili¬ 
zation. The Punjaub, twice conquered in this interval, has 
been annexed. The railway system of England has had an 
entire circuit of revival, excitement, and collapse. The lines 
of steamers across the Atlantic have been tripled, The electric 
telegraph, little more than a hopeful revelation of science at 
the beginning of the period, has become all over Europe and 
America a necessity by land, and is now traversing the sea. 

While the world has been thus astir in all other quarters, 
and is now replete with enterprises, many of which, when 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was proposed, had not 
oven been imagined, that undertaking, with every essential 
fact ascertained, and with interests of the highest importance 
depending on its action, made till almost to-day no progress 
but in talk and papers. It is perfectly reasonable to antici¬ 
pate that if the principles which have led to this result con¬ 
tinue to predominate, the Americans will have a railway from 
Capo Can so to St. Francisco, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
across all the difficulties of the entire breadth of their conti¬ 
nent at its widest, before a lino from Bombay touches the crest 
of the ghauts. 

The argument thus pursued goes, if well founded, to show 
that, in the case of Indian railways, such a guarantee as places 
the Government, in any degree, in the position of a pro¬ 
prietor, works to all interests great disadvantages, and to some 
even danger; and that private enterprise, under due regulation 
m to rights, is the only legitimate, and may prove the only 
practicable, mode of securing the prompt and effectual construc¬ 
tion of a sufficient system of those great and. most important 
works. If it were requisite to take any guarantee of the 
Government (which is doubtful), this view of the subject 
would show it to be only one of indemnification, in case of 
such failure, on the part of the Government itself, to fulfil 
its own duties, as that, damage should arise from public violence. 

But it is impossible not to doubt whether, inadequately in¬ 
formed on Indian subjects as the public of England still re- 
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mains, this view of the matter will ever be acted on, in the case 
of the early Indian lines. While, therefore, this discussion 
may show that extended enterprises of this nature in India are 
little likely to he founded on the principles hitherto adopted, 
and while we may well regret the delays and loss which have 
necessarily followed from the system of guarantee, it is not to 
he denied that the greater evil of doing nothing compelled 
submission to the use of this embarrassing device. As, there¬ 
fore, the subject stands at present, we have only practically to 
consider, in respect of immediate measures, what it is which 
existing circumstances permit, and what it is which great in¬ 
terests now require; not, however, that all hope is to be aban¬ 
doned, that a spirit of inquiry may arise which, with no long 
delay, shall lead to the prevalence of stronger convictions, and 
of corresponding energy of action. 

Limiting, then, the remaining discussion to the narrowest 
view which present necessities allow, i will advert only to 
two points of such a nature as to conduct those who take an 
interest in the subject to a due consideration of the rest. These 
are:—first, the extent to which the line and the guarantee 
ought at once to be carried; and, secondly, the disposal of the 
profits. 

I have already stated that the surveys and estimates of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company were extended to 
nearly 200 miles from Bombay; a corresponding capital would 
be something more than two millions sterling, and on such a 
capital was a guarantee solicited. The long hesitation of the 
Government, and the imminent risk of the entire extinction of 
the design, led to the proposal to carry the line in the first in¬ 
stance only to Oallian, with a guaranteed capital of 500,0007. 
On this shortened line, which presents the prospect of just a 
safe investment, and but little more, it was believed that esta¬ 
blishments would be organized and preparations made for tho 
larger undertaking; and that by this means not much time 
would really be lost. Unhappily, as much delay has taken 
place in making any beginning whatever as would have sufficed 





to complete the short line,. and set on foot the long one, The 
events of the times now show that the pressure of public in¬ 
terests imperatively requires the immediate extension of the 
railway to the length already surveyed, and (if unfortunately 
necessary to that end) the immediate extension of the guarantee 
to a corresponding amount. The considerations which seem to 
me to dictate this step are the following:— 

1. The supply of cotton to England from America has 
fearfully fallen off, and may still further decline. An effectual 
remedy for the consequences of this declension lies—if all I 
have said be not. erroneous—in the constructing of this line. 
But the line will be nearly useless, as to this particular effect, 
until it has passed some fifty miles beyond the ghauts. 

2. The line, while extended to Callian only, is not likely to 
afford such profits as will supply the needful stimulus to the 
extension of the system. If the execution of that line had 
been promptly effected, the time it would have occupied might 
possibly have been spared for the experiment, and the great 
essential undertaking, although delayed to great disadvantage, 
might at no distant date have been opened throughout. But 
that period of tolerable delay has been lost, and the entire system 
of railways in Western India will hardly wait longer for experi¬ 
ments. For it must be remembered, that it is not merely 
shareholders’ dividends that wait for these railways, nor even 
cotton, though that would be much, but, in a sense far too im¬ 
portant to be slighted, our general system of commerce, and of 
manufacturing prosperity The stimulus of large profit from the 
first line, which is the indispensable moving power of tiie whole 
future system, and of its effects on English commerce, cannot 
be felt until the railway has attained the extent I have already 
described. 

3. To the next consideration I have already briefly adverted. 
It is founded on one of those local ciroumstanoes which, in some 
form or other, are found to be attached to every individual 
enterprise, modifying essentially its practical character, and on 
a right knowledge and management of which the success of 
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the whole scheme of action often depends. By the way of the 
Malsej 3 in fact on the ascent of the ghaut itself, there are tun-;' 
nets, the execution of which will occupy from three to five years. 
There is no probability that any other line up the ghauts could 
be constructed in less time. The Thul Ghaut road, of five miles 
long, with no tunnel whatever, has been finished only within 
these few months, after several years of continuous and well- 
directed labour, and the employment, T believe, of all the hands 
which could be made available. If, early in 1847, the Govern¬ 
ment and the railway proprietary had been prepared to take a 
large and just view of the question, the first stroke at the works 
on the ghauts would have been struck before the end of that 
year; and in 1852 or 1863, the whole line would have been 
opened from Bombay to the G unguthurree, if not quite through 
to Oandeish. Thousands upon thousands of bales of cotton, 
more than ever yet came, might reasonably have been expected 
at Bombay and Manchester, from the effectual removal of the 
difficulty which now alone limits the cultivation, and defeats 
the attempted commerce. The time past is irrecoverably lost, 
aud we still have to reckon, as we should only have had to 
reckon then, from, the date of the commencement of the works 
on the ghauts- To this loss of time, so much to be regretted, 
surely not that of another year will be added 1 . 

For these reasons, then, wholly beyond the advantage of the 
shareholders though they are, but acting, in some respects, through 
that advantage, and strictly concurrent with it, the line from 
Bombay should be at once extended into the interior, to points 
beyond the ghaut country. It is much to be regretted, that this 
extension should depend on any question of guarantee ; but if, on 
the one hand, the whole business has been brought into such a 

1 The consequences of another local fact should also be considered- Part of the 
line in the Cancan and on the ghauts lies in jungle: this will require to be cleared: 
newly-cleared woodlands are found to be more unhealthy for the first two or three 
years after clearing than they were before, although subsequently they acquire the 
ordinary salubrity of open lands. If the line be cleared only just as it is wanted, a 
frightful sacrifice of life will probably be the consequence, which might be avoided 
by the foresight of an earlier clearance. 





position that only a guarantee will secure the immediate under¬ 
taking of the extended line, I feel satisfied, on the other, that a 
due examination of the subject, in all its bearings, would at 
once lead the Government to the requisite extension of present, 
engagements. If the other presidencies should require corres¬ 
ponding advantages, the obligations of the Government under 
this head would apply tp about; 7,000,000/. sterling, for which 
sum an effectual start would be given to the system in each of 
the three great divisions of India. 

I. he disposal of the profits is a question with which, it seems 
to me, a government, on principle, should not meddle. It hap¬ 
pened, however, that the negoeiations between the Government 
and the Indian Railway Companies took place, in part,, during 
the time when English railways were thought good enough toyield 
more than 10 per cent, per annum, and when the Government took 
power to reduce their profits to that rate, with consequent; stipu¬ 
lations as to purchasing the lines. Little has been heard of the 
subject of late; not, I apprehend, so much from an admission 
of the doctrine that government ought not to interfere, as because 
railways are not now thought so well worth having. The 
Indian authorities, besides making the line only leasehold for 
99 years, took like powers for reducing the profits ; and if an 
Indian railway were to earn very' large dividends (the best thing 
by far which could happen to India), no doubt the Government 
would think to step in, aud would probably be hacked by public 
opinion (although, I think, mistakenly) in doing so. 

Good policy, as well as principle, seems to me to forbid this 
interference; for the welfare of India would be vastly more 
promoted by that vigorous and early extension of the system, 
which large profits alone can ensure, than by any saving to the 
people which could arise from curtailing the profits. 

If, however, it be in vain, as I fear it is, to stand up for the 
principle, it is at, least possible to inquire how the interference 
of the government can he best exerted. That it should not 
be so exerted as to prevent the realisation of profit, and some ‘ 
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degree of participation in it up to any attainable point, follows 
from this consideration,—that an interference which absolutely 
limited the dividend to a certain amount, would effectually 
check all economy by which it might have been augmented. 
When the dividend had reached the permitted gauge point, no¬ 
body would care for further improvements or economy; directors, 
officers, servants, from highest to lowest, would at once begin 
to regard further efforts as useless and uncalled for; and all 
that might have been further effected would be lost alike to the 
railway company, the government, and the public. The plan I 
propose is free from this objection; it permits any amount of 
profit to be realised, while it directs the disposal-of part of a 
supposed surplus in such a manner as to unite the interests 
of all, and leaves the other part to the enjoymen t of the share¬ 
holders. 

I have already shown, to the satisfaction, I hope, of those who 
are accustomed to inquiries of this nature, that the following 
figures are near the truth: — 

Pence 
per ton 
per mile. 


1. The present charge for carriage in the countries between Bombay 

and the interior is about.. 4 

% The charge which /nay safely he made to the public for carriage, 

by railway, is . .. 

3, The cost to the railway company, all charges included, but not 
dividends or profits, would not be more than .. 1 


The cost of constructing and furnishing the line would not 
exceed, per mile, 15,000/.; and the quantity of goods to be 
carried would not be less than 180,000 tons per annum, and 
would probably become double that, amount, The length of the 
line may be taken at 200 miles. 

From these figures it follows, that the direct money saving to 
the public of Western India, in the cost of carriage, from the 
establishment of this railway alone, would be the difference 
between Ad- and 2$ d. per ton per mile, on 180,000 tons of 
goods per annum, carried over 200 miles, which, by oompu- 






tation, amounts to 187,500/. per annum. This is the present 
amount of annual absolute waste in carriage on that route. 


I do not stay to remark on the loss of the sum of 750,000/.- 
which four years* delay has inflicted on Western India, further 
than to note, that it far exceeds the probable cost of the line as 
far as Callian; or, to put. it in another form, the animal waste 
by the present modes of carriage on this route only, would pay 
the wages and superintendence of 20,000 men, whose strength is 
now thrown away in the mere extravagance of rudeness, whilst 
it might be employed to ample profit. Like many other in¬ 
stances of delay with respect to Indian roads, it shows that no 
precipitancy, if not mingled with dishonesty, could have been 
so great an error, or have occasioned so great waste, as pro- 
crasfcination. 

The difference between 2| d. and Id. per ton per mile, which 
would otherwise be profit, is that to which the discussion as to 
the disposal of profits applies. I suppose I may safely assume 
that, under the operation of the railway, the traffic of tlie coun¬ 
try would increase one-half, or, from 180,000 tons per annum, 
its present amount, to 270,000 tons; if so, the profit of J|«/. 
per ton per mile, on 200 miles, would amount to 393,700/., 
which, if the line cost the extreme sum of 15,000/. per mile, is 
rather more than 13 per cent, per annum, independent of profit 
from passengers. 

In considering how this sum may he best disposed of, it 
may first be stated that, as the country to bo traversed by 
these lines has no roads or rivers, there are no existing 
lines to act as feeders to the railway; a circumstance in which 
the ease differs from that of every line in England, where a 
railway must out many old routes of every kind, all ready pre¬ 
pared to bring traffic to the new trunk. To construct branch 
common roads would, therefore, be a work in which the in¬ 
terests of the railway company concur with those ol Govern 
meat and the people. I propose, as follows, that this object be 
effected by means of part of that amount of profit which would 
otherwise be deemed liable to reduction. 
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Lt't S per cent, on f.he capital, if tji.-it amount or more be earned, be 

sot apart as an un touched dividend for the shareholders, amounting to ,£240,000 
Let 2} per cent., or half the difference between 8 and 13 per cent,, be 

added to that dividend.. yg qqq 

£315,000 

_ If- *- ie remaining S§ per cent, be devoted to the construction 
of cross roads connected with the railway, which, at 1000/. pet- 
mile (an allowance for roads metalled and bridged throughout, 
for which there is ample authority), would give more than 70 
miles of new road per annum, or in ten years a greater length 
of made roads than now exists in all Western India, and of a 
greatly superior kind. 

On this plan the advantage to the public would be, first, a 
direct saving of 187,500/. per annum in the cost of carriage, 
anti next, the increase of the common roads of the country 
in length by more than 70 miles, or in value by the sum of 
75,000/. per annum ; -the profit to the shareholder would be 
the entire dividend earned, if it did not exceed 8 per cent.; but 
on the supposition that the profits earned were more than that 
amount, he would receive half of the excess. Thus, if IS per 
cent, were realized, he would receive 10^; if 15 per cent., then 
111: always 8 per cent,, and half the rest. The remaining half 
of the profits above 8 per cent, would accrue to the public in 
the form of roads equally beneficial to all parties. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that 8 per cent, is here a figure used merely 
lot illustration, and that the principle is compatible with the 
adoption of any other which would leave a surplus. 

If any interference of Government with profits be permitted, 
it appears to result from obvious considerations, that, a plan, 
which, like this, maintains the interest of the railway company 
in good management, while it so applies any surplus profits, as 
to promote objects confessedly beneficial alike to all parties, 
must best avert the practical evils which would otherwise result 
from interrupting the ordinary and legitimate course of indus ¬ 
trial enterprise. 

I am aware that the suppositions and figures I have pm- 






ployed in these computations of the effect of the suggested 
arrangement, are smaller than those I have previously used for 
the same purpose. It is with design that I have kept them far 
below the limits which a moderate view of the facts would give 
them. The case needs no straining; and I have found that 
large anticipations, however well supported by evidence, repel 
confidence, and turn aside inquirers from investigation. To 
apeak of a profit above 5 per cent, is as useless in some quarters, 
as to promise a barometric pressure of 50 inches of mercury, or 
a lunation of 40 days. It is not considered that, in such a case 
as the present, natural laws do not interfere to keep down profits 
to a customary standard; and that a railway which supersedes 
most costly and disadvantageous carriage has the vast difference 
between its own effects and tbe old state of things as the fund 
from which to draw its own reward. 

If there be those who receive with incredulity the facts I 
have alleged, I appeal, for their satisfaction, to the authorities 
on which I have relied. My footsteps may be traced from fact 
to fact through the whole series : not a statement of importance 
have I made on my own authority, nor one connected with the 
amount of the existing traffic which requires other confidence 
than that given to the public and official documents of the 
Government itself; and 1 cannot but hope that the powerful 
interests which are so deeply concerned in a light understanding 
of Indian subjects, and whose prosperity becomes every year 
more closely involved in that of our Indian empire, will give to 
my allegations and arguments tbe most trying scrutiny. If only 
this scrutiny be entered on, and thoroughly effected, I am bold 
to express my earnest conviction that Indian railways in general, 
and the lino whose facts I have been discussing in particular, 
.will appear invested with an importance, and will receive a 
practical support, far surpassing any yet conceded to them. 

If it should seem that in a book professing to discuss ques¬ 
tions connected with the great interests of India, too much at¬ 
tention has been given to the mere locating, construction, and 
profits of a railway, let me suggest that the practical possibi- 
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depended on wearisome experiment and repulsive calculations. 
It is in vain that we attempt to render our progress wholly 
etheriol; we cannot make it exclusively dependent on idea, 
or the realization by incorporeal means of idea, whether by 
government, by association, by teaching, or otherwise. Our 
daily steps are ever found allying themselves with that which 
is material and of practice. Whatever power some amongst us 
may have to penetrate the darkness before and about us, we 
make little advance in the common use of their discoveries, 
but as we advance also in tbe knowledge and application of 
physical facts. If we line! full and perfect theories of sociology 
and government, and if we knew exactly all that goes to make 
up the perplexing aggregate of Indian economics, I apprehend 
we should he in condition to effect but little by means of our 
knowledge, unless better means of communication than now 
exist enabled us to apply it. To say, then, that the social 
and political elevation of India, on any considerable scale, must 
commence with the construction of its roads, is, I conceive, 
only to state for this particular case what the experience of the 
world has established in all others; aud it is also, I hope, to 
assign a sufficient reason for any solicitude I may have shown 
as to mere physical facts. 

Eurther—if these undertakings have a commercial value at 
all like that which my arguments would assign to them, they 
require a vigour of prosecution which can be derived only from 
an intimate conviction of their safety and value as investments; 
and that in its turn depends on a knowledge of the facts. 
I trust, then, I have not magnified beyond their value the real 
circumstances of the case, by employing them in the hope of 
converting a mere acquiescence derived from a guarantee, iuto 
an energetic belief founded on the merits. If England and 
India need these railways, they need just as much the establish¬ 
ment of the motives through which they may be effectively pro¬ 
secuted. 




There is, indeed, hardly a consideration connected with India 
and with our concern in that country which does not ultimately 
conduct us to the question of the internal means of transit. 

Many of these 'have been adverted to in the preceding pages; 
to many others the limits of this book do not permit just and 
sufficient attention. A very brief review of the different aspects 
under which these undertakings present themselves, recording 
a few of the interests they affect, may afford an appropriate close 
to these disquisitions. 

To the capitalists of England it must be an object of prime 
importance to open a new field for the profitable use of their 
ever -increasing accumulations. Year after year adds to the 

difficulty of keeping up the rate of interest; for year after year 
witnesses greater additions to our power of supply than to the 
accessible markets to be supplied. India, shut up merely by 
want of means of transit, presents at once a vast scene of occu¬ 
pation for capital in constructing railways, and one still greater 
in the augmented commerce which must be consequent on the ^ 

use of them. 

Our merchants, manufacturers, find engineers—all those whose 
assiduity, skill, and science bring together the accumulations of 
the capitalist and the present labour of the workman—have, like 
our workmen and artisans themselves, the strongest interest in 
obtaining 100,000,000 of additional customers, now debarred by 
poverty from taking part in the reciprocations of commerce, but 
whose demands might equal the whole of those we at present 
receive from other quarters, and who would be found capable 
of repaying us amply for large supplies of manufactured goods. 

In vain is it objected that the Hindoo is irredeemably poor, and 
of a, nature altogether unchangeable. It is impossible to travel 
for a week in his country, or to examine any of his institutions 
or usages, without seeing marks of frequent, long-continued, and 
recent change : his very turban, now worn in every form and 
even by the lowest, is said to be an innovation adopted from his 
Mahomed an conqueror?. This people show, at every turn, a 
disposition for the enjoyment and display of wealth : their land 
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teems on its surface with untouched sources of profitable matters 
of exchange, beside whatever may lie below. We need only the 
means of access to render the soil of India a full storehouse of 
plenty, and the people our willing friends and customers. 

The native of India who, under enlightened teaching, longs 
for the elevation of his countrymen, will seo in the establish¬ 
ment of easy, safe, and frequent transit, the removal of the 
difficulties which most impede the efforts made to instruct and 
improve them. Whether he looks to the direct diffusion of 
knowledge, to the more effectual exercise of the protecting 
function of the Government, or to the still more intimate in¬ 
fluence of full employment for the capabilities of Ms country¬ 
men in invigorating and profitable pursuits, he cannot but hail 
in these undertakings the means and precursors of the highest 
good he can anticipate or desire. 

The Government of India, devoid of that which is the 
strength of every pure and honest government- -a well-informed 
and energetic public Opinion, has the deepest concern in what¬ 
ever leads to the intelligent use of the resources of the country, 
to the establishment of great native interests of kinds sensi¬ 
tive to the dangers of interrupting the public tranquillity, and 
to the formation of a public opinion which shall be the due 
defence and support of all. An industrial body, deeply pledged, 
by their interests and habits, to the peace of the community; 
and a thinking people, judging vigorously and rightly of the 
facts and causes of their condition, and affording the strong and 
willing support of free opinion to a government intent on their 
advance, are the natural consequences of extended intercourse, 
the in distensible prerequisite of which is improved means of 
communication. With such support, drawn from instructed 
native intelligence, the supremacy of Britain must become in 
time a blessing from which the future generations of India will 
date the regeneration of their land. 

To the philanthropists of Britain never has a field been 
opened like that presented to them at the present day by India. 
Torn through unnumbered generations by tyrannies, exactions. 
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wars, the country, with its 100,000,000, now breathes 
comparatively in quiet. The arena for moral and intellectual 
triumphs has been cleared by agencies which, however Pro¬ 
vidence may employ them, or however justifiably they may 
have been brought into action, a Christian philanthropist would 
scarcely dare to use. But, however cleared, India now requires 
and invites a work greater than that of Penn or Clarkson— 
greater than that which Britain has already accomplished in 
India, in substituting order and quiet in some good degree 
for turmoil, violence, and danger, and making common-wealth 
instead of king-wealth the object of sovereign rule; for the 
new work will look forward to the establishment of peace, as 
in England, on principle and enlightened choice in the people, 
where it is now the peace of the Grovernment and of its lawful 
sword. Nor can we forbear to lift our eyes to the period, how¬ 
ever distant, when the .intelligence derived from free and cordial 
intercourse, and from ample and healthy occupation of the cul¬ 
tivated energies of the natives of India, in the enlarged prose¬ 
cution of just and honourable interests, and in the seeking of 
more refined and more extended gratifications, shall have been 
found incompatible with the debasing grossness of superstition; 
when the fervent aspirations of the Hindoo mincl shall have 
learned to long for a higher morality and a happier faith; and 
when the way shall have been prepared for the truth and purity 
which the Almighty and Universal Father has given to form 
the highest happiness of the whole family of man. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Statement or the Prices and Quantities of East India 

AND OTHER SPECIFIED COTTON IMPORTED INTO GrREAT 

Britain, for the years mentioned. 
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APPENDIX, 


AUTHORITIES. 

Col. 1. Prom Burn’s Statistics of the Cotton Trade, page 14. 

2. From ditto;—from 1790 to 1796, are the prices of Bengal and Surat Cotton 
at Manchester, from page 20;—after 1796, they are the prices at Liver¬ 
pool of Surat and Madras, from pages 21, 22. 

Z and 4, To 1833, from pages ;*dv„ of '* Reports and Documents* of 1886; 
after 1833 from Burn, page 17. 

& To 1833-84 inclusive, from Pari. Pap., No. .194 of 1847, page 10, col. 2 ; 
thenceforward from the Report of the Cotton Committee of Bombay, 
page 24, 

Note.—Values only are given in the Parliamentary Return; but from 
1814 forward, the quantities are deduced from the values by means 
of the probable prices in the next column; and the results agree 
sufficiently with other facts. 
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3-891*700 


1822 

53 -n 

6$— 84 

! 6*742*050 142*837*628 

i 1821-22 

3*509*563 

0.0 7 

1 617*368 


1823 

$M.9i 

oJ~~ 05 

; 13*487*260 191*402*503, 

17706*100 149*a®'I22 

1822-23 

10 214*010 

5*43 

1*951-272 


1824 

7 —104 

«$— « | 

18X£$4 

0*950*030 

5*28 

3*476078 


1825 

6 —lol 

55—16 

21*176*720,226*005*2911 

j 1824-25 

15*595*278 

20-585*086 

5*13 

3*647*683 

482*551 

1826 

64 — m 

45- 7 i 

22*644*300; 177*607*401 

1 1825-26 

4*99 

4*805*200 

059*478 

1827 

4A- ^ 

si- ei 

1 25742*150 

272*448*909 

! 1820-27 

12*284*429 

4*34 

4*149*030 

312*818 

am 

5 — n 

3$- 55 

i 20*670*200 

227760*642! 

1 1827-28 

20*112*691 

4*60 

i*a%*736 

204*200 

um 

4fi— 7 

6$ 

[. 28*147*700 

222*767*4111 

| 1838-20 

23-517-070 

4*5. ! > 

1*191*952 

300*995 

1830 

«th- n 

8 - 6 ! 

1 12*324*200 

263*961*452 

i 1829-30 

7*759*801 

4-40 

611 *884 

244-551 

1831 

4*- 74 

3$— 53 

26*828*000! 674*853 

I 1830-31 

17*643*172 

4*40 

2*117*158 

964*902 

ite 

6 — 8 

35— 54 

38*249*750| 280-832*525 

1 1831-32 

10’966*9*22 

4*37 

1*267*506 3*684*241 

m 33 

m~m 

44- 83 

83*ia9 , 050 293*8087651 

: 1832-33 

33*953*302 

434 

897*080 1 *567-834 

1884 

811—104, 

53- 73 

32*(»50Oj 326*719*580 

1833*34 

20*794*628 

Official. 

4*31 

Official 

1*078*404 

j 462*000 

1836 

Off-—12$ ( 

68— W 

45*076*820 368-608-544 

1834-35 

3p77#2 

4*68 

2’046*546 2'560*500 

1836 

78-11 i 

H~~ 8$ 

79*449*730; 403*914*578 

1835-36 

45*795*596 

n*oi» 

11*663*980 6-838*500 

1837 

7 - 83. 

4*— 6 

32*090*137; 402*997*973 

1836-37 

68*103*001 

3*52 

1 ‘503*994 0*518*000 

im 

63— a i 

5$— 6* 

38*232*612 497*081*405 

1837-38 

38*100*472 

3*30 

379*490 042*000 

1830 

71 

43- 6} 

46*932*633 387*009*349 

1838-39 

31*000-887 

8*24 

292*904 1*804-000 

18*10 

7 1 

4 — *> 

70*002*502 

572-044^01 

1831M0 

59*001*134 

3-58 

2*097*150 9*370-500 

1841 

43— Pi 

3 — 5 

100104*510 474*000*453 

1840-41 

81*581*688 

3*30 

100*27* 2-925*0(10 

1842 

4 — 6 j 

3.4— 44 

07*8ft9-923 492*091*907 

1841-42 

104*793*091 

3*10 

365*064 3*771-000 

1843 

4*- « 

35— 4$ 

66*063096 

621*346-097 

1842-43 

69*839*914 

2*95 

159*490 2 *65*2 500 

1844 

33— 4g 

4 — 4.1 

85*612*461 

591*753*837 

1843-44 

91*781*828 

2*83 

142*9*26 2-330-500 

1846 

4$ 

24- 3# 

50*196*328 

059*584-477 

1844-45 

62*206*954 

2*02 

109*470 7*669*500 

1848 

« - 74 

44— 6 

33*70-420 

442*759-330 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

47*105*311 

2*44 

2*33 


3-257-000 








































Col 6. To 1834, by means of inferences from a few known facts, chiefly the price 
stated by Col. Williams in Baroche, in 1817-18, the price given by the 
Government of Bombay to Bui want Singh, of Ahmednuggar, in 1880, 
and a statement made, in 183*3, by Sir John Malcolm, in his book on the 
Government of India, page. Ill; after 183d, from the Keport ot the 
Cotton Committee of Bombay, page 25. 

7. From Par}. Pap., No. 353, of 1847, page 2. 

8. From Pad. Pap., No. 333, of 1847, page 4 ? to 1832-38; thenceforward from 

Bombay Cotton Report, page 27. 


|>ATEji OF PRINCIPAL EVICTS CONNECTED WITH THE SUP.PLY OF COTTON FROM INDIA 

TO ENGLAND. 

ittffl* Battle of Plassy* 

1769. Arkwright’s first patent, 

1774. Legal restrictions on the manufacture of cotton fabrics in England removed. 

1780. Muslins began to be manufactured in England. 

1781. Cotton rose in Bengal from &d r per lb. about this time to 6d, per lb. in 1789, 

apparently from the English demand for cotton cloths. 

1783. First importation of cotton into England from Brazil 
1787* The manufacturers of Lancashire petitioned (happily without success) against 
the importation of Indian muslins and calicoes. 

1788. The East India Company, on the representations of the English manufac¬ 

turers, began to urge the exportation of cotton from India to England. 

1789. In this year the price of cotton on the spot at Baroche was 2*14(1 per lb.; in. 

1809 about 3*52d ; and, in 1817-18, about 4*89d. It was exported to 
Bengal in the early part of the period, and to England also in the latter. 
As is well known it has since greatly fallen. 

1798. First considerable importation of cotton from the United States. Invention ' 
of "Whitney's sawgin. 

1794. The East India Company first sent out to India a machine for improved 
cleaning of cotton; the same has been done at several subsequent dates. 

1800. Thb use in India of superior seed apparently first suggested ; carried into effect 
on many occasions afterwards, 

1800. Prices in the Madras Presidency from 2 id. to Z\d. per lb.; advanced in 
1814 in some districts to nearly 6c£ (> and, in 1812 to 1818, in Coimbatore, 
to $d, 3 apparently from the effect of the American war. 

1807. December. The American embargo. 

1809. February. The American Non-Intercourse Act. The East India Company 

urged dispatch, of cotton from India. 

1810. Yery large stocks on hand in England sold at great loss. 

1812. American ’War. 

1813. Trading monopoly of the East India Company partially abolished. Mr. 

Metcalfe, from America, sent to India, with machines for improved cleaning 
of cotton. 





1S14, Peace with America. 


1815. General peace in Europe, Freights during the latter years of the war were 

from 15/. to 22/. per ton, equal to 2’62 d. and 3 84d per ib. of cotton. 

1816. Attempts by the Government of Bombay to Introduce Bourbon seed, and to 

improve the cultivation of cotton; continued in all the presidencies for 
many years. 

1817. Fall of the Peishwa; suppression of the Pindarries; general pacification of 

India. 

1817-18-19. Speculative exportations of cotton from India to England; exporta¬ 
tions from Calcutta to America, for mixing with the cotton of that country 
previous to shipment for Europe. 

1820, Great fall of price in England; price in Calcutta still kept up to 1,?. per ib.; 

distress and disturbances in the manufacturing districts of England, 

1826. Commencement of the traffic in cotton between Berar and Bombay. Great 
fall for .several previous years in the export of manufactured cotton goods 
from Bengal to Europe, 

1834. The East India Company restricted from trade while holding the powers of a 
government. 

1836. The East India Company published a collection of papers on the cultivation 

of cotton, silk, and indigo in India. 

1836 and 1887. Interference of the United States’ Bank in the operations of the 
cotton trade. 

1837. Abolition of the inland transit duties in the Presidency of Bombay, and 

soon, afterwards all over British India. 

1839. Seizure of opium in China, followed by war, arid consequent diversion to the 
English market of the customary supply of cotton for that country. 

1841. American cotton planters employed by the Government for the improvement 

of the cultivation, arrived in India. 

1842. Peace with China. 

I 846, A committee appointed by the Government of Bombay, on representation of 
the merchants of that place, to u inquire into the extent and causes of the 
decline represented to have taken place in the cotton trade, and to suggest 
any remedial measures which in their opinion may with advantage be ap¬ 
plied to it.” Date of Report, 23rd March, 1847. Pari. Pap., No. 7] 2, of 
1847, 

1847. The East India Com pan y made a return to Parliament of their official cor¬ 

respondence and proceedings on the growth of cotton in India., Pari. Pap., 
No* 430, of 1847. 

1848, A select committee of the House of Commons, appointed on the motion of J, 

Bright, Esq., u to inquire into the growth of cotton in India/ Report, 
dated 17th J uly, 184$. Par). Pap., No. 511, of 1848. 
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before you such remarks as the perusal and study of them have sug 
gested. 

When I commenced the examination of the various voluminous 
plans and documents, I did so with considerable diffidence, because 
1 felt that any opinions which I might express, based on documen¬ 
tary evidence alone, would be likely to mislead rather than to guide, 
in the consideration of an undertaking of such extent, and situated 
in a country to which I was a stranger. My difficulty in this re¬ 
spect, however, was almost entirely removed by the personal commu¬ 
nications of Mr. Chapman; his intimate knowledge of the country 
through which the projected lino is to pass, and his clear and de¬ 
tailed verbal descriptions of the physical features of the surface 
(which he has given me at great length), accompanied by sections 
furnished by your engineers, Messrs. Clark and Conybeare, from 
actual levels, have made me feel so conversant with the chief ob¬ 
jects and characters of the undertaking, that I venture to express 
the opinions I have arrived at, with nearly as much confidence as if 
I had myself visited the country. 

In an undertaking of this description, the two main points to be 
considered are—the commercial wants of the district, and the engi ¬ 
neering facilities for supplying them. 

In reference to the first, they are succinctly described in a letter 
addressed by Mr. Crawford to the Bombay Government, 6th June, 

1846. From this document it appears that the great commercial ob¬ 
ject to be attained is the opening an easy communication between 
the rich producing districts of the interior, called the Deccan, ex¬ 
tending in a line nearly due north and south from Candeish to Sho- 
lapoor, with the Presidency and Port of Bombay. 

A very cursory examination of the map of this part of the Indian 
Peninsula is sufficient to show to the engineer that the principal 
difficulty to be overcome consists in surmounting the Syliadree range 
of mountains, which stretches uninterruptedly between these two 
districts. A further study of the map renders it evident, also, that 
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the insular position of Bombay imposes another, and very important, 
condition on the direction of the line, irrespective of the range of 
mountains just named, viz., that it must proceed from Bombay 
through Sulsette to Tannali, this being the only point where it is 
feasible to form a connection by railway between the island and the 
main land. Tannah may be, therefore, regarded as the starting 
point; consequently every approach towards the various passes over 
the ghauts must, in a great degree, be governed by it. 

For, passing the Syhadree range, your engineers have selected 
the Malsej Ghaut; and, as the passage of tins point is the only one 
which presents any formidable engineering difficulty throughout the 
line, it has had my special attention. 

Looking carefully at the map of this part of the range, I was 
struck with the circumstance that, in the vicinity of the Malsej 
Ghaut, several streams seemed to radiate from it in different direc¬ 
tions as from a focus, which led me to suspect that the lowest ghaut 
had not been selected for passing this range of mountains. I called 
Mr. Chapman’s attention particularly to this point, as ono of the 
utmost importance, since any material improvement in it might 
possibly bring the gradients of this part, of tho line within the 
range of locomotive instead of stationary power, as at present pro¬ 
posed. Mr, Chapman had, fortunately, the information at hand, 
both as regards the principal levels (which are partly given itx Lieut.• 
Col. Sykes' interesting memoir of the geology of ft part of the 
Deccan and Syhadree range, and partly from his manuscript 
report of the same district in tho possession of the East India Com¬ 
pany), and also the characters of the districts and the difficulties 
which would present themselves in other parts of the line, supposing 
any other ghaut were adopted 1 . The letter which Mr. Chapman 
addressed to me on this subject is so carefully and clearly drawn up, 
that I cannot for a moment withhold the expression of my convic¬ 
tion that the Malsej Ghaut has been judiciously and properly se¬ 
lected. The other parts of the line proposed by your engineers do 
not call for any remark from me : their reports give all the neces¬ 
sary details, which appear to have been very carefully studied, aud, 
as far as T am able to judge, have been discreetly carried out. 

‘ These facts were obtained chiefly from the letters of Dr. Gibson, Superintendent 
of the Government Botanical Gardens, and Conservator of the Forests, in Western 
India; of Major Liddell, Commandant of the Police Corps of the Poonah Oollee- 
torute; and of Mr. Langford, Collector of Ahraednuggur. 
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As designed, therefore, your undertaking may be described as a 
line running north and south from the Pera river, through Alleh to 
Mliuse near Seroor, a distance of about seventy miles, with a trans¬ 
verse line from Alleh to Tannah and Bombay, a distance of about 100 
miles, without presenting any serious engineering difficulty, excepting 
at the Malsej Ghaut, which is confined to a distance of about eight 
or nine miles, where the gradients are such as to require either sta¬ 
tionary engines, or locomotive engines, with ropes so adapted as to 
work-in conjunction. This latter method I think would be prefer¬ 
able; it is less costly, is better adapted for a fluctuating traffic, and 
is more economical for the amount of intercourse which is calcu¬ 
lated upon in your statements of traffic*. 

With such an arrangement there can be no difficulty in working 
the traffic with regularity, dispatch, and economy. The length of 
this difficult ascent is, no doubt, unusually great, and the proposed 
gradients very severe; but, excepting in the length, it does not 
differ from examples which exist in several mountainous countries 
where railways are in daily operation. Looking, therefore, at the 
facilities which are reported by Mr. Clark and Mr. Conybeare to 
exist throughout the remainder of the line, I cannot but regard the 
whole as easy of execution. The construction of a series of tunnels 
in the ascent to the Malsej Ghaut is the only work which would re¬ 
quire an unusual time for completion, since the great height of the 
ground over the line of tunnels would render shafts inordinately 
expensive, if not absolutely impracticable. Several year’s would 
certainly be required for the completion of these works ; but this fact, 
need not, f think interfere with the immediate prosecution of that 
portion of the line over the Ooncan, extending from Bombay to the 
western foot of the ghauts, a distance of 80 miles. 

The next point to which I may direct your attention is that of 
cost; and here I fear that my views arid those of your engineers 
will not coincide. 

Their estimate for a double line does not exceed 12,000/. per 
mile, and in arriving at this they have evidently taken much pains 
to collect the prices for which work is now done in the districts tra¬ 
versed by the proposed railway. I do not doubt the accuracy of 
these data, nor that of the calculations of the amount of work to be 
performed, as described by the sections; but experience in this 

1 It wil). be remembered that this was written before Mr. Clark bad found, in the 
second season, an eligible line of ascent practicable by locomotives. 
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country, as well as in tropical climates, in executing Work of a novel 
character, leads me to distrust any conclusions arrived at by such 
methods. I am, of course, unable to state the precise extent to 
which my notion of cost would exceed that calculated upon by vour 
engineers, but I would certainly not venture upon recommending 
you to 'eckon upon less than S5 per cent, above their estimate, oi* 
eay about 15,000/. per mile. 

In considering the cost of your undertaking, I would also suggest 
that, you limit your expenditure in the outset to a single line of rails 
between Alleh to the Pera River, and from Alleh to Mhuse. 
Throughout this distance there appears no immediate necessity for 
the formation of double lines, the traffic will evidently be divided at 
the bifurcation near Alleh, probably into nearly equal parts, and the 
distance in either direction from that point within the command of two 
engines which might be worked with perfect safety for the amount of 
traffic as shown by the table. In examining the estimates of the 
amount of traffic submitted to me by Mr. Chapman, I have, of 
course, had the advantage of his verbal explanations; indeed, with¬ 
out this privilege I could not have offered an opinion on the subject, 
which under every circumstance is so difficult to treat with accuracy; 
But in this department of railway calculations it fortunately happens 
that the amount of traffic is rarely if ever overstated, when ordinary 
care is taken to avoid hypothetical items. In the present instance, 
Mr. Chapman appears to me to have been exceedingly scrupulous: 
he lifts chiefly drawn his data from official documents, which I take 
it for granted are indisputable, and he has moreover, avoided 
reckoning upon large increase in the existing intercourse: I am in¬ 
clined, therefore, to believe that the tonnage is rather under, than 
over, stated. 

In the statement of net pfoceods, the expenses are t&kea at about 
600/. per mile, which I should think ample, since the price of labour 
is exceedingly low, the advantage of which will be felt after the line 
is opened, and the natives accustomed to the duties of working and 
maintaining railways. 

This is an advantage that would not be felt in the first construc¬ 
tion of the works, which will explain my reason for recommending 
an addition to the estimate, whilst 1 do not suggest it in reference 
to the working expenses. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I hope these few observations will suf¬ 
ficiently explain to you the views which. I have taken of your pro- 
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jeet, and I trust that they will enable you to, decide upon the proper 
course to be adopted in carrying out a work, the importance ot which 
has grown upon me exceedingly siuce I commenced the examination 
of the documents laid before me. Whether such a gigantic work— 
iu a distant country, where the resources, both for executing and 
working .it, are necessarily limited, as compared with European na¬ 
tions, where railways have been so successfully established—should 
be left entirely to private enterprise, is a question I must leave for 
those to decide who are intimately acquainted with India and its 
people. 

In an experiment of this kind, so fraught with benefit to the 
country, whatever may be the results to the original promoters, I 
cannot help thinking that aid from the Indian Government is not 
only desirable, but necessary. 

However this may be decided, I am certain, from the information 
which has already been collected, that there is no country where the 
advantages flowing from the introduction of railways will be more 
signal than in India; and I believe that no country will participate 
more promptly in the beneficial consequences than Britain. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Robert Stephenson. 


APPENDIX C. 

NOTICE OF THE PAPERS SUBMITTED TO MR. STEPHENSON, AND OF 
THOSE CONTAINED IN MR. CHAPMAN’s REPORT. 

It Will be seen from the foregoing report, that the engineering 
papers submitted to Mr. Stephenson were sufficiently full and con¬ 
clusive, to enable him to form definite and satisfactory opinions on 
all points of this nature which at present require to be considered. 

The following account of the statistical papers alluded to by him, 
together with his report, may supply a general view of the financial 
prospects of the undertaking. These papers are (were then) being 
reprinted verbatim from the Bombay edition, with additional maps 
and notes, and will soon be ready for such of the shareholders as 
may choose to investigate the subject more minutely. 

The papers are as follows: 

1. A letter from R, W. Crawford, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs, Re- 
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mington and Co,), the Chairman oi' the Company in Bombay, to the 
Hon. Sir G. Arthur, Governor and President in Council in Bombay, 
dated June 6, 1846, describing the lines generally, stating the rea¬ 
sons for adopting the particular route laid down, and submitting the 
line for the examination of the Government. 

XL A letter from R. W Crawford, Esq., the Chairman in Bom¬ 
bay, to the Hon. L. R. Reid, Esq., Governor and President in 
Council in Bombay, dated 13tlt October, 1846, laying before the 
Government the statistical documents framed by Mr. Chapman 
(which are hereinafter enumerated and described), together with 
the reports, plans, and sections of Messrs. Clark and Convbeare, 
tho Company’s engineers in India. In this letter Mr. Crawford, 
writing in the name of the Bombay Board, fully adopts the con¬ 
clusions then arrived at by the officers of the Company, as given 
below. 

III. A letter from Mr. Chapman to Mr. Crawford, dated 1st 
September, 1846, containing an abstract of the statistical papers 
then submitted to him by the Bombay Board, and deducing from 
them the final result as to dividend. 

IV. An abstract, by Mr. Clark, of his report on the line from 
Bombay to the summit of the Malsej Ghaut, and thence, by infer¬ 
ence as to cost, to Alleh/ 109 miles from Bombay. 

V. A memorandum by Mr. Conybeare of the line from the top 
of the Malsej Ghaut to Alleh, and thence to the Pern river, with 
notices of tho lines he explored from the Peru river to Indore, 
Hoshungabad, and the coal-field of Baitool. 

VI. A general statement of the expected traffic, in which official 
authority is given for seven-eighths of the amount, and very pro¬ 
bable amounts for the remaining eighth : from this paper it appears 
that the traffic now existing and likely to come to tho railway, is 
180,000 tons per annum. 

VII. A paper devoted to the traffic in salt, in which it is shown 
that this article will be carried from the coast into the interior to 
the amount of 80,000 tons per annum; which traffic is included in 
the previous statement of 180,000 tons per annum. A memoran¬ 
dum by Mr. Ayrton of Bombay, attached to Mr. Crawford's letter 
of 18th October, 1846, shows that the manufacture of salt in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay can be greatly extended, to the certain 
advantage of the Government, and the very probable advantage of 
the railway. 
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VIII. An enumeration of many instances of the actual cost of 
carriage by the existing native means; from which it appears that 
in the districts traversed by the proposed lines, a rate of 2| d. may 
be charged by the railway, without exposing its traffic to risk from 
competition. " To this paper are appended very important statements 
by R. Fenwick, Esq., of Khatogaum, in Berar, respecting the cost 
and difficulty of conveying cotton by the existing native methods. 

From these statements a conclusion was drawn, that if, on the 
one hand, the cost of construction and working did not exceed the 
estimates, and on the other, the goods’ traffic did not increase, and 
no passengers were carried, the dividend would bo J I pek cent, pek 
annum The account stood as follows :— 

Annual cost of working tho Revenue from 180,000 tons 

line from Bombay to Alleli of goods carried between 

with 180,000 tons of goods Bombay and Alleh, 109 

per annum .£74,021 miles, at 2%d. per ton per 

Annual cost of working the mile - ..... £224,812 

line from Alleh to the Pera Revenue from 90,000 tons 

river, and from Alleh to of goods carried between 

Mlruso.22,357 Alleh and the Peru river, 

Balance applicable to divi- the latter being the as- 

dend, being Hi. 0s. lid. mimed limit of the Gfuttgu- 

per cent, on 1,868,0584., thurree, 31 miles, at 2ftf. 

the cost of construction . 205,778 per ton per mile . . . 81,969 


Mr. Conybeare’s estimates were not in hand when the preceding 
calulation was made, but have since been received and submitted, 
with the other papers, to Mr. Stephenson; they render necessary a 
slight correction of the foregoing estimate of results; and besides 
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this, Mr. Stephenson recommends, in h 
should be added to the 
rise of ] ‘ 

On Ae other hand, 
opening of a railway always 
the traffic had previously been small, 
traffic, is the lowest of usual results, and 
expected in the present case, 


estimates of construction, ou account of the 
pnees which the construction of the railway may produce. 

experience has shown, in every case, that the 
increases the traffic, and most so whore 
To double the previous 
it seems may be reasonably 
The account corrected according to 


J.he cost of construction, as estimated by the engineers, is 
Add, according to Mr. Stephenson' 


’» suggestion, 25 per cent. 


Subtract for Making single lines, instead of double, from Aileh fa 
the I era ri ver, and to Manse, as advised by Mr. Stephenson 
one-third of 758,662 1., which sum would be the cost., if double 


ANNUAL DISBURSEMENTS. 
Cost of working the line from 
Bombay to Aileh, taken at 
double the sum stated in 
the foregoing account , £1 
Ditto for working the lines 
from Aileh to Pera river, 
and from AHeh to Mhnse, 
doubled as before . , 

Balance applicable to divi¬ 
dend on 2,200,000/!,, or 
33j' per cent. 


ANNUAL RJSCEIPT3, 
evetme from carrying 
300,090 tans of goods 
per annum, being double 
the sum of the items in 
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APPENDIX D. 

LETTER OF ,T. CHAPMAN TO R. STEPHENSON, ESI)., M.P., ON THE 

REASONS FOR PREFERRING- THE ROUTE BY THE MALSEJ GHAUT. 

3, New Broad Street, January, 1847- 

Sir. —The question which I understood you to raise in one of our 
late' conversations is tills:—“Seeing that two large river systems, 
those of the Godavery and the Khristna have their most remote 
sources near the Malsej Ghaut, and that even another, though a 
smaller one, has its origin at the same place, there is reason to sup. 
pose that that is a comparatively high point; why then, in an en¬ 
gineering view, is it selected for the place at which to cross the 
Great Syhadree range?” I understood also, that from the structure 
of the country, as exhibited by the map, you supposed that if any 
better line could be found, it would be to the northward of that now 
selected, and submitted to you. I might perhaps sufficiently an¬ 
swer your own inquiry, if I were to confine this notice of the subject 
to the peculiarities of the country north of the Malsej Ghaut; but 
since public convenience, a# well as the real facts of the case, are 
more likely to draw attention to a line south of ours, I have judged 
it proper to include iu it such facts and considerations as may show 
why this line has been preferred to all others, both north and south 
of it. 

The commercial reasons for preferring this line, are given in Mr, 
Crawford’s letter to the Bombay Government of Oth June, 1846, 
paragraphs 4, 5, 0, 7, 8 and 9, of which I have sent you a copy *. 
Possibly I may again refer to some commercial reasons for this pre¬ 
ference, but at present I assume that those given in the letter above 
quoted, are forcible enough to show that any other line must be not 
only as good, but very much better than that by the Malsej Ghaut, 
if, on the witole, it is to be preferred. 

Correctly speaking, we can hardly consider Bombay as the point 
which, in these inquiries, we are to take as the origin of the rail- 
way. 1 hat important seat of government and of commerce, is 
situated on the shore of an island; and its harbour, which is eight 
miles wide, intervenes between it and the main land. This water 
parrows in going northwards, until at Tannah, 23 miles distant 
from Bombay, it is capable of being conveniently bridged. A 
railway brought to any other point than this, would require that 

1 Inserted at. the end of this Letter. 
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the communication with Bombay should be completed by embark¬ 
ing the goods and passengers on the waters of the harbour; and, in 
addition to the usual inconveniences of such a course, will here be 
found the heavy swell not unfrequently setting into the harbour 
during the monsoon* I believe all parties, at Bombay have long 
since given up the idea of any such broken line; nor are we likely 
to doubt the propriety of their doing so, when we take into account 
the results of European experience* arid remember that this line is 
to answer the purpose of a great trank communication. In all 
following statements, therefore, I shall take Tannah, and not 
Bombay, as the point to be reached by all possible lines from the 
interior, 

Although your inquiry pointed rather to the north than to the 
south of the present line, as the district in which to look for a pre¬ 
ferable one, I take up the comparison with the southern district 
first; for it is much the better known in respect of the details of 
its physical characteristics, and it will probably supply some parti¬ 
culars which, by analogy, may help us in considering the other. 

For the immediate purpose it will probably be a sufficient de¬ 
scription of tho line by the Malsej, tg .say, that, except the . in¬ 
cline at the ghaut, it consists of first-class gradients, obtained 
with little cutting or embankments, for all, the distance along 
which the southern traffic would pass ; that the ghaut rises to a 
height of 2100 feet; and that this is the highest point to which 
the line, as so far considered, rises; and that the actual ascent, 
other than by ordinary locomotive engines, ia a little more than 
3 700 feet, and is nearly a straight line. No account Is here made 
of the hope that a bettor ascent can be found close by it 1 . 

The main line of traffic to the south-east of Bombay, now 
crosses the Sybadree range at the Bhore Ghaut: in the progress 
of railway enterprise in India, public attention will probably be 
directed to this line; and it, or one near it, to be hereafter men¬ 
tioned, may best be compared with that by the Malsej. Here the 
ghaut rises, at its crest, somewhat less above the level of the sea, 
than at the Malsej ; but the actual ascent, as far as it is affected by 
steep inclines, will be nearly as great; because the foot, as well as 
the head, of the ghaut is lower* Gampolee at the foot, is not 200 
feet above the sea; while the Government Bungalow at Khundalla— 
the lowest point the railway would probably reach on the table 

’ This was written before Mr. Clark, in the second season, found another line up 
the Malsej Ghaut, which is capable of being worked by locomotives. 





bind—-is 1800, leaving at, least 1600 feet to be accomplished by 
stationary engines. The ultimate height to which the traffic would 
be lif ted, is as great as at the Malsej ; for beyond this i@ a severe 
locomotive ascent, through heavy cuttings, to the elevation eventually 
of something more than 2000 feet. The ultimate elevation to be 
reached is, therefore, little below that of the Malsej, nor is the as¬ 
cent by stationary power much less. 

The character of the ascent is not likely to be found so fa¬ 
vourable as that, of the Malsej, The present road, which was ob¬ 
tained by means of considerable works, is about three miles long, 
ami has in that distance about forty well-defined turns, besides less 
conspicuous curvatures; and it leads to a point 150 or 200 feet 
higher than that I have supposed the railway to arrive at. The 
steep flanks of the several mountain masses, as well as the chasms 
whose bottoms arc the beds of torrents descending from the table 
land, aflord the means of obtaining a workable incline for station¬ 
ary engines, or a set of such inclines; but the benching and 
other works would be very heavy, and the incline would probably 
be not less severe than one in five; certainly not less so, if my 
recollection be right, than pne in ten. 

The current mileage of this line, is, on the whole, not likely 
to be so favourable as that of the line now laid out. On this 
subject, Dr. Gibson, under date of 8th October, 1846, writes me 
as follows:— 14 In communicating with Tannah, (that is, in the 
(Joncsn,) the road must either be led through a long tract of 
treacherous and generally overflowed soil near the sea, or must 
be led so as to cross the long run of hilly ground formed by the 
spurs of Pabul (or Prubhul) and the Match Ran.” 

So also above the ghaut occurs the additional ascent I have 
already spoken of. Dr. Gibson says, “ The country for four miles 
would be found very expensive to work. This can easily be veri¬ 
fied by a reference to the cost of the present made road, oast of 
Khundalla; one portion is usually called the 20,000 rupee mile.” 
(The usual cost of making new roads of this kind is 5000 or 6000 
rupees per mile.) This account agrees exactly with my own re¬ 
collections, and as very considerable undulations are here combined 
with a general, rise of 200 feet in five miles, it is hardly likely 
that heavy works and severe gradients would be avoided. When 
on the ground, it appeared to me improbable that a better line 
than that of the present road could be found. 
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Beyond this rough margin to the ghauts the country is level, 
while it remains in the valley of the Jnderownee. The tear is, 
that, without considerable embankments, it may be overflowed by 
the river. I observe, that for a considerable distance near Wur- 
gaom, the Government road is raised above the fields four feet, or 
more. I do not think the passage into the valley of the I’ovraa 
would he found very difficult; but for n short distance, I imagine 
a severe gradient or two would be encountered. To Poonah, and 
thence eastward, I think no further difficulties would occur. 

if this line be considered even with reference to the southern 
traffic only, it has not a great advantage in point of length over that 
by the Malsej. The two lines may be considered as starting from 
Tannah, and uniting again at a point in the valley of the Beetna, a 
little below the mouth of the Moota Moola; they run along the oppo¬ 
site pairs of sides of a trapezium, and the difference in length is not 
more than 10 or 15 miles, or from a twelfth to an eighth of the 
whole distance 1 ; neither do the elevations of the summit levels differ 
greatly. Goods from beyond the junction might therefore travel 
almost as well by one line as the other, supposing both made. But 
if the Malsej line were first made for other reasons, it would cost 
immensely less to make a line to communicate with Bombay through 
it, than to make a new line by Poonali and the Shore Ghaut. 

It is almost impossible to suppose that the northern traffic would 
be brought to the line by the Bhore Ghaut. A railway for that 
purpose would involve bridges over the Beema, the Yeil, the Goor, 
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There can be no doubt that, sooner or later, this line will be re¬ 
quired for the convenience of Poonah; and when the railway system 
has become sufficiently familiar to native artisans, there will pro¬ 
bably be little to deter enterprising persons from undertaking it 
But it was set aside, for the first line to be undertaken, from its being 
not belter in an engineering view than that by the Malsej Ghaut, 
without having its commercial advantages. 

It is probably not necessary to advert to possible lines south of 
the Shore Ghaut. The difficulties in the Ooncan increase, while 
those above the ghauts do not diminish. Besides, if the line of the 
Shore Ghaut is already too far south for the northern traffic, it is 
useless to think of going further south except on. the understanding 
that the northern traffic is given up. I proceed, therefore, to de¬ 
scribe briefly the valleys and ghauts between the Shore Ghaut and 
the Mttlse} Ghaut, beginning at the southern end of the series. 

The Koosoor Ghaut leads into the valley of the Under. Its line 
would be merely a modification of that, by the Bhore Ghaut, Pro¬ 
bably it would encounter rather worse ground in the Con can, and 
rather better above the ghaut. Of the ghaut itself 1. know nothing 
which is quite conclusive; but I have reason to surmise that both 
the existing road, and the flanks of the ranges, are steeper than 
those at the Bhore Ghaut. This line would be as unsuitable to the 
northern traffic as that already described. 

The next valley, that of the Baum, is said by Captain Liddell to be 

very narrow,” and by Colonel Sykes “ to commence about seven 
miles from the crest of the ghauts, where the mountain masses 
separate into two spurs ^’statements which I conceive agree in 
shewing that, for a considerable distance from the western precipices 
of the ghauts, the -ground is very elevated and very difficult. Co- 
louel Sykes also remarks that the Baum, like the Under, runs 150 
feet below the cultivated lands ; from which it is probable that the 
level of these valleys is higher than that of their fellow tributary of 
the Beema—the Indrowuee; which 1ms no such peculiarity ; and to 
the same conclusions the barometrical levels of Colonel Sykes would 
lead us. The two ghauts which lead into this valley seem not to 
indicate that any advantageous place for our inclines can be found 
here. One of them is a footpath, up which a great deal of timber is 
carried from the forests below. 

We come now to the valley of the Beema; of this Dr. Gibson 
says, “ The next is the Ghaut of Beema Shimkur, access to which. 
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from below, is somewhat circuitous, and a little difficult; but the 
height of the ghaut itself (3000 feet), and the extremely difficult 
descent before we can reach the plain at Deeinbeh, render this line 
out of the question.” Colonel Sykes says, “ The river rises on the 
elevated table laud, about the ghauts, at 3000 feet, and within the 
first few miles tumbles over several terraces. The valley, for 
eighteen miles, is, occasionally as narrow as that of the Moota 
river." Of the valley of the last-mentioned river, he had just be¬ 
fore said, “ It is so exceedingly narrow that, for some miles, the 
bases of the opposite hills frequently touch each other, leaving at 
intervals little horizontal plots, of a pistol shot in width.” Captain 
Liddell says of this valley, that “ in descending from the source of 
the Beema, you enter the llan-Mulla, a dense jungle, which ex¬ 
tends COO or 700 feet above the level of the Beema, which runs 
along the north side. Numerous small villages are situated along 
the banks, with warrees (small outlying hamlets) among the hills. 
The TJtnba and another small stream intersect the valley.” 

Proceeding northward, we come to the valley of the Gor; ac 
cording to Captain Liddell, “ one of the wildest and least acces¬ 
sible of any along the range ; it is intersected, in all directions, by 
the tributary streams which unite and form the Gor, a little above 
Awbegaom, near the village of Wojpoh. The villages are small, 
and generally situated on table lands, on sides of the hills, with 
numerous warrees wherever there is a spot fit for cultivation.” 
Colonel Sykes says, “ This valley, from the sources of the river to 
Munehur (29 miles), is exceedingly narrow and tortuous.” Pr, 
Gibson states that “ he has no knowledge of the nature of the 
country immediately below, or of the ghauts, which lead from the 
Concan into the head of this valley; but above, the ghaut debouches 
into a narrow and steep valley, which bounds the upper part of the 
course of the Gor river. This valley is in many places so narrow, 
and the hills are so steep, that works could not be formed save on a 
level with the river; and thus they would be liable to all the acci¬ 
dents caused by a treacherous alluvial soil, and to frequent floods 
in the rainy season.” 

The two ghauts which lead from the Concan into this valley 
seem to be steep, and the table land at their summit nearly as 
high as that of Beema Sunkur; or about 2800 feot above the sea. 

We now come to the valley of the Meena. This is npt men¬ 
tioned by Colonel Sykes. Dr. Gibson says that “ its ghaut, the 



Dateh, is a small steep ghaut, overhung by the rocky promontory 
of Dah, a dangerous proximity, as the sudden fall of rocks from 
above, not unfrequently causes acciden ts to passengers here; the 
country above is difficult and winding, till it reaches the Meenn 
valley.’' Captain Liddell’s statement is, that “ the Ambolee Pass 
leads into the Con can from the top of this valley; there is con¬ 
siderable ascent from this (the eastward) side, and it is but little 
frequented.” 

The next valley in the series, that of the Kookree, T have seen. 
The ghaut at the head of it, is the Nana Ghaut. Of this, Dr. Gib¬ 
son says, “ It is steep, and probably could not be made practicable 
for carriages. One mile north of it is a ghaut presenting not many 
difficul ties, bvd the country E.S.E., through which the road must lead, 
is very impracticable, consisting of a series of very long rises and 
falls, following the meanderings of the Kookree river.” As I had 
seen this valley, Captain Liddell does not describe it. My notes, 
made the next day, contain the following account of it: “ From 
Heerdee (five miles from the ghaut) to the end of our long even¬ 
ing’s walk (westward) the country is, for railway purposes, of the most 
discouraging description. We could see to the ghaut itself, and 
there seemed no improvement in the valley. It need not be de¬ 
nied that a railway might, at a very great expense, be constructed 
in it; but as to taking this valley with that of the Malsej so near, 
I think it must always be out of the question. There is a consider¬ 
able ascent before the ghaut descends, the range over which the 
road passes being distinctly visible to us, and seeming to connect 
the elevated masses on each side.” (This ridge, or probably the 
road over it, is stated by Colonel Sykes to rise to the height of 
2485 foot above the sea.) “It seemed probable, that if a practi¬ 
cable line could bo found at all, it would be along the base of a 
range on the north side, gaining the level of the Kookree by 
gradually descending the slopes of the ravine along whieh the river 
passes.” 

The ride next morning brought us as far down the valley as 
Kamgaom. In this part of the valley the spurs were as nu¬ 
merous and as elevated as in that we saw the evening before. 
Opposite the village of Ooseran there is a ridge quite across the 
valley, formed, as it were, by a spur from each side, meeting in the 
middle, instead of interlocking, as in other places. Through this 
ridge the Kookree passes . by a deep cut. 






As far os Knmgaom, and probably farther, this description of 
the valley still applies. Approaching .looneer, it appears (from 
an elevation at a distance) to be a plain intersected by many 
and deep ravines. 

Finally, we arrive at the Malsej Ghaut, and its valley the 
M hurra Khora, along which flows the Khfistnavvuttee. Of this, 
the section already given from survey, will sufficiently speak; but 
it may not be without use to contrast the language of two of the 
preceding authorities in respect of it, with that, they have used in 
the foregoing description of the other valleys. Colonel Sykes says, 
“ It is several miles wide, and literally as level 
brink of the ghauts, as if smoothed by art 


even to the 
an expression, whose 
strength no doubt is derived from the impression he had retained 
o:l. the nigged features of the other valleys. In another place he 
quotes this valley, as one of a few which, from the neighbouring 
heights, appear “ as flat- and smooth as a billiard-table; hut 
when traversed are found to be cut up by numerous narrow and 
deep ravines. ’ How little such ravines interfere with the general 
character of the valley, or the excellence of the line, the section 
already made will show. Dr. Gibson says, “ Above the ghaut the 
ground presents an absence of dips, and a level difficult to be found 
elsewhere. In fact, as the first report truly states, the only work 
of any size is that of crossing the river Khrislnanuddy, near Oo- 
toor. No amount of prejudice or misrepresentation can succeed in 
distorting the very patent features of this the Mur valley. The 
country from Mur to Alleh is throughout open and healthy.” Cap¬ 
tain Liddell, knowing that I was intimately acquainted with this 
valley, did not notice it in his letter; but in' my notes of conversa¬ 
tions with him at Poonah, before I visited it, I find it stated as 
follows: “ The valley into which the Malsej Ghaut leads, is per¬ 
fectly level and very rich. From the head of the ghaut to Sliola- 
poor, not a single difficulty occurs. All the other valleys are less 
favourable, and some of them are much perplexed with'the feet of 
the tranverso spurs interlocking across them." 

To these notices of local peculiarities it may be proper' to add a 
few remarks on the general form of the district. The Sybadree 
range forms almost everywhere, not. only the great step from the 
table land to the lower level of the Coucan, but a mountain margin 
to the table laud itself; its peaks often rising to the height of 2000 
feet above the elevated valleys on the east. From this mountain 
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margin spring the ranges which divide the valleys, and which, by 
their scarped and precipitous character, prevent all intercourse be¬ 
tween valley and valley, except by a few difficult paths, These 
ranges rise from 500 to 1Q00 feet, and sometimes more, above the 
included valleys. Proceeding eastward, the valleys widen and be¬ 
come level, finally merging into the flat country through which the 
Beema and its northerly tributaries take their course. It is at the 
head of each of these valleys, and between the mountain blocks from 
which the several spurs take their rise, that the mountain margin 
becomes depressed and broken enough to admit of its being tra¬ 
versed by the bullock tracks, or footpaths, called ghauts; but this 
imirgin is nowhere broken through except at the Malsej, and, may 
be, at the Koosoor and Bliore Ghauts; everywhere besides, it has 
to be ascended from the Deccan, or eastwards, before it permits 
descent to the Goncan or westward country. Midway between the 
Malsej and the Bliore Ghauts, the range, even at the points where 
it is passable, seems to rise considerably, and to decline each way: 
the highest point is that of Bheema Shunkur. The heights are as 
follows, all being taken barometrically, and quoted from Colonel 


Sykes’s table, except the first, which is from my own observations : 


Feet. 

Malsej . . . . , „ , .. 

. 2059 

NatiaJ Ghaut ... 

. 2453 

Bliore Ghaut.. . .. 

. 2888 

Bheema Shunkur ...... „ , ... . 

. 2982 

Heetsee (the ghaut being probably something higher) .. . 

. 2826 


Kundalla (average t>f observations about) .* 1800 

It is from the points of the greatest elevation that the perplexed 
and broken ground springs, by which the head of most of these 
valleys is, so far to the east, and so greatly, encumbered. 

From all this it. follows, that,that source of the tributaries of the 
Khristna which is at the Malsej Ghaut, if the most remote from 
the main stream, is not necessarily the highest, and indeed is known 
not to be the highest. 

It would be easy to point out other features of the district worthy 
of remark, and not without bearing on the present purpose; but, 
supposing that I have said enough to show that thero is no ghaut or 
valley south of the Malsej, which is on the whole preferable to it, 
l proceed to consider those to the northward. 

Here, as before, I take first the road which is at once the line of 
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the present' traffic, and the boundary beyond which we should not 
think of adopting another line, viz., the Thul Ghaut and its road. 
I limit myself thus, not from want of facta to show a strong presump¬ 
tion that further northward a better line is not to be found, hut 
that I may speak within reasonable limits, and yet with sufficient 
particularity, of that which I do describe. 

I go first to that part of the line to the Thul Ghaut which lies 
in the Ooncau. Mr. Langford, Collector of Ahmedxmggur, writes 
me as follows : “ What it is now T cannot positively say; but in my 
day a worse line of road than this from Shapoor in. the Ooncan, to 
Kussara, at the foot of the ghaut, engineers could not have hit on. 
The old gentleman who planned it, had some curious views about r oad 
making; and one was, never to go round a ravino when ho could go 
slap through it; and this was the case with the road when flrst 
made; but I believe it has since been much improved, and one half 
the traffic of the Deccan goes by it to Bombay, chiefly carried by 
cattle. I doubt much, however, if you could have found a line for a 
rail from Shapoor to Kussara, as, in parts, tho country is very 
ragged, having many deep ravines that would have been great ob¬ 
stacles to the works; added to which this line is, at certain sea¬ 
sons, a particularly unhealthy one—in the rains, a deep jungle; and 
Kussara, which you must have made a halting station, about as 
deadly a place as any I am acquainted with, the fevers caught there 
generally being fatal ones. All these evils you escape by the Malsej 
route, and have the advantage of a tolerably populous country be¬ 
tween Callian and tho bottom of tho ghaut, and, as far as I recollect, 
except tbe ono or two rivers you have to pass over, on which you 
will have few difficulties to encounter- You have also this advan¬ 
tage, that in case of running a branch to the Bhore Ghaut from 
Moorbar, you will have an easy country to run it over.” 

dunes (1836)—“ Itinerary of Western India ’’ says,—-that “from 
the ghaut, the same sort of hilly, broken, and rocky roads continues, 
with little intermission, through thick high jungle, and crossing 
many watercourses to Kurdee (sixteen miles).’’ And further on be 
says, “ The whole of the road from Kurdee to Kateewalee (fourteen 
miles further) may be called a continuation of the pass, the country 
being hilly in many parts, covered with thick high jungle, and 
very little cultivation.” In the Quartermaster-General’s'published 
Routes, IS36, it is stated that “from Kurdee to Kussara” (ten and 
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three quarters miles) “ the march is through a completely ghaut 
country, and presents perpetual obstacles to troops from the itnprae? 
ticable nature of the millas’ beds; ascents and descents innu¬ 
merable “ rocky impracticable soil;” “ frequent nullas, 1 ’ 1 ,&c. 

Although tlie road has been, much improved since their date, it 
is conceived that the observations just quoted serve to show the 
generally discouraging nature of the country. 

Before I went to India, Mr/Clark, now one of our engineers, was 
desirous of finding a route from his short line to the Thai Ghaut; 
this I believe he attempted by avoiding the direct line 1 hare just 
described, and bolding to the north-westward of it, Even this route, 
he told me, he found as nearly as possible impracticable. In a 
letter to me, written when he had not carried his exploration, pre¬ 
paratory to survey for us, half way across the Conesn, he said that 
tho lower part of the Thul Ghaut line had no advantages whatever 
over that to the Malsej, and he thought a line might possibly be | 
found to the Thul Ghaut, by Shyera, and up the Baste. Since 
that time he has become, 1 believe, fully convinced of the superiority 
of the line wo have taken . 

The Thul Ghaut line below the ghaut is not to bo preferred on 
account of population and road-side business. In 1820, Climes 
said there was not a single inhabited hut, from Egutpoora at. tho 
top of the ghaut to Kurdee, sixteen miles from the foot of it. The 
Quartermaster-Generals Routes of the same date, are little less 
expressive in the same sense. The country to the left or north-west 
of the line, particularly beyond the Vytuniee River, is a continued 
forest thinly inhabited by a race of half-savage Avoodcutters, ruled 
by native Rajahs, with, 1 believe, little interference on the part of 
oar Government. 

Above the ghaut the present road goes over the usual rugged 
fringe to the actual ghauts. From Wadewra to Egutpoora at the 
top of the ghaut, (fourteen miles), Chines says it passes “' over an 
undulating surface, with several steep ascents and descents;; but it 
is perfectly passable for cattle laden." From ISTassick, eastward, I 
believe no difficulty would bo found. 

Although not much reliance is in general to be placed on the 
character of the present ghaut roads, as affording indications of 
the probable existence of good lines of ascent in their vicinity, 
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one in go. The total length of the road ia 28,452 feet, or five miles 
three furlongs and 28 yards. The greater portion, by far, is in 
side-cutting; and that in one instance, for about half a mile in 
length, in solid black rock, at an angle of 45°. Its width is 22 feet, 
and where no parapet is required 23 feet is the roadway. ’ 

“ The inclinations are as follows :— 


Feet Jn length. 


Inclination, 

Feet ascent. 

10,1(17 

at 

1 

in 

20 

508-85 

6,397 


1 

it 

21 

304*62 

1,746 

>> 

1 

a 

24 

72-75 

*2,538 

n .' 

1 

ft 

41 

61-90 

1,608 


1 

' 

48 

37-40 

2,6.85 

3,321 

if 

1 

ti 

44 

61-02 

if 

1 

u 

57 

58-26 

28,452 
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“ From this it would appear that the ascent from Kussara to the 
top of the ghaut is a little upwards of 1100 feet.” 

I suspect that from Kussara to the top of the ghaut is in direct 
distance but about half the length of the road. 

This line would be still worse for the southern traffic, than a 
line by Poonali would be for the northern. It may therefore be 
concluded that, difficult to make, and troublesome to manage, as it 
might 'be, if the first line made in this country, it could gain but a 
part of the traffic which would seek the Malsej line. 

An interesting point of inquiry, however, remains, on which 1 
can give only a conjectural statement ; it relates to the absolute 
height of the ghaut above the sea, and the comparison of its eleva¬ 
tion with that of the summit level of the line by which it is proposed 
the northern traffic should reach the Malsej line. The summit 
level spoken of is near the Alieh Khiiid, and is 2197 feet above 
the sea. I nowhere meet with the height of the Thul Ghaut; but 
I imagine it is something, though not much less, than this. The 
heads of most of the valleys between the Malsej and Thul Ghauts, 
are known to be higher than the Malsej ; but we may perhaps ob¬ 
tain an approximate conclusion in respect of the Thul Ghaut as fol- 
ovvs i — the Peru river, where we cross it, is 1702 feet above the 
sea; probably the Godavery in the same longitude has nearly the 
same elevation. That point is, in direct distance, about 42 miles 
from the sources of some branches of the Godavery, which are near 
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the head of the Thul Ghaut. If wo allow seven feet per mile for 
the fall (a rate not equal to that of several of the rivers south of the 
Malsej, and not one-tbird of that of the Mool, the first to the north 
of it), we shall find the sources are ftt an elevation of 294 feet above 
that point, or of 1990 feet above the sea; and to this probably is to 
be added tho height of the crest commonly found immediately at the 
summit of tho ghaut. 

I think, therefore, there can be little doubt that, tho traffic will 
have to be carried to a summit level somewhat but not greatly 
higher, by the route proposed, than by the direct route of the Thul 
Ghaut; but it is to be taken into account that we then bring it to a 
lino on which it has to bear but half tho charge of dividend and 
management—-that we have to make a very much shorter, and pro¬ 
bably, mile for mile, a much less costly line—that we avoid the ex* 
pense and inconvenience of another set of ghaut works—and that 
we escape to a great extent the dangers mid loss which would be cer¬ 


tain to arise from our traversing a peculiarly unhealthy district. 

For the ghauts and valleys between the Thul and the Malsej, 
my best and almost only authority is Mr. Langford, tho Collector of 
Aktnednuggur, in whoso charge the country is at this time. I quote 
from his letters, except when it is otherwise stated. He begins at 
the Malsej. 

" The first valley on the Nassick side of Hurrees-chunder,” (£. *. 
the first valley north of the Malsej) is the Kotool, which leads 
by the large village of Kotool to Suugumnair, a distance of about, 
30 miles. In this tho Mool River has its rise. This would never 
have done for railway operations, as it is a continuation of ascent 
and descent the whole distance, with one very bad ghaut, five or six 
miles from .Suugumnair, beyond which the ghaut road is impassable 
for carts." 

Here I may add, that when Mr. Conyleare and myself were 
on Hurrees-chunder, from the top of which mountain both this 
valley and that of the Malsej are overlooked, we did not for a 
moment hesitate which to prefer, supposing even both were open to 

But I have not heard of 


the westward, and of equal elevation, 
a ghaut leading from the Concern into the head of this valley, and I 
rather think there is none, or only a difficult footpath. As to eleva¬ 
tion it is perceptibly much; higher at its head, and for some miles, 
than the Malsej- valley, and lulls much more rapidly from, end to end: 
Colonel Sykes gives the source of the Mool River, on the customary 



ridge across the head of the valley, an elevation of 2961 feet; 
Kotooi thirteen miles off is 2168; while Gunjpeer twenty miles still 
further, where we cross the river, is only 1770, 


Mr. Langford proceeds:—“ Tho, next valley to the worth is the 
Rajoor valley, in which is the source of the Pera River. There is no 
pass from the ghaut into this, that would at all have answered your 
purpose; those leading into it from the Ooncan being mostly, X may 
say, footpaths. On the Deccan side of the ghaut, the country, as 
far as the large town of Ankola (about 28 miles) is wild and un¬ 
dulating, so much so, that no line, even had there been a good ghaut, 
could have been run through it; and in addition to this, the road 
from Ankola to Sungumnair is any thing but a good one, as far as 
Dandurphul (not quite ten miles) it being very undulating; but from 
this to Sungumnair, nine miles, and from Sungumnair to Kolar it is a 
dead flat , and it is over this I believe you contemplate bringing 
your line. 

“ North to Rajoor, and between that village and the foot of Patta, 
lies a tract of country the strongest on the whole range ; it lies very 
high, and although here and there small valleys run into the plain, 
the natural obstacles are so many, that making a road over it would, 

I think, be quite impossible. The only two ghauts leading to this 
tract are the Choonda and Menda. Tho road lies from Dkolkumb in 
the Concan, by the foot of Butnaguerrie, now in ruins; but it is 
said to be so bad, that even brinjarries scarcely now frequent it, and 
it would never have answered your purpose. Besides these two 
ghauts, there are I may say fifty chonmras ( i . e. bye-roads, or thief 
tracks), loading from Dholkumb and the neighbouring villages of 
the Concan, into the Deccan, and which, in the bad days of transit 
duties, were much frequented by smugglers; but few of these cattle 
could go by.” 

Subsequently Mr. Langford qualified a little this statement about 
the ghauts in the following words: “ Since writing the above, I 
have heard that the Choonda and Menda Ghauts are not quite so 
bad as I have represented them; and that latterly, on account of the 
scarcity of forage (the last three years were years of drought), grain 
carriers have frequented them, going to them via Rajoor; but the 
country to them is quite what has been described by me.” 

To proceed:—“North of the hill-fort of Patta, the country be¬ 
comes more level: the Pimpreo Ghaut, leading from Wassalay in 
•the Concan, is said to bo easy of ascent; but I have never passed it; • 




,it leads on the Deccan side, into a plain over ■which a good level 
may have been found by Sinuur to Kopergautn. But my recollec¬ 
tions both of the Deccan and Cancan sides of this ghaut is, t hat the 
access to it is particularly rugged, ami that there are certain dips in 
the Gcmcan aide, a look at which would have driven a civil engineer 
half crazy.” 

Then comes liis description of the Thul Ghaut line which I have 
already quoted. 

He finishes on this subject by saying What I have given you 
here is all from my own observations. X have been over the Kotool 
valley very lately ; the Ankola-Rajoor I have not visited for some 
years; but a man has a strong recollection of bad roads and other 
annoyances, and such are mine in reference to the country between 
the Rajoor valley and the plain country beyond Patta.” 

In this case, as in the other, I contrast the above language with 
that employed by the same writer in reference to the Malsej route. 

“ You have decidedly hit on the very best route into the Deccan 

that by the Malsej Ghaut. I hare recently been over it, and, 
excepting the ghaut itself, I can see no impediment, to the rail¬ 
way operations; the country on this side, until within three or four 
miles ot P.ttrnair, a place 22 miles from Ahtnednuggur, and about 
50 from the Malsej, is about as fine a level as could be found in 
tho Deccan, and in taking a line to the north of Parnair, which 
T believe your engineers are doing, you avoid much of the hilly 
tiftcli; and get into the fine level of the Rungumnair district.” 

It is true that the opinions of these gentlemen are by no 
means to be taken as conclusive on engineering points; but con¬ 
sidering that their official position at the head of their respective 
districts and departments, and their long acquaintance with the 
several localities, have given them strong reasons and ample oppor¬ 
tunity for becoming thoroughly acquainted with the great features 
01 the country, i. should have thought myself justified in relying 
on their clear descriptions of ether routes, and their strong prefer¬ 
ence for the Malsej, even if 1 had not had their opinions con¬ 
firmed by all that I saw myself. I do not think it possible for a 
person to see the country between Poonah and the valley of the 
Malsej Ghaut, without deciding at once, that no line cun be taken 
between them; and, as far as 1. could judge, by means of distant 
views from very elevated points, the country to the north of the 
Malsej is equally decided in character. 




Nothing is more likely than that, at some future time, other 
lines will be made to cross the ghauts and enter the Deccan, J 
conceive, however, that the points at which this can be done are 
very few, and are far enough, from the Malsej to leave sufficient 
space for the derivation of a paying amount ot traffic from an 
improved country between them. Nor can this take place, I ima~ 
gino, for some time to come, if intending new advent .tiers have 
any prudent regard for their own interests; but considering that 
the speculative and adventurous habits of certain wealthy classes 
of the natives, might easily lead them, under the excitement of 
novelty, and the example of our success, to schemes injurious to 
us as well as to themselves, I have thought it necessary to suggest 
to our board the propriety of obtaining a legislative protection 
against the risk of premature competition. If that should be ob¬ 
tained, I imagine that the lines as now laid out, would have, in 
due time, a sufficient remaining traffic of their own, notwith¬ 
standing they might be drained of some of their original traffic by 
more direct lines. In the mean time I concluded (how correctly it 
is for you to judge) that this line would be made under fewer 
disadvantages, and with better prospects of success, than any 
other which the physical features of the country, and the general 
condition of its population, would permit. 

I have only to add, that the books and the originals of the let¬ 
ters I have quoted, as well as any other documents I have in charge, 
will be much at your service, and that I shall gladly assist in eluci¬ 
dating any other point to which you may direct my attention, 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) J. Chapman, 
Manager, (treat Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

To R. Stephenson, Esq. C.E. 

P,S—I have omitted to compare the length of the railway with 
that of the road by which the north-eastern traffic now comes to 
Bombay, or rather to Tannah. The line it takes from Berar, is 
through Candish to Chandore, thence by Nassick, the Thul Ghaut, 
and Bhewndy, to Tannah. Our line is nearly the same with it 
till we come to Chaleesgaom in Candeish, where we leave it and 
come to the Unkye Tunkye Pass, and by Kopergaum to Alleh, the 
Malsej, and so to Tannah. 
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The two routes are m length as follows > 

PREOTI KOAP. 



Miles. 

49 


Ohaleesgifbpm to Chaudore, by map , 

Cliandore to Nasdck, Clunas, 54 .* ’ £0j 

Nasaick to Tanhahj by a MS. route from the Quartermaster-General's 
Of lice, dated 3(Hh March, 1840 . ... , 93 ? - 133 j 

KAJLWAr. 

Ohaleesgaom to Unkye Tunkye, by map. gp 

l Ibkye 1unkye to the Pera, being a;x miles less than from Munimr to 
the Per a; Mr. Oonybeare’s printed memoranda ....... 51 

Pera to Alleh Khind; railway survey , „ t 

AUeh Khind to koobee 1 railway survey 21 j.. 

Koohee to Taimah; railway survey . . ... . . . „ 53 


207 

20 


DifTemic^ the present road being the shortest, or about one-eighth . 

The geographical distance from Tannah to the Unkye Tunbye 
pass is about 120 miles, and it is nearly the same to Chandore. 


Extract of a Letter from the Chairman of the Provisional 
Committee of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Oom- 
pant, to the Honourable the Govebnor in Council at Bom¬ 
bay, submitting the intended Lines of Railway for the exami¬ 
nation of Government. 

la the Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart., Governor and President 
in Council, Bombay. 

Honourable Sir, 

* * * * * * 

4. The views which have led to the adoption of these lines may 
now lie stated. 

<>. Bombay lias a peculiar geographical position, which goes far 
towards determining the direction of the first portion of any railway 
proceeding from it For, unless the dictates of experience in every 
other quarter he disregarded, it will be found necessary to provide 
fiiat no break shall exist in the line between Bombay and the in¬ 
terior; and a break can only be avoided by crossing to the main land 
at a point near to Tannah. In all matters, therefore, of a general 
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nature, affecting the railway system of Western India, the question 
of reaching Bombay is, in fact, that of reaching Tamrnh. 

6. In determining the course of the line on the continent, certain 
principles require to be kept in view. Railways are new in India ; 
and the data on which their prospects can be calculated are, to a com 
sidevable extent, uncertain ; but their introduction and extension arc 
much to be desired, for reasons of public advantage as well as of 
private profit, If, however, the first considerable attempt should 
Ml to be a profitable one, great discouragement to future enterprise 
will necessarily ensue; on the contrary, a successful mil way will be 
the precursor of many more. The only method of gaining all the 
security for a desirable issue of the first attempt is so to lay out the 
first lines, that they shall collect the greatest amount of traffic with 
the smallest amount of mileage; or, to say the same thing in other 
words, that the railway shall be made to accommodate as great an 
extent of country as possible, although some parts of the country 
may not be so well served by it as they would be by direct and in 
dependent lines. This consideration, everywhere important, has a 
peculiar reason, and peculiar facilities for its application, hero. The 
great Syadree range, even at its most favourable point, will require 
unusual expense, both for the construction of the line on its slope, 
and for the current working of the traffic up and down it; and this 
extra risk and cost will require that every stream and rill of traffic 
which can be gained, should be turned to account in its favour. On 
the other hand, the advantage of railway transit, even in cheapness 
over every mode of conveyance at present in use in this country, 
will render it perfectly sale to adopt, for the railway, routes wliicfi 
are somewhat longer than those now used by bullocks and carts, if, 
indeed, the necessity for such longer routes should really be incurred 
by the endeavour to accommodate large districts with lew lines. These 
considerations evidently point to a single line across the Concari and 
up the ghaut; and since the traffic of Bombay is derived from both 
northern and southern districts above the ghauts, it seems that the 
single line should take the most favourable engineering point in the 
ghauts to be found near the latitude at which it enters the Concan from 
the west. This view derives support from the fact that neither the 
ifoncaa nor the country immediately east of the ghauts, is, at present, 
i:u a condition to contribute to the general traffic of the line, in pro¬ 
portion to the length of railway which will be located in it. The 
traffic will come ihrmyk much more than from them, and they should 
therefore be traversed by the shortest possiblo length of railway. 
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7. Nor is th ,s *J1; a line of great, internal traffic runs from north 
to south, and' 'vice versd, very nearly in the longitude where the 
trunk line above the ghauts would bifurcate to proceed north or 
south towards the districts supplying this traffic; these parts of the 
line, therefore, while they are indispensable to the coastward trade, 
will have a separate and important traffic of their own. If, for ar¬ 
gument’s sake, we suppose this north and south line in the interior 
to be already made, we shall see, at once, that the line to afford the 
greatest return to its proprietors, and the greatest advantage to the 
commerce of Bombay, would be one joining it at a right angle, as 
does the line now proposed. 

8. These arguments are offered to show that, even if the Concan 
were a plain affording an unchecked choice of direction, and the 
Syadree range were a uniform smooth step, equally eligible for our 
purpose in every part, we must inevitably be led to the adoption of 
the lines now proposed; and when, in this very direction a route 
between T&miah and the Deccan is found more favourable, in an en¬ 
gineering point of view, to the construction of a railway, than, ony 
other known to us, a confident expectation is entertained that the 
Government will think the country has been sufficiently examined 
to warrant their definite approval of the line proposed. However 
certain the conclusions to be drawn from those facts may be, in¬ 
quiries as to the engineering facilities of the districts to he passed 
through have not been neglected. Bearing in mind that a favour¬ 
able ghaut (which it might be very laborious and difficult to find) 
would be useless, if it led only to an impracticable valley in the 
country above or below it (which it was much easier to leam), atten¬ 
tion was rather directed to the country above and below the ghauts, 
than to the ghauts themselves. The results go far towards esta¬ 
blishing the fact, that there is no other line nearly so good, merely 
in an engineering point of view, as that which is also shown as above 
to be preferable for other reasons. 


I have the honour to remain, 

Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble Servant. 

R. W. Obawfohd, 

Kail way Office, Bombay, Chairman of the Provisional Committee iri 

6 June, 1840. Bombay , of the Groat Indian Peninsula 

Railway Company. 
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REPORT of G eo. T, Clark, Esq., Engineer to the Board in Bom¬ 
bay of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, on the 
Engineering Features of the Concan and the Great Western 

G HAITI'S. 

London, July, 1817. 

Gentlemen, 

The substance of the following report was drawn up in the dis¬ 
trict to which it relates, in the month of March last. I was on my 
way to examine the Koosoor Ghaut, the only remaining pass which 
I believe to be worth any further attention, when I received your 
instructions to proceed to England upon your affairs with as little 
delay as possible. This report is in consequence less complete than 
it would otherwise have been, and it has also necessarily been de¬ 
ferred until the present time. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Geo. T. Clark. 


London, July, 1847. 

Gentlemen. 

Your instructions of October last relate to three several works, 
two of which, the survey of the Allen and Mb.use line, and that of 
the deviation line between Koobee and the Bervee, have been com¬ 
pleted, and the results laid before you. I have employed the short 
time that remained after the completion of the latter survey, in a 
general examination of such parts of the Syadree range as were 
within my reach, and I now proceed to lay before you what I have 
to observe on that subject. 

I have assumed that any line of railway professing as its main 
object the connection of the Peninsula of India with Bombay, 
must traverse the Syadree between the Bhore and Thul Ghauts. 
South of the Bhore Ghaut the high ground is for many miles 
perfectly impracticable. Considerably north of the Thul Ghaut, 
and between it and the Tap tee River, the hills indeed sink down, 
aud the ascent to the Deccan is reduced, I believe, to about 500 feet; 
but such a route would scarcely answer the ends of your railway. 




a chain of heights, extending westward from the ghauts, and 
including the great mountain of Joona Mowlee. This high 
ground extends nearly to Vizerabye, and along the left bank of the 
Taunsa River. Judging from a general inspection of this ground, 1 
am inclined to believe that any line passiug northwards must turn 
the whole of it. The aspect of the valley of the upper Tamm, as 
seen from Mowlee, is not inviting. The Seer Ghaut, about ten 
miles north of the Thul, is reported to be very easy of ascent, but 1 
should much doubt whether the approach to it from below, by its 
valley, that of the JBeyah, a tributary of the Vytumee, would be 
found practicable. This is the ghaut by which it was at one time 
contemplated to carry, towards Calcutta, the post road which now 
traverses tho Thul Ghaut. 

The country immediately south of the Shore Ghaut, like that 
north of tho Thul., is cut off by a tract of high ground dividing the 
valley of the Apta from that of the Nagotna River, and extending 
west of the Punt Suchew’s country. I have also taken a general 
view of this country from various points, and I am satisfied that it 
also is impracticable. This, therefore, is conclusive against the 
great ravine south of Khandalla, across the head of which the upper 
part of the Bhore Hoad is carried, and which is in some respects 
suitable for an inclined plane. 

There remain, therefore, the Bhore and Thul Ghauts, and the 
country between them, a frontier of about 70 miles in length. 

I have not ascended the Thul Ghaut, nor any of the passes be¬ 
tween it and the Malsej, though 1 have visited the ground between 
it and Auja Purwut. I have, however, examined the lower parts of 
the valleys descending from this tract, as the CJhumal, tho Rasta, 
the Shyee, and the lower Kaloo. The lower Kaioo is impracticable, 
and therefore excludes its tributary, tho Shyee, and another smaller 
stream which descends from Dolekhum, and with them the 20 
miles of frontier between the Malsej and tho Chonda and Mandha 
Ghauts. In this district are situated the strong forts of Mudunghur, 
AHung, and Koorung, and Kulsabaee Hill, reputed to be 5000 feet 
high, and the highest land in the Deccan. The Pimpree Bhore 
Ghaut, next north of these, is very lofty, and evidently out of the 
question 



The Basia is the river of the Thui Ghaut, I have ascended it from 
Callian to the junction of the Chumal. It affords so far a practi¬ 
cable, but by no means a straight or economical line. I chased to fol¬ 
low it any higher, because, though suitable enough for a common 
road, it appeared to wind a good deal, and to be connected with nu ¬ 
merous ravines on its northern side, unfitting it for railway pur¬ 
poses. It appears to me to be in a very high degree improbable 
that any practicable line into the Deccan should exist between 
Mowlee and the T’htil Ghaut, and the Malsej. 

Of the country above, below, and upon the range between 
the Malsej and Bhore Ghauts, I can, with tho exception of one 
pass, speak from close personal examination. This country includes 
about 50 miles of the Syadree, and several passes, some but little 
known or frequented, and a few accessible only by means of ladders. 
With some limited exceptions, this line of ghauts, as far south at 
least ias Beema Shunkur, presents one general anti remarkable fea¬ 
ture. It is not a mere scarp caused by the sudden cessation of the rise 
from the Deccan, and tho occurrence of a precipice or steep descent 
towards the Konkuu. These features are present, but in addition to 
them, upon or a little behind tho scarp, there occurs a crest or ridge 
making a sort of boundary wall between the country above tho 
scarp, and the scarp itself, and adding materially to tho elevation of 
the latter as seen from below. At the Malsej and the Nana Ghauts 
this crest is imperfectly developed. Between and south of them it 
is from 800 to 1000 feet high at tho least, and so perfectly pre¬ 
cipitous on either side as to cut off completely all communication 
save where it is partially cleft by basaltic dykes. The bead of the 
Mui-r Valley, immediately south of the Malaej, presents a well-marked 
example of this crest, as well as of the description of pass referred 
to, two of which occur, and are both ladders, rather than stairs, 
of stone, the steps being prisms of basalt. 

This crest is wanting at the Nana Ghaut, the approach to the lower 
part of which is excellent; but the upper part is precipitous and im¬ 
practicable, as is the valley above for some distance below Jooneer 
South of the Nana the crest rc-appears, and extends unbroken, or 
broken only by an occasional notch, as far as Seedghur, and thence 
increasing in breadth and height, to Beema Shunkur. 

Below the Nana, and between it and Seedghur, occur the heads of 
tb e Heera, the Doyefodoe, the Bervee, and tlieMogree Hi vers, the latter 





Benina Shunkur combines all the worst features of a ghaut as 
regards the purposes of a railway. The elevation of the Deccan 
behind it is very considerable, and the level of the Koukun before it. 
is remarkably low. The scarp is therefore lofty, and it is also pre¬ 
cipitous; and the crest auperadded to its summit is broad and lofty, 
as may be well seen in the deep valleys by which it is scarred, and 
which contain the sources of the Beema. I have dwelt, upon the 
features of this ghaut because they are in a greater or less degree 
those of all the range lor sixteen miles on its north, and seven or 
eight on its south, or between the sources of the Mecna and the 
Baum Bivers, which include a, tract of high ground extending nearly 
to the Yeil Biver, and for railway purposes quite impracticable. 

South of Beema Shunkur, the general line of the Syadree lies 
north-east and south-west, and a number of spurs, corresponding to 
the ridges passing south-eastward into the Deccan, pass north-west¬ 
ward into the .Konlcun. These are all accessible from Kallian by the 
broad and level valley of the Oolassa, The ghauts near $j> Beema 
Shunkur and. Kotleegurh are high, and the ground behind thorn is 
bad. .Further south., however, the ridge slightly sinks, and, at the 
Koosoor Ghaut', an easy valley below is combined with a tolerably 
level one above, and the ghaut admits of tho formation of an. in¬ 
clined plane by means of its spur. 

It is also to be observed that the Koosoor Ghaut is accessible 
only from the Oolassa River, and therefore can only be reached from 
Bombay by way of Tan nab and the country north of the Bhow 
Mulling and Towlee range, which extends nearly to Kallian. But 
the Koosoor Ghaut lies nearly in the latitude of Bombay fort, and 
about twenty miles south of that of Tairaah or Kallian; a circuit 
which, disadvantageous if the question were one of communication 
with Poona or tho south, quite unfits it for any trunk for the 
northern traffic, which would have first to ascend twenty miles 
to Tannah, and then to descend the same distance to Koosoor, 
whence it must pass at least twenty miles still farther south before 
it could turn the high ground about the junction of the Inderaonee 
with the Beema. The valley above, that of the Under, falls into 
the Inderaonee a little above Eendooree and Tullehgaom Dhabaray. 
At Tullehgaom this river is not above, two miles distant from the 
Powna, one of the rivers of Poona; but these streams wind in very 
deep rocky beds, through a country tho surface of which undulates 
seriously; and a railway carried either by Powna to Poonah, or by the 

r> i) 
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Inderaonee and Bee ran towards the east, would probably be of 
expensive construction, and with had gradients. If no other pass 
across the ghauts existed, this no doubt would he recommended as 
perfectly practicable, but it is in no respect comparable to the lino 
already surveyed. 

The country between the Koosoor and the Bhore Ghaut, and 
about the latter, is high and broken. The ravine north of the Bhore 
Ghaut, at the head of which stands the village of Kh&ndatla, is no 
doubt perfectly accessible from Eallian by the Oolassa, though not 
from Panwell; but the ground above, a part of which is traversed by 
the present road, is for six or seven miles, almost, if not quite, im¬ 
practicable. Tins is the final objection to the various ravines which 
cluste round the line of the Bhore Ghaut road. 

It appears, therefore, that between the Malsej and. the Bhore 
Ghaut there occurs one ghaut only which can be regarded as practi¬ 
cable for an ascent by an inclined plane ; and to reach that one from 
Bombay a considerable circuit must be made, and to extend a line 
from it far inward an unfavourable country must be crossed. 

Of the ghauts to the north of the Malsej I can speak with much 
less confidence, though Ido not think anyone of them will be found 
to suit the purposes of the railway. 

Iu conclusion I may add a few words concerning the ghaut which 
has been selected. 

It will be seen by reference to the maps of the presidency, that 
from Auja Purwut, Hurreechunder, and the space between them, 
parts of three distinct systems of rivers take their rise. The Mool 
and the Prewura (or Pera), southern tributaries to the Godavery, 
rise upon the northern and eastern flanks of Hurreechunder, and 
from thence northwards to Auja Purwut and Ruttunghur. The 
Kristnawuntee, a northern tributary to the Ivokree, and thus 
through the Gour and the Beema, to the Kristna, rises on the 
southern flank of Hurreechunder, and above the Malsej Ghaut. 
Westward, the Kaloo rises, by numerous sources, from the western 
flanks of the same mountains, and pours its waters into the Basta, 
or river of Kallian. 

For these reasons it would probably be thought, ci priori, that the 
Malsej was one of the higher points of the Syadree range, and there¬ 
fore the least suited for the transit of a great trunk line of rail¬ 
way. This is no doubt true of the range between Auja Purwut and 
Hurreechunder, the extreme points of which rise to 4600 feet above 






the sea; but it does not apply to the Mnlsej itself, which rises only 
to 2050, atiu is therefore much lower than the adjacent mountain of 
Hurreeoh under. 


The .reason of this is sufficiently evident. In the first place, the 
valley of the Malsej is much broader at its commencement than, any 
other of the ghaut valleys, and is therefore less encroached upon by 
the high mountain ridges on either side, which in fact do encroach 
upon and render impracticable the narrower valleys north of Hurreo- 
chunder, and those south between the Malsej and Nana Ghauts. 
Secondly, the natural position of the crest of the Malsej would be in 
a line between Auja Purwut and Joodhun; but by some natural 
operation, shown by the presence of numerous fissures and basaltic 
dykes, the whole of the crest, between these mountains has been 
removed, and, by the excavation of a vast bay, (brown about six 
miles eastward, where, of course, its level was lower, by the fall duo to 
that, distance, which, to judge from the adjacent valleys, must have been 
very considerable. Also the floor of the bay has not been excavated 
to the general level of the Konkun; so that in addition to the de¬ 
pression of the crest, the base is unusually elevated, and hence the 
actual elevation, of the crest of this ghaut above the valley immedi¬ 
ately below is only 1700 or 1800 feet, instead of between 3000 and 
4600, as in the adjacent cases. The fact is, that instead of being 
among the higher, the Malsej is among the lower, points of the 
range, measured from the sea; and, measured from the valley be¬ 
neath, is no doubt the very lowest. 

The position of this ghaut in the bottom of a bay, one side of 
which runs out for eight or ton miles nearly east and west, offers 
another contingent and almost equal advantage, since it affords a 
■regular and easy ascent for the line of railway from the plain to the 
summit; and the spurs, which in an ordinary case might have been 
expected to render such an ascent along eight miles of mountain 
side impracticable, have been materially reduced by dykes of basalt, 
by which some have been cleft away and removed, and others much 
reduced in breadth, so that only one, Siudloo, presents any serious 
obstacle. 

In the Malsej Ghaut, therefore, the following advantages are 
combined. 

It is in the direct line between Bombay and Calcutta. It is 
lower in elevation above the sea as compared with other ghauts; it 
is, I believe, much the lowest ghaut in its elevation above its proper 
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valley in the Konkun. It is accessible either by a straight plane 
of one in fifteen and tine in eighteen, or by o moderately curved 
one of one in forty. The valley above it admits of gradients not 
exceeding sixteen feet per mile, at least as low as Mhuso, and of a 
piactieable line at least as low as Sbolapore. It admits also, I learn 
from Mr, Chapman, of being carried by unobjectionable planes into 
the valleys of the Uodavery and other northern rivers. I am not 
aware of any lower ghaut, A ghaut accessible by so easy, inex^ 
pensive, and direct an approach from below I am very sure does 
nor, exist. 1 much doubt whether any other valley in the Deccan 
will allow of 75 or 80 miles of easy gradients, such as the surveys 
now before you prove to exist, here, A better line across the Konkun 
may possibly be found, but none nearly so direct; and for the com¬ 
bination of all these advantages I believe you might seek elsewhere in 
vain. The Malsej Ghaut was not proposed to you by me. Indeed, 
from the great breadth of the Konkun, and from other causes, it is 
nearly the last place in which I should have sought a line. It was 
recommended to me with the first instructions I received from your 
Managing Director, Mr. Chapman; and after aw examination of the 
country for two seasons, I may be permitted to add that the selection 
does him infinite credit. 

I remain, &c„ 

GUO. T. Ot'.AJtK. 


APPENDIX F. 

ON THE TRAVELLING EXPENSES OP THE NATIVES OF WESTERN INDIA., 

The passenger traffic of Western India, although excluded from 
present estimates and discussions for its uncertainty, will become in 
time a matter of considerable practical importance. It is difficult 
to form general conclusions from any information at present pos¬ 
sessed, ot the travelling habits and expenses of the natives. The 
following cases of different classes, are selected from 140, collected 
in Bombay, the details being mostly taken from the private 
cash accounts or other statements of'the travellers themselves. 
They were obtained under the superintendence of Maunsingh 
Bhowaneysingli, my chief native assistant, on whose accuracy, judg¬ 
ment, and fidelity, I had every reason to rely. 
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I. A very wealthy Bramin inhabitant of Bombay, who frequently 
goes from that place to Poonah, commonly spends about SS6Z. on tf;o 
journey, which occupies five days; he takes fifteen horses, fifteen 
baggage carts, and twelve palanquin bearers. His household esta¬ 
blishment appears to consist of at least 77 persons* most, if not all, 
of whom accompany him, 

8. The widow of a native hereditary territorial officer of high 
rank (the I)essaye of Ookak, in the South M&kr&tta country) went 
a journey of 66 miles, in three days with ten horses, eight ponies , 
fifteen sepoys, ten hammals (bearers or porters), and fifteen car¬ 
toons (clerks, or men of business); expense, 73 rupees, 15 annas, 
6 pies, equal to *11 0,9, 9db, or 8s. '1|4* per mile. 

3. A chief native officer of the Supreme Court of Bombay sup¬ 
plied particulars of 86 journeys on public business, of which threo 
are the following:— 

“ After a few days stay there ” (at Honawur, on the coast), “he 
proceeded towards Sirsee, a distance of eighteen coss ” (less than 40 
miles), “ and spent three days on the road. The expense incurred 
to him is as follows:— 


10 


3 0 


{C Hire for six bearers, at 1J amia. each per coss (Ijd!. per mile) . . 

“ Paid for carrying the luggage, twelve biggaries” (labourers) J anna 

each per cosu * (§$. per mile).6 12 

“ Mess expense fbr three days ... 

His people or servants., walking all fire way through, as far as Bir- 
see, oVer a hilly country, got their feet sore, and he allowed oil 
of one-quarter of an anna every day to each of the seven men 

for three days . ..*..0 

ee Fuel for making hot water to wash their feet with. 

i{ The servants and the men employed in carrying the luggage being 
tired of ascending the ghaut, liquor allowed to refresh them 

u Torch-hearer’s wages, at 4 rupees per month. 0 

" Two servapifch* do., at 3 rupees and o rupees each .. 0 12 

M Two Bramin cooks do., at 8 rupees and 5 rupees each „ . 


Equal to about 2£. 8^, 6<L, or 13c£. per mile. 


v. 

0 

0 

0 


0 5 

3 

0 1 

6 

0 11 

0 

0 6 

5 

0 12 

9 

on 

2 

m id 

l 


“ After staying there ” (at Haweree) “ some time, he arrived at 
•Hooblee,” (a large commercial town,) “a distance of fifteen ooss,” 
(!J8| miles,) “ spending two days on the road.: expended as fol¬ 
lows : — 
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K. A. P. 
0 6 0 
0 10 0 
0 
0 


“Feeding horse lent by a friend for the use of the Branam cooks 
* For returning it to its owner , . . * . . . . . . 

u One hired tattoo” (pony).. . , . 2 0 

u Two hired bullocks for earning luggage. If rupee each ..,38 
u Four bullocks of a cart lent by a friend for a distance of four eoss, 
as far as Sawnoor, and the hire of a biggary w (labourer) ** that 

drove the curt . ...Old 

4 ‘ Feeding and returning a horse to its owner, who had lent it for 

riding to Hooblee, and the hire of the man that carried it . , 1 2 

“ Mesa expense for two days.. . ... . . 2 8 

**' Torch- bearer's wages . . , ,.0 4 

(i Two servants .. ,,,..,,03 

fi Two Bramin cooks . . , . 0 . , . . . , . . , , 0 7 


U 4 2 

Equal to l<f, 3>*• 0d, } or about !\d. per mile. 

“After staying at Ahmednuggur he returned to Poonah within 
five days, distance SO coss,”(74 miles,) “and the expenses incurred 
to him are as follows:— 


'“Five tot fcooa” (ponies) ( * hired . . . , . , , . 

** Mess expense ... 

“ Kamoosees for watching” (men of a particular caste so employe 
where a traveller rests at night) ......... 

" Ghore walla* (horsekeeper), <c at rupees per month . . . 

u One servant at 3 rupees . , ... . * . . . , , 

H Two Bxarain cooks, at 3 rupees and rupees per month each 


Equal to 21. Os, &£., or about 7jc L per mile. 


days; distance .114 miles; expenses as follows 

** Two tattoos for Poonah . ,.", 

“ Two ditto to Sattara ......... 

u Two hammals ” (porters) “ to carry a child in. a cradle 
u One cook’s wages, at 4 rupees per month .... 

One servant's ditto, at 3 rupees per month .... 

“ Messing.. 

** Sundries .............. 


1 

Equal to 1 L 15s. 3 d,, or, for the whole party, 3|<7 pet* mile. 


». A. 

i*. 

. 1 14 

0 

. 17 8 

o 3 

- 8 13 

0 

0 5 

o 

. 0 12 

0 

. 0 8 

0 

. 1 1 

4 - 

24 18 

4 *' 

r mile. 


fcfcara, in 

six 

K. A. 

p. 

, 2 8 

0 

■ 5 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 12 

9 

0 9 

6 


Or:,. 

0 % 

0 

18 6 

3 " 
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&. A native of the South Mahratte country went from Pharwar to 


Bombay, accompanied by a. Bramin servant, at the following ex¬ 
pense ; distance 389 miles:— 



R. 

A. 

P. 

« Two tattoos to .Panwell, fifteen days, at 10.J rupees each , . * 

21 

0 

0 

“ Feeding and sundries * . ,. . » * 

7 

8 

0 

i( Iiont for places on the road ” (to sleep in at night). 

1 

14 

0 

“ Kamooaees, for watching.... • 

. 0 

7 

$ 

“'Toil at the Bborc Ghaut for tattooa *.. ♦ 

0 

2 

0 

<« Boat hire for crossing the Kriatna and otheT streams • . , . r 

l 

0 

0 

“ Carnage of baggage from the Tillage of Panwell to the bunder r> 





0 

2 

0 

* { Freight of boat” (fare to Bombay).. * • • 

1 

0 

0 

“ Carrying out things from the boat to the shore. 

0 

1 

0 •||| 

41 Ditto from thence to tire bouse 

a 

2 

0 


33 

4 

r>” 

Equal to 3$, or about 2 \d> per mile. 




6. Aa astrologer travelled from Bombay to Joorjeer in 

seven 

days 


for 17 rupees 2 annas and 3 pies, including the expense of the 
Bramin who assisted him, and rupee, the charge of crossing seven 
rivers between Bombay and Jooneer. The distance by the way 
of Poona is 121 miles, on which the total cost of li!. 12s, lOd. comes 
to 3|d. per mile. 

7. A native inspector of Government vernacular schools, in the 
South Mahratta country, went several journeys, of which one may 
be noted, viz., from Dharwar to Poona, in twelve days, distance 
268 miles; cost for himself and his Bramin servant, two ponies, 
watchman, and sleeping places, 25 rupees 12 armas, or 2£ 9s. Ad., 
being about 2per mile". 

’ I avail myself of this late and somewhat irregular opportunity to state a few 
facts connected with education, Willingly waiving discussion as to the connection 
of Governments with education, in respect of which. I am probably much in the 
minority, I cannot revert without great pleasure to the visit I made to the Govern¬ 
ment school at Ootoor, a town of about 7000 inhabitants, 12 miles eastward from 
the Halsey Ghaut. The native local authorities invited me to see their town; after 
showing me its different, quarters, and some improvements in paving, &c., which they 
had effected by local rates, without the intervention of the Government, they led me 
to the school, kept in the chamber over the gateway of the decaying fort or citadel, 
which occupies a comer of the town walls. The room was filled with inhabitants, 
and with the children, the latter forming three classes. The teacher had been 
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8. A banian inhabitant of Bombay went on pilgrimage to Pim- 
derpoor, accompanied by Mb wife, mother, son, cooking Bramin, four 
servants, and seven banian beggars. The journey occupied 14 days ; 
the distance is 191 miles from Panwell. The party seems to have 
travelled in two bullock carriages, hired for the journey at M 
rupees, and a doolie, an inferior kind of palkey, with six hearers, at 
a cost of 50 rupees. The whole expense of the journey, including 
the food of the mendicants, was 1.54 rupees lit annas, or 141. 16s. l\d., 
equal to Is. 8|d. per mile, for the whole party of sixteen persona, or 
1 id. per mile for each of them. 

9. Four inhabitants of Bombay went fron’i that place to Funder- 

brought up in one of the central Government schools at Poona! u An examination 
was entered on, which was conducted by toy native assistant, who was educated in 
the frame school as the teacher, and who spoke English well. The first class read, 
in their own language, a chapter of Grant DuiFs History of the Mahrattas, stood 
well an examination in parsing, and solved very quickly a question, which required, 
with other operations, an extraction of the square root; they pointed out my route hack 
to England on large educational maps of the world, in Mahrafctee, which hung on the 
walls; they had commenced logarithms, with the view, 1 was told, of proceeding to 
trigonometry, The second and third classes acquitted themselves with equal credit, 
in tasks suited to their lower standing. Schools like this, I afterwards found, were 
established in most or all of the considerable villages or market towns of the district; 
and certificates of proficiency, signed by Mr. Eisdale, then at the head of the system, 
were often presented to me with applications for employment. 

The large educational establishments of Bombay require brief mention. The 
Blphinstonc Institution, founded chiefly by funds subscribed by natives, in memory 
of the benefits derived from the public course of the distinguished Indian states¬ 
man whose name it bears, contains 1500 students, of all castes and creeds, and of 
all ages, from infancy upwards. Classes for the highest branches of literature and 
science exist here, as well as others for the most nulimentury teaching. Another 
institution of similar magnitude and character is under the care of the missioimriea 
of the Scottish Free Church. The Grant Medical College, and other establishments, 
are devoted to special objects. All these are, I believe, doing, on the whole, good 
service; but, if I am rightly informed, the great share taken (perhaps here un¬ 
avoidably), by the Government in the management of the Elphinstone Institution, .'is 
not without some degree of the disadvantages which follow such management in 
other eases. 

Some private persons maintain small schools for native children; and some of the 
natives, who have been educated under British influence, have latterly set up volun¬ 
tary institutions for (1 think gratuitous) female education, A merchant of 
AWcdabad, in Guzerat, has just established a school for native females in that city;, 
for which, as appears by the Bombay, newspapers, of November 2, the Government 
has bestowed on him the native title of 44 Kao Bahadooxv’’ 



poor, probably on pilgrimage, and were eleven days on the road. 
They went by boat to Panwell, thence by cart to Poonah, and thence 
on ponies to Punderpoor. The expense to each person was 8 rupees 
14 annas, or I7s., equal on the distance of 191 miles from Panwell 
to little more than Id. per mile, 

10, A dealer of .Toone-er went to Nagpoor to purchase cotton cloths, 
apparently with one hired pony and one Bramin servant; the time 
and distance both ways were 45 days and 1000 miles ; his expeuses 
for going and returning were 41 rupees 11 annas and 9 pies, equal 
to 41., or not quite Id. per mile, 

11, The following may serve to show the manner in which the 
difficulties of personal travelling are sometimes met; the journey 
was that of a clerk employed in Bombay, who went to that place 
from Islatnpoor, distance from Panwell 186 miles. 

E. A. P, 

“ He had his own tattoo .arid groom, and on the first day came to 
Oomruj,, where lie met with a friend who fed him and his tat¬ 
too; so the charge is omitted here . . . .. ■— 

“ Left Oomruj for Sattara, where he spent for tattoo.0 3 C> 

“ Brought some eatables from liotue, which he eat at Sattara . , 

' Next at Kowteh, hone.,.0 3 & 

“ At Ebapoorwbal, horse, groom, tamooaee, and self.6 4 3 

u Here he met with a friend going to Poonah, who supplied him and 
his tattoo with provisions, at his own expense, as far as Poonah. 

“ Left Poonah for Wurgaom, horse, ramooiee, and self .... 0 2 3 

“ At TChapoolee, ditto % (at the foot of the Bhor© Grhaut) . . . . 6 8 6 

" At Pan well, ditto 0 3 6 

u Sent back the tattoo and groom, and paid for their provision, 10 
annas, for tattoo and groom, 2 rupees 2 annas, which is hia pay 
for sixteen days, at 4 rupees a month, for going and coining . 2 12 0 

‘‘ f Boat hire from Fan well . .080 

■ ( Carriage of baggage to the dwelling house.0 19 

4 tO 6.” 


Equal to 85. or not quite one-tenth of Id, per mile ; the time is, apparently 

seven or eight days. 

12. A Brarain priest of Bombay travelled from that place to Sat¬ 
tara in seven days. By hiring a bullock carriage to Poonah along 
with two other persons, for 4| rupees, and another from Poonah to 
Sattara, with three others, for 5 rupees, he brought his own total ex¬ 
penses, including food, fees to ramooseos, &c., to 8 rupees 18 annas. 
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or 7s. S id., being, on the distance of 185 miles, at the rate of a little 
more than six-tenths of 1 d. per mile. 

18. Three Goozerattee mendicant Bramins, who were obtaining 
alms to the amount of about 5 rupees per month each in Candeish, 
travelled from Dhoolia to Bombay In *37 days, apparently on foot. 
Their joint expenses, which, besides food, included little more than 
ferries, came to 18| rupees, or I L 5s. The distance is 2131- 

miles, and the cost of the journey was, therefore, nearly ^ d . per mile 
for each person. At Bombay they realized 10 rupees per month 
each by their profession of religious mendicancy, and after a time 
one of them set up a native school, by which he raised his income 
to IS rupees, 

14. The patell of Hewra, near Alleh, came on foot to Bombay in 
four days, distance 100 miles, cost 13 annas, or about Is. 7 d. f being 
equal to about one-fifth of Id. per mile, 

15. A shepherd, a native of Iskmpoor, goes from Bombay to that 
place in seven days, spending on the road 14 annas, or about Is. 8 d. 
The distance is 186 miles from Panwell, and the cost therefore is 
about one-tenth of Id. per mile. " He tells that he is in the habit 
of frequenting to and from Bombay, once in a year or two, to earn 
his maintenance, and as soon as he obtained it sufficient to last for 
a entail period, he leaves Bombay for his village. It is usual with 
this man, that when he sets out for Bombay he takes with him, from 
his home, a little quantity of bread, sufficient for two clays, and a 
little quantity of flour, that can serve him for three or four days 
more, and after it is over spends for his eating about 1 or 1 £ annas " 

or 3f d.) u a day until he reaches Bombay. 1 ’ 

It is not professed that these instances are sufficient for a full die* 
cussion of this curious and important subject; they are selected 
merely to give some insight into the costa and incidents of native 
travelling in Western India. 



NOTES ON THE MAPS. 


MAP OF INDIA. 

The quadrangle figure whose angles are at Bombay, Ougein, Kyragur, and Kvtraool 
defines approximatiyely the country supplied with salt from the coast near Bom¬ 
bay (p. 816 j) and also the part of India with which Bombay communicates commer¬ 
cially through the neighbouring ports of the Concan (p. 164), 

The quadrangular figure, whose angles are near the words Malligaon, Deoghur, 
Sirsee, and Puttykonda, shows roughly the country which has supplied cotton largely 
to the rest of India, which sends cotton now to Bombay, and from which sufficient 
supplies are most likely to be obtained. Pages 46, &c. 

The railway line which passes from Bombay by Callian, the Malsej Ghaut, Alleh, 
and Chaleesgaon, is that which was proposed for the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way : it has a line from Alleh to Sholapoor. 

The railway line which passes from Bombay by the Bhore Ghaut to Poonah, and 
thence by Alunedxmggur and Aurangabad to Ajunta, is that proposed by Lieut-Coh 
Grant. 


MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO, AND WEST 

INDIES, 

The only remark required by this map is that the straight line in Brazil, from 
the Parana River, in lat. 26° S. to the coast in lat. 3" S., is neither a natural nor a 
political division, but an imaginary line, between which and the ocean, much the 
greater part of the population of Brazil is situated. Pages 160, &c. 


MAP Of; WESTERN INDIA, 

AS TRAVERSED BY THE PROPOSED RAILWAYS. 

(Compiled from maps constructed under the authority of the Government of Bombay. 
Scale 10 miles on 1 inch.) 

The railway line proposed and surveyed for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company passes from Bombay by Tannah, Moorbar, Nudvee, Kholetun, and 
Morosee, to the Malsej Ghaut ; the alternative line, which is deemed preferable. 


l|ip$ 
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inasmuch as it admits the use of locomotive power for the ttiicent, passes from 
Nudvee hv Tulowlee to the M&lsej Ghaut From the last-mentioned point the line 
is easily traced on the map to Alleh, and thence northward by Gunj peer, and through 
the Gungutluirrec to (Jnkaee. Tunkaee, and wa by Chaloesgaon^southward by 
Seroor, Mhuae, &e. 

The railway line or lines proposed by Lieut,-Colonel Grant, from Inora Bunder 
and Tannah to Poouah by way of the Shore Ghaut, and thence by Ahmednuggur 
and Aurungabad to the Ajunta Ghaut, are laid down, with such details as the slight 
information afforded, and the known features of the country seem to suggest. Be¬ 
sides the lines from fnora Bunder and Tannah to the Bhore Ghaut, another line has 
been shown along the valley of the Oolaesa River, in the belief that this is the most 
eligible, perhaps the only practicable, railway route from the Bhore Ghaut to 
Tannah. 

The line from Kusseylee Bunder, by Shawpoor, the Thul Ghaut, Nasaick, and 
Chandore, is that now traversed by the north-eastern traffic. Previous to the first 
improvement of the Thul Ghaut, about 1826, the principal Beinjarree route was bv 
Boputgurh and Trimbuck. No railway line has been laid down on the reap in this 
direction, from the impossibility of judging, if practicable at all, what course it would 
take. 
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London, 142, Strand, 
January Jst, 1851. 


CHAPMAN’S 


c< Booh of a high intellectual character, beautifully written, 
extremely well got up, and widely circulated —(Extracted from 
Lord Arundel’s Speech in the House of Commons, April 18, 
1850.) 
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MR. CHAPMAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Published quarterly, price 6s. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 

AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 

Edited by Professors B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, with the special 
co-operation of Professors Stuart and Robinson. Published quarterly, 
price 6s. ____ 

THE AMERICAS CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 

AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 

Edited by the Rev. Gkokoe Putnam and George E. Ellis. Published 
every alternate month, price 3s. Gel. 

THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 

A Quarterly Journal of Theology and Literature, price 2s. (yd. 


“The Prospective Review is devoted 
to a free Theot.OOY, and the moral aspects 
of Literature. Under the conviction 
that lingering influences from the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration are not only depriving 
the primitive records oi the Gospel of their 
true interpretation, but. oven destroying 
faith in Christianity itself, the Work is 
conducted in the confidence that only a 
living mind and heart, not in bondage to 
any fetter, can receive the living spirit of 
Revelation ; and in the fervent belief that 
for all such there it a true Gospel of God, 
which no critical or historical speculation 
can discredit or destroy. It aims to inter¬ 
pret and represent Spiritual Christianity, 
in its character of the Universal Religion. 
Fully adopting the sentiment of Coleridge, 


that 4 the exercise of the reasoning and 
reflective powers, increasing insight, and 
enlarging view’s, arc requisite to keep alive 
the substantial faith of the heartP—-with a 
grateful appreciation of the labours ot 
faithful predecessors of all Churches,—it 
esteems it the part of a true reverence not 
to rest in their conclusions, but to think 
and live in their spirit. By the name 
1 Prospective Review,* it is intended 
to lay no claim to Discovery, but simply 
to express the desire and tl m attitude ot 
Progress; to suggest continually the Duty 
of twins* Past and Prewont m a trust tor 
the Future; and openly to disown the 
idolatrous Conservatism, of whatever sect, 
which makes Christianity hut a lifeless 
formula-”— JSatract jy<m the Prospectus. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER 

IN literature, philosophy, and religion. 

Devoted to free and Catholic, enquiry, and to the Transcendental and 
Spiritual Philosophy of the Age. New Series, published quarterly, 
price 2.9, 














MR. CHAPMAN'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Mtm tt'wks. 

THE 

COTTON AND COMMERCE OF INDIA 

CONSIDERED IN HE L ATI ON TO 

THE INTERESTS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 

WITH REMARKS ON 

RAILWAY COMMUNICATION IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

By JOHN CHAPMAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great India 
Peninsula Railway Company. 8v6, cloth, 12$. 


SOCIAL STATICS; 

OH, 

THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO HUMAN HAPPINESS SPECIFIED, 

AND THE FIRST OF THEM DEVELOPED. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 8vo, cloth, 12 s. 


NEW WORK BY MISS MARTI NEAU AND MR. ATKINSON. 

LETTEES ON THE LAWS OE MAN’S NATUEE 

AND DEVELOP EM ENT. 

By H. G. Atkinson and Harriet Martineau. Post 8vo, cloth. 

Nearly ready, 

THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM; 

ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

By William Bathbone Greg. Svo, cloth. 

In the Press. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

AND CENTRALIZATION: 

The characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as affecting 
social, moral, and political welfare and progress: including comprehensive 
outlines of the British Constitution. By J. TOTJLMIN SMITH. Post 
, cloth, 6s. 

Nearly 
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MR. CHAPMAN'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORKS —continued. 



THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, as exemplified in 

the Religions Developments of the Greeks and Hebrews. By R. W. 
Mack-Ay, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 24^. 

an opinion on the soundness of its criticism 
or reasoning, or on the truth or falsehood 
of its particular conclusions, or, indeed, 
on anything but its manifest labour and 
patience, the rare and indisputable monu¬ 
ments of knowledge which we find in it, 
and the surprising range of method it in¬ 
cludes—logical, philosophical, arid imagi¬ 
native. Not many books have at any time 
been published with such irresistible claims 


"Mr. Maekay brings forward in support 
of bis views an amount of erudition which 
will prove formidable to his antagonists. 
Most of the best German editions of the 
Greek and Latin classics seem to be per¬ 
fectly familiar to .the author, who knows 
well how to wield such ponderous mate¬ 
rials.The account of the theosophy 

of .Aristotle, given in the first volume, is 
evidently the production of a master of the 
t >ubjeet "—Athetumim , 

414 The Progress of the Intellect } is in¬ 
comparably the most important contribu¬ 
tion yet made by any English writer to 
views first broadly put forth by rationalistic 
Ot? rrnan theoiogians. He has wid ehted their 
basis—given them freer scope and larger 
aims —supported them by stores of ub 
various and accumulated learning', aud 
imparled to them all the dignity which cun 
ho derived from a sober and weighty style 
of writing, and from processes of thought 
to which imagination and reason contributo 
in almost equal degrees. This is unusual 
praise; but it is due to unusual powers; 
find to bo offered to Mr, Maekay quite apart 
from any agreement in the tendency or 
object of his treatise. We will not even 
say that we have read it with sufficient cure 
or critical guidance to be entitled to oiler 


bounded on one side by the wars of the 
Christians, und on the other by the last 
book of the Odyweif, he has thrown tlie 
penetrating electric hghtof modern science, 
and found a meaning for every fable and 
every phantom by which the mysterious 
region is haunted. — Atlas, 

"All the views are justified by authorities. 
The work embraces many importaut sub¬ 
jects included in and suggested by the reli¬ 
gious theories of the Greeks und Hebrews; 
and from tins minute accuracy will bo a 
storehouse for arguments and facts for 
those disposed to attack the theories, if not 
for those who have an interest in defending 
them. For a book so full of learning it is 
remarkably well written,”— Economist. 


A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF CHRISTIAN CIVILI- 

ZATION. By L. Raymond dk Vericouil In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 
price 10s. 6 d. 

“ It is succinct, clearly-written, and f A useful book of historical reference, 
may be called a manual of European his- being well filled with facts and dates.” 
tory.”— Economist* | — Westjnimter Meaiew. 


RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM AND INFIDELITY: then- 


History, Cause, Cure, and Mission. 
Post 8vo, cloth, &$. 


By John Alfred Langford. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. By John Stores Smith, author of u Mirabeau^ 
a Life History.*’ Post 8vo, cloth, price 6$. 


** This work isthe production of a thought¬ 
ful mind, and of an ardent and earnest 
spirit, and ia well deserving of a perusal in 
Extensa by all those who reflect on so so¬ 


lemn and important a theme aft the future 
destiny of their native country.”— Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle. 
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MR. CHARMAH’S PUBLICATIONS. 




THE HISTORY OF ANfIMT ART AMONG THE GREEKS. 

By John Winckelman. From the German, by G. H. Lodge. Demy 
8vo, cloth, with illustrations, price 12s. 


“The work is throughout lucid, and Tree 
from the pedantry of technicality*. Its 
clearness constitutes its great charm. It 
does not * discuss anyone subject ut. great 
length, hut aims at a general view orArt, 
with attention to its minute developments. 
It is- if we may use the phrase, a Grammar 
of Greek Art., a sme qud non to all who 
would thoroughly investigate its language 
of form 'Literary World, 

“ Wiuc'kelmau is a standard writer to 
whom most students of art have been more 
or less indebted. He possessed extensive 
information, a refined taste, and great zeal. 
His style is plain, direct, and specific, so 
that you are never at a loss for his meaning. 
Some very good outlines, representing fine 
types of Ancient Greek Art, illustrate the 


text, and the volume is got up in a style 
worthy of its subject"-Spectator, 

“To all lovers of art this volume will 
furnish the most necessary and safe guide 
in studying the pure principles of nature 
and beauty in creative art, ..... We 
cannot wish better to English art than for 
a wide circulation of this invaluable work.” 
•Standard of Freedom* 

‘The mixture of the philosopher and 
artist in YYinckelman/s mind gave it at 
once an elegance, penetration, and know¬ 
ledge, which fitted him to a marvel for the 
task ho undertook. . . . Such a work ought 
to be in the library ot' ©very artist and man 
of taste, arid even the most general reader 
will find in it much to instruct, and much 
to interest him ”—Atlas. 


THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE: BEING THAT OF ALBERT 

DUEER. For devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well 
as .for the Profit and Instruction of all Christendom, given to the light. 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schhfek, by Mrs. J. E. 
Stgdabt. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo, ornamental binding, 6s. 

“It is the worthy aim of the novelist to 
show that even the trials of genius are part 
of its education—that its very wounds are 
furrows for its harvest. . . , JNo one, indeed, 
would have a rigid to expect from the 
author* of the ‘Laiembrevier ’ (see Ath. No. 

437) such a stern and forcible picture of old 


.,, ... MpHR mmm 

times and trials as a Meinhold can give— 
still le98 the wire-drawn sentimentalities of 
a Hahn-Hahn; but pure thoughts —high 
morals—tender feelings—might be looked 

for.The merits of this story consist 

In He fine purpose, and its thoughtful, and 
for the most part just, exposition of man’s 
inner life. To those who, chiefly appre¬ 
ciating such qualities, can dispense with 
the stimulants of incident and passion, 
the book before us will not be unaccept¬ 
able.”—A tfumceum. 


The work reminds us of the happiest 
efforts of Tieck. .... The design is to 
show how, in spite of ©very obstacle, genius 
1 :i? " ' x ft self to the world, and give 

beautiful dreams 


will manifest . .. . 

shape and substance to its_..._ 

and fancies.It is a very pure and 

delightful composition, is tastefully pro¬ 
duced in ah antique stylo, and retains in 
the translation all the peculiarities (without 
which the book would lose half its merit) 
of German thought and idiom.” — Bri¬ 
tannia . 

“ Simply then we assure our readers that 
we have been much pleased with this work. 
The narrative portion is well conceived, 
and completely illustrates the author’s 
moral; while it is interspersed with many 
passages which are full of beauty and 
pathos,”—" BnquW&r. 


HEARTS IN MORTMAIN. AID CORNELIA. 

8 vo, price 10$. 6d. 


A Novel, in 1 vol. post 


“To come to such writings as 1 Hearts in 
Mortmain, and Cornelia’ after the anxieties 
and roughness of our worldly struggle, is 
like bathing in fresh waters after the dust 

and heat or bodily exertion.To n 

peculiar and attractive grace they join con¬ 
siderable dramatic power, and one or two 
of the characters arc conceived and exe¬ 
cuted with real genius,” — Prospective 
Re-cirro. 

“ Both stories contain matter of thought 
and reflection which would set up a dozen 
common-place circulating library produc¬ 
tions.’ ’—Exam i nor. 

“It is not often now-a-days that two 
works of such a rare degree of excellence 
in their class are to be found in one volume; 


it is rarer still to find two works, each of 
which contains matter for two volumes, 
bound up in these times in one cover.”— 
Observer, 

“The above is an extremely pleasing 
book. The first story is written in the anti¬ 
quated form of letters, but its simplicity 
and good taste redeem it from the ted ions- 
ness and appearance of egotism which gene- 
rail}’ attend that style of composition.”— 
Eootwnmt. 

“ Well written and interesting .”—Daily 
News. 

“Two very pleasing and elegant novels. 
s om© passages display descriptive powers * 
ot a high order,”— Britannia, a 
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MU. CHAPMAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


PHASES OF FAITH, OE PASSAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF 

MY CREED. By Francis William Newman, Author of “ The 
History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” “ The Soul: her Sorrows and her 
Aspirations.’’ Post, 8m, cloth, 6.9. 


“ TteBideB a style of remarls able fascina¬ 
tion, from its perfect simplicity ami the 
absence of ail thought of writing, the lite¬ 
rary character of this book arises from its 
display of the writer's mind, mid the narra¬ 
tive of his struggles.In addition to 

the religious and metaphysical interest, it 
contains some more tangible biographical 
mutter, in incidental pictures of the writer's 
career, and glimpses of the alienations and 
social persecutions he underwent in conse¬ 
quence of his opinions.”— Spectator. 

“The book altogether is a most remark* 
able book, and is destined, we think, to 
acquire ail the notoriety which was at tained 
a few years since by the ‘ Vestiges of Crea¬ 
tion,’ and to produce a more lasting effect.” 

— Weekly News. 

“ No work In our experience lias yet been 
published so capable of grasping the mind 
of the reader and carrying him through 
the tortuous labyrinth of religious contro¬ 
versy: no work so energetically clearing 
the subject of all its ambiguities and sophis¬ 
tications; no work so capable of making a 
path for the now reformation to tread se¬ 
curely on. In this history of the conflicts 
of a deeply religious mind, courageously 

NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 

THE SOUL: HER SORROWS AND HER ASPIRATIONS. M 

Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul, as the basis of Theo¬ 
logy, By Francis William Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Author of 11 A History of the Hebrew Monarchy.” 
Post svo, cloth, 6s. 


seeking the truth, and conquering* for itself, 
bir. by bit. the right to pronounce dogmati¬ 
cally on that which it had heretofore ac¬ 
cepted traditionally, we see reflected, as in 
u mirror, the history of the last few centu¬ 
ries. Modern spiritualism has reason to be 
deeply grateful, to Mr. Newman : his learn¬ 
ing, his piety, his courage, his candour, 
and his thorough mastery of ids subject, 
render his alliance doubly precious to the 
cans oP—The Leader. 

“ Mr. Newman is u master of style, and 
his book, written in plain and nervous 
English, treats of too important a subject 
to fail in commanding the attention ot all 
thinking men, and. particularly of all the 
ministers of religion.”— Economist, 

“ As it narrative of the various doubts 
and misgivings that beset a religious mind 
when compelled by conviction to deviate 
from the orthodox views, and as a history 
of the hondlusiotiB arrived at by an Intelli¬ 
gent and educated mind, with the reasons 
and steps by which such conclusions were 
gained, this work is most interesting and 
of great Importance.”-* Morning Adver¬ 
tiser. 


“The .spirit throughout has our warmest 
sympathy. It contains more of the genuine 
life of Christianity, than half the books that 
are coldly elaborated iu its defence. The 
charm of the volume is the tone of faithful¬ 
ness and sincerity which it breathes—-the 
evidences which it affords in every page, of 
being drawn direct from the fountains of 
eonriction .”—ProspertIvi Review. 

“On the great ability of the author we 


need not comment. The force with which 
he puts his arguments, whether for good 
or for evil, is obvious on every page.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ We have seldom met with so much preg¬ 
nant and suggestive matter in a small com¬ 
pass, as in tills remarkable volume. It is 
distinguished by a force of thought and 
freshness of feeling, rare in the treatment 
Of religious subjects.”— Inquirer. 


HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, from the Admmlatra- 

tion of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis William 
Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of 
a The Soul : her Sorrows and Aspirations/’ &c. 8vo, cloth, 10a. 6 d. 


“It is truly refreshing to find Jewish 
history treated, as in the volume before us, 
according to the rules of sound criticism, 

and good sense.The publication of 

such a work will form an epoch in biblical 
literature in t his country ."—Inquirer. 

“The Author has brought a very acute 
mind, familiar with knowledge that is 
beyond the range of ordinary scholarship, 
to the task of combining and interpreting 
the antique and fragmentary records which 


contain the only materials for his work.”— 
Prospect we Review. 

“This book muat be regarded, we think, 
as the most valuable contribution ever made 
in the English Language to oar means of Un¬ 
derstanding that portion of Hebrew History 

to which it relates.The Author has 

not the common superstitious reverence for 
the Bible, but he shows every where a large, 
humane, and Christian spirit.”— Massa¬ 
chusetts Quarterly Review. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS, CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By Dr. David 

Friedrich Strauss. 3 vols. 8^0, 1/. 16$., cloth. 



“The extraordinary merit of this book 
...... Strauss’s dialectic dexterity, his 

forensic coolness, the even polish of his 
style, present him tons us the accomplished 
pleader, too completely master of lifft work 
to feel the temptation to unfair ad'vantage 

or unseemly temper.Wo can testily 

that the translator has achieved a very tough 
work with remarkable spirit and fidelity. 
The author, though indeed a good writer, 
could hardly have spoken better had Ins 
country and language been English. The 
work has evidently fallen into the hands 
of one who has not, only effective command 
of both languages, but a familiarity with 
the subject-matter of theological criticism, 
and nn initiation into its technical phraseo¬ 
logy.”— we#tm imter and Foreign Quar¬ 
terly 'Review, 1847. 

“■Whoever reads these volumes without 
any reference to the German, must be 
pleased with the easy, perspicuous, idiom¬ 
atic, and harmonious force of the English, 
sty le. But he will be still more sat is fled 
when, on turning to the original, he finds 
that. tlic j rendering ia word for word, thought 
for thought, and sentence for sentence, in 
preparing »> beautiful a rendering as the 
present, the difficulties can have been 
neither few nor small in the way of pre¬ 
serving, in various parts of the work, the 
exactness of the translation, combined with 
that uniform harmony and clearness of 
style, which impart to the volumes before 


us the air and spirit of an original. A 
modest and kindly care for his reader's con¬ 
venience has induced the translator often 
to supply the rendering into English of a 
Greek quotation, where there was no cor¬ 
responding rendering into German in the 
original. Indeed, Strauss may well say, as 
he does in the notice, which he writes for 
this English edition, that as far as he has 
examined it, the translation is, “et accu¬ 
rate et porspieua.* Prospective Review. 

“ In regard to learning, acuteness, and 
sagacious conjectures, the work resembles 
Niebuhr's * History of Rome.’ The general 
manner of treating the subject and ar¬ 
ranging the chapters, sections, and parts of 
the argument* indicates consummate dia¬ 
lectical skill } while the style is clear, the 
expression direct, and the author's open¬ 
ness in referring to his sources of informa¬ 
tion, and stating his conclusions in all their 
simplicity, is candid and exemplary .... 
It not only surpasses ail its predecessors of 
its kind in learning, acuteness, and thorough 
investigation, but it is marked by a serious 
and earnest spirit. 5 '— Christian Examiner. 

“I found in M. Strauss a young man full 
of candour, gentleness, and modesty—one 
possessed of d soul that was almost myste¬ 
rious, arid, as it were, saddened by the 
reputation he had gained. Me scarcely 
seems to be the author of the work under con¬ 
sideration.”— Quhifitp Re nte de$ Morales. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, first series. 

By James Maktineau. Second Edition. l2mo, 7s. 6 cl, cloth. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, second series. 

By James Martin kau. 12mo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


41 Heartily do we welcome a second 
volume of 1 Endeavours after the Christian 
Life,' because when all that suits not our 
taste is omitted, we have still left more to 
instruct, interest, improve, and elevate, than 
in almost any other volume with which we 

are acquainted.Whatever may be 

its defects, we regard it as one of the most 
precious gifts to the religious world in 
modern times."— Inquirer. 

“Mr. Martineau is known, much beyond 
the limits of his own denomination, as a 
man of great gifts and accomplishments, 
and his publications have been alJ marked 
by subtle and vigorous thought, much 
beauty of imagination, and certain charms 
of composition, which are sure to find 

admirers. There is a delicacy and 

ethereality of ethical sentiment in these 
discourses which must commend them, and 


we may safely my that many of the ortho¬ 
dox in all departments might receive from 
them intellectual stimulus, moral polish, 
and in some moods religious edification."— 
Non co nformist. 

“One of the most interesting, attractive, 
and most valuable series of essays which the 
htomture of Christianity has received from 
priest or layman for many a year. 

“ Volumes that have in them both Intel¬ 
lect and true eloquence, and which satisfy 
the understanding while they please the 
taste and improve the heart. 

“ When we say that these Discourses are 
eminently practical, we mean that they are 
adapted, not only for mtm in the abstract— 
to teach the duties of Christianity every¬ 
where—but also with reference to the cir¬ 
cumstances of society—of the age and 
country in which our lot is cast ."—Critic. 
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ITALY : PAST AND PRESENT. Or, General Views of its History, 
Religion, Polities, Literature, and Art. By L. Mariotti. 2 vols, post 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6 d. 


“This is a useful book, Informed with 
lively feeling and sound judgment. It 
contains an exhibition of Italian views of 
matters, social and political, by an Italian 
who bus learned to speak through English 
thoughts as well as English words. Par¬ 
ticularly valuable are the sketches of recent 
Italian history* for the prominent charac¬ 
ters are delineated in a cordial and sympa¬ 
thetic spirit, yet free from enthusiastic 
Ideas, arid with unsparing discrimination 
..... Thu criticisms on ‘The Past’ will 
richly repay perusal; it is, however, in 
‘ The Present ’ of Italy that the mam in¬ 
terest of the book resides. This volume 


does not merely possess an interest similar 
to that of contemporary works; it supplies 
a desideratum, and is well adapted to akl 
the English reader in forming a just esti¬ 
mate of the great events now in progress 
in Italy. Not the least wonderful part of 
the book is the entire mastery the author 
has acquired ofourlanguage.”— Examiner , 
April. 

“Our author has an earnest, nay, enthu¬ 
siastic, love and admiration of his native 
country; with the ability and eloquence to 
render his subject very interesting and at¬ 
tractive.”—;!/ amino A dvertiser . 


The following notices refer to the first volume of the work •- 


‘'The work is admirable, useful, instruc¬ 
tive. I am delighted to find an Italian 
coming forward with so much noble en¬ 
thusiasm, to vindicate his country ami 
obtain far it its proper interest in the eyes 
of Europe. The English is wonderful. ... 

I never saw any approach to such a style 
in a foreigner before—as full of beauty in 
diction as in thought.”— Sir E. Buhver 
Jjy tton, Bart' 

“ I recognise the rare characteristics of 
genius—-a large conception of the topic, a 
picturesque diction founded on profound 
thought, and that passionate sensibility 
which becomes the subject—a subject beau¬ 
tiful aa its climate, and Inexhaustible as its 
soil.”—#; JDIsraeli y Esq., M.F. 

“A verv rapid and summary rPmmt of 
the fortunes of Italy from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the present moment.— 
A work of industry and labour, written 
with a good purpose.—A bird’s-eye view of 
the subject that will revive the recollections 
of the scholar, and seduce the tyro into a 
longer course of reading.”— Athenmim, 

“ This work contains more information 
on the subject, and more references to the 
present position of Italy, than we have seen 
fn any recent production.” — Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 

** In reference to style, the work before 
us is altogether extraordinary, as that of a 


foreigner, and in the higher quality of 
thought we may commend the author for 
his acute, and often original, criticism, and 
his quick perception of the grand and 
beautiful in his native literature.”— Pres¬ 
cott, hi the North American Re mew. 

“Tlie work before us consists of a con¬ 
tinuous parallel of the political and literary 
history of Italy from the earliest period of 
the middle ages to the present time. The 
author not only penetrates the inner rela¬ 
tions of those dual appearances of national 
life, but possesses the power of displaying 
them to the reader with great clearness and 
effect. We remember no other work In 
which the civil conditions and literary 
achievements of a people have been blended 
in such a series of living pictures, repre¬ 
senting successive periods of history. — 
A lgemeine Zeitung. 

“An earnest and eloquent work.”— Ex¬ 
aminer. 

u A work ranking distinctly in the class 
of belles-lettres, and well deserving of a 
library place in Etiglan d”—Literary Ga¬ 
zette. 

‘ i A work warrnlv admired by excellent 
j udgos.”— Tatt ’s Magazine . 

« An admirable work written with great 
power and beauty*” — Prof. Longfellow. 
—Poets and Poetnj of Europe. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD PAINTERS. 

Author of the “ Log Cabin.” 2s. 6 d., paper cover ; 3s., cloth. 


By the 
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A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAINING TO RELMOE 

By Theodore Parker. Post 8vo, 7$., cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



Book l.—Of Religion in General; or. 
a Discourse of the Sentiment and 
its Manifestations. 

Book 2,—The Relation of the Reli¬ 
gious Sentiment to God; or, a Dis¬ 
course of Inspiration. 

Book 3.—The Relation of the Reli¬ 
gious Sentiment to Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth ; or, a Discourse of Christianity. 

“Mr. Parker is a very original writer. 
We recommend the work to our readers as 
one of ti very remarkable kind, which 
cannot fairly be judged of by detached ex¬ 
tracts.'’— Fainbvnjh Review, Oct,, 1847. 

“ Parker writes like a Hebrew prophet, 
enriched by the ripest culture of the modem 
world ..... Bis loftiest theories come 
thundering down into lift? with a rapidity 
and directness of aim which, while they 
alarm the timid and amaze the insincere, 
afford proof that he is leas eager to be a 
reformer of men's thinking, than a thinker 
for their reformation. Whatever judgment 
the reader may pronounce on the philo¬ 
sophy of the volume, he will close it, we 
venture to affirm, with the consciousness 
that he leavea the presence of a truly great 
mind; of one who is not only unoppressed 
by his large store of learning, but seems 
absolutely to require n massive weight of 
knowledge to resist and regulate the nutive 
force of his thought, and occupy the grasp 
of his imagination?'— Westminster and 
Foreign Quarterly Review, 1847. 

“There is a mastery shown over every 
clement of the Great Subject, and the slight 
treatment of it in parts no reader can help 
attributing to the plan of the work, rather 
than to the incapacity of the author. From 
the resource's oi a mind singularly exube¬ 
rant by nature and laboriously enriched 


Book 4.—The Relation of the Reli¬ 
gious Sentiment to the Greatest 
of Books; or, a Discourse of the 
Bible. 

Book 5.—The Relation of the Reli¬ 
gious Sentiment to the Greatest of 
Human Institutions; or, a Discourse 
of the Church. 

by culture, a system of results is here 
thrown up, and spread out in luminous 
e xp os i t ion /’—Prosp active Review?. 

“Mr, Parker is. no ephemeral teacher. 

.TJ is aspirations for the future are 

nut less glowing than his estimate for the 
pust. He revels in warm anticipations of 
the orient splendours, of which all past 

systems are but the precursors.Ilis 

language is neither narrow nor unattractive: 
there is a consistency and boldness about it 
which will strike upon chords which, when 
they do vibrate, will make the ears more 
than tingle. Wear© living in an age which 
deals in broad and exhaustive theories; 
which requires a system that will accoun t 
for everything, nml assigns to every fact a 
place, and that no forced one, in the vast 
economy of tilings.’ '—Christian Remem¬ 
brancer* 

“ It is impossible for tiny one to read the 
writings of Theodore Parker without being 
strongly impressed by them. They abound 
in passages of fervid eloquence—eloquence 
as remarkable for Hie truth of feeling which 
directs it, ns for the genius by which it is 
inspired. They are distinguished by philo¬ 
sophical thought and learned investigation, 
no less than by the sensibility to beauty 
and goodness which they manifest/'— 
Christian Reformer . 


TIE DECAY OF TRADITIONAL FAITH, AND RE-ESTABLIM- 

ME NT OF FAITH UPON PHILOSOPHY. Two Lectures delivered 
at Finsbury Chapel, South Place. By Hejury Jersoh, M.A. Post 
8vo, paper cover, price 1.9. 

By the same Author. 

RATIONAL FAITH. Three Lectures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, 
South Place. Post 8vo, paper cover, price Is. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE RELIGION OF NATURE. Being 

the above Five Lectures delivered • at Finsbury Chapel, South Place. 
By Henry Ikrsost, M.A. Post 8vo, paper cover, price 2s. 
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CHANNINft’S WORKS, COMPLETE. 

6 vois. 12mo, 6s. sewed, 8s,, cloth. 


Edited by Joseph Bakker. In 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE 

MEMOIR OF WIIJJAM ELLERY CHAMIM, D,B, With Ex¬ 
tracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. Edited by his 
Nephew, Wmjucau He^ry Chaining ; and embellished by two very 
superior Portraits of Dr. Charming, engraved on steel, from paintings 
by the eminent artists Allston and Gambardella, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
cjotli. Published at 1L8$., now reduced to Ws. 6d. 


“Tliis is a valuable contribution to lite¬ 
rature. The peculiar eminence reached by 
Dr. Ch aiming dining his life makes a 
history of himself Atya of his mind indis¬ 
pensable to the future student of opinion.” 
— AthenrPum. 

“It is u work of high merit, and of deep 
into rest.”— Jbljca/n in or, 

“ Dr. Charming had none of the narrow 
intolerance that distinguishes the more 
rigid sectarians. "-^Spectator. 

It is pleasing to add; that objections to 
the theological tenets of .Dr. Charming, 
do not prevent our entertaining a high 
admiration of his general writings; but 
this admiration rises to afar higher feeling 
ns we study hw biography; for we see that, 
* singularly lofty us is the spirit which his 
writings breathe, ho was true to them in 
heart und life;' and we find the secret of 


bis eloquence in the power which elevated 
ideas and enlarged conceptions of all that 
is just, pure, true, grand, beautiful, loving, 
and holy, had in the transformation of his 
being. Chamders ’ Journal. 

“The felicitous combination of a chaste 
and eloquent style with dear and powerful 
reasoning, placed his writings before his 
age generally, and far before his age in 
the United Slates TaU*s Magazine. 

He was a remarkable naan, and he 
rendered remarkable service. Ills mental 
history is deeply interesting ."—Eristic 
Review. 

“ Wo find ir. difficult to tear ourselves 
from these deeply-interesting’ volumes, 
which we are disposed to rank among the 
best biographies of the age .”-—Christian 
Reformer* 


THE, BEAUTIES OF CHANNING, With an Essay prefixed. By 
William Mountford. 12mo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 


This is really a book of beauties, rt is 
rio collection of shreds and patches, but a 
faithful representative of a mind which 
deserves to have its image reproduced in 
n thousand forms. It is such n selection 
from Ohanning us Channing himself might 
have made. It is ns though wo had the 
choicest passages of those divine discourses 


read to us by a kindred spirit. 

Those who have read Martyrla will 
that no man can he better qualified tlmn 
its author, to bring together those passages 
which are at once most characteristic, and 
moat rich in mutter tending to the moral 
and religious elevation of human beings.” 
~~ Inquirer , 


CHRISTIANITY: THE DELIVERANCE OF THE SOIJL, AND 

ITS LIFE. By Wii-liam Mocntfobd, M.A. Fop. 8vo, cloth, 2*. 

MARTYRIA: A LEGEND, Wherein arc contained Homilies, Conver¬ 
sations, and Incidents of the Reign of Edward the Sixth. Written by 
William Mountford, Clerk. Pep, 8vo, cloth, (>s. 
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A RETROSPECT OP THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 

or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry, 
Taylej&, B.A. Post 8vo, ICh. 6d. cloth. 


OE ENGLAND; 

By Joior James 



“ This work is written in a chastely” beau¬ 
tiful style, manifests extensive reading and 
careful research; is full of thought, ami 
decidedly original in its ■character. It is 
marked also by tiie modesty which usually 
characterises true merit S’—Inquirer. 

“ Mr. Tayler is actuated by no sectarian 
bias, and we heartily thunk him for this 
addition to our religious literature.”— West « 
m>nster Review, 

“It is not often our good fortune to meet 
with a book so well conceived, so well 
written, and so instructive as this. The 
various phases of the national mind, de¬ 
scribed with the clearness and force of* Mr, 
Tavler, furnish inexhaustible material for 
reflection. Mr. Tayler regards all parties in 
turn from an equitable point of view, is 
tolerant towards intolerance, and admires 
zeal arid excuses fanaticism, wherever .lie 


secs honesty. Nay, he openly asserts that 
the religion of mere reason is not the reli¬ 
gion to produce a practical effect on a 
people; and therefore regards his own class 
only as one element in a better principle 
church. The clear and comprehensive 
grasp with which he marshals ins facts, is 
even less admirable than the impartiality, 
nay, more than that, the general kindliness 
with which he reflects upon them.— mtr 
wminur. 

“ The* writer of this volume has all the 
calmness belonging to one who feels him¬ 
self not mixed up with the struggle he de¬ 
scribes. There is about it a tone of great 
moderation and candour: and we cannot 
but feel confident that we have here, at 
least, the product of a thoroughly honest 
mimu.”'— Lowe's Edinburgh Magazine. 


THE ELEMENTS OP INDIVIDUALISM. By Wuuam Maccall. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d?., cloth. 

“ It is a book worthy of perusal. Even 
those who can find no sympathy with its 
philosophy, will derive pleasure and im¬ 
provement fro rathe many exquisite touches 
of feeling, untl the many pictures of beauty 
which mark its pages. 

“The expansive philosophy, the penetra¬ 
tive intellect, and the general humanity of 
the author, have rendered The Elements of 


Individualism a book of strong and gene¬ 
ral interest.”— Critic. 

“ We have been singularly interested by 

this book.Here is a speaker arid 

thinker whom we may securely feel to be a 
lover of truth , exhibiting in his work a 
form and temper of mind very rare and 
peculiar in our tim e.”—Manchester Ex¬ 
aminer. 


THE EDUCATION OE TASTE, 

Maccall. 12mo, 2.?. Gd . 


A Series of Lectures. By William 


THE AGENTS OE 01V1LIZAT ION. A Series of Lectures. By Wil¬ 
liam Maccall.. 12mo, 3s. 6c/., cloth, 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By Charles C. Beknell. Second Edition, 8vo, 12.?., cloth. 


CHRISTI AN THEISM, By the Author of “ An Inquiry concerning the ,j 

Origin of Christianity* 11 8vo, 2s. 6</,, cloth. 
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A SECOND EDITION, WITH EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 

THE NEMESIS 01' FAITH, By J. A. FroWD®, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8vo, cloth, (is. 

The Nemesis of Faith* possesses the | insight into human minds, and in hie per- 
. Tt had *» 0 rU-jmiS <rf natllTtll hcuUiV . . . . * 1 H0 


first requisites of a. book. Tt has power, 
matter, and mastery of subject, with that 
largeness which must arise horn the writer's 
mind, mid that individual character—those 
truths of detail—which spring from expe¬ 
rience or observation, The pictures of an 
English home in childhood, youth, and 
early manhood, as well as the thoughts and 
feelings of the student at Oxford, are 
painted with feeling pervaded by a current 
of thought: the remarks on the humbug of 
the three learned professions, more espe¬ 
cially on the world!mess of the church, are 
not mere declamation, but the outpouring 
of nn earnest conviction : the Picture of 
Anglican Protestantism, dead to faith, to 
love, and to almost everything hut wealth- 
worship, with the statement of the objects 
that Newman first proposed to jmmelf, 
form the best defence of Tfactariamsm that 
has appeared, though defence does not seem 
to be the object of the author . . . . , As 
the main literary object is to display the 
struggles of n mind with the growth find 
grounds of opinion, incidents are. subordi¬ 
nate to the intellectual results that spring 
from them: but there is wo paucity of inci¬ 
dent if the work be judged by its own 
standard F—Spectator. 

“The most striking- quality in Mr. 
Frourle’a writings is his descriptive elo¬ 
quence. His characters arc all living 
before us, and have no sameness.. His 
quickness of eye is manifest equally in ms 


ceptlons of natural beauty . * * * * T he. 
style of the letters is everywhere charming. 
The confessions of a Sceptic are often bril¬ 
liant, and always touching. The closing 
narrative is fluent, graphic, and only too 
highly wrought in painful beauty."- Pro* 
gp native Review, May , 1840. 

46 The book becomes in its soul-burning 
truthfulness, a quite invaluable record of 
the flefv struggles and temptations through 
which the youth of this nineteenth century 
has to force its way in religious matters 

.Especially is it a great warning 

and protest against, three great falsehoods. 
Against self-deluded word orthodoxy iwd 
bmaolatry, setting up the Bible for a mere 
dead idol instead of a living witness to 
Christ. Against frothy philosophic Infi¬ 
delity, merely changing the chart of old 
systems for the chaff of new, addressing 
men's intellects and ignoring their spirits. 
Against Tractarianism, trying to make 
men all belief, as Strasburgers make geeso 
all liver, by darkness and crammiriK: 
manufacturing state folly as the infidel 
state wisdom: deliberately giving the lie to 
Cod, who has made man in his own image, 
body, soul, and spirit, by making the t wo 
first decrepit for the sake of pampering the 
last ..... Against these three falsehoods, 
we sav, does the book before us protest: 
after its own mournful fashion, most 
strongly when most unconsciously.”— 
Frazer*< s Mag., May , lB4t>- 


THE PURPOSE OF EXISTENCE. Popularly considered, in relation 
to the ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, and DESTINY of the HUMAN 
MIND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6 d. 


“This singularly thoughtful essay em¬ 
braces a wide range of topics, hut without 
ever departing from its proper theme. In 
the performance of his tusk, the author 
lias displayed great power of reflection. 


much learning, and an eloquence and 
elevation of style, peculiarly appropriate 
to the loftiness of the subject-matter”— 
Critic, 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE, 

With an Outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger¬ 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, 
and Oken’s System of Nature, by *?. B. Stallo, A.M. Post 8vo, 
cloth, &$, _ ____ 

THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURE, HER DIVINE REVELATIONS, 

AND A VOICE TO MANKIND. By and through Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, the “ Poughkeepsie Seer," and “ Clairvoyant.” 2 vols. 
largo 8vo, cloth, 18$. 

%* The work consists of 800 pages, including a history of its production, 
with, a Biographical Sketch, and Portrait (engraved on Steel) of the 
Author. 
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THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. Written 

by Himself. With Portions of his Correspondence. Edited by John 
Hamilton Thom. 8 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 4s . y cloth. 


“This ia a book which rivets the atten¬ 
tion, and makes the heart bleed. It has, 
Indeed, with regard to himself, in its sub¬ 
stance, though not in its arrangement, an 
almost dramatic character: so clearly and 
strongly is the living, thinking, active man 
projected from the face of the records 
which he has left. 

“His spirit was a battle-field, upon 
which, with, fluctuating fortune and sin¬ 
gular intensity, the powers of belief and 
scepticism, waged, from first to last, their 
unceasing war; and within the compass of 
his experience are presented to our view 
most of the great moral and spiritual 
problems that attach to the condition of 
our race .—Quarterly llein&m. 

“This book will improve his (Blanco 
Whited) reputation. There is much in the 


peculiar construction of his mind, in its 
close union of the moral with the intellec¬ 
tual faculties, and in its restless desire for 
truth, which may remind the reader of 
Dr. Arn old .* '—Emi miner. 

“ There is a depth and force in this hook 
which tells .”—Christian liemem.b j \%ncer. 

,{ These volumes have an interest beyond 
the character of Blanco White. And beside 
the intrinsic interest of Ids self-portraiture, 
whose character is indicated in some of our 
extracts, the correspondence, in the letters 
of Lord Holland, Southey, Coleridge, 
Channinsf, Norton, Mill, Professor Powell, 
Dr. Hawkins, and other names of celebrity, 
has considerable attractions in itself, with¬ 
out any relation to the biographical pur¬ 
pose with which it was published,*’—S>c<> 
tator ... 


LIFE OF GODFREY 

12mo, 3.*. 6t?. t cloth. 

“ We commend this book, not only to 
scholars and men of science, hut to all our 
readers who love to contemplate the life 
and labours of ft great, and good man. It 
merits the special notice of all who are in¬ 


W. YON LEIBNITZ. By j. m. mackie. 


terested in the business of education, and 
deserves a place, by the side of .Brewster’s 
Life of Newton, in all the libraries of our 
schools, academies, and literary institu¬ 
tions.”— Christian Watchman. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


By Charles Bray. 


THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING r-Withln the Means. Up to 

the Means, Beyond the Means, Fcp. <9vo ? ornamental cover and gilt 
edges, 1$. 

STORIES FOR SUNDA Y AFTERNOONS. From the Creation to the 

Advent of the Messiah, For the use of Children from 5 to 11 years of 
age. By Mrs. George Dawson (late Miss Susan Fanny Crompton), 
16mo ? Is. $d.j cloth. 

part correct. The stories aro told in ft 
spirited and graphic manner. 

“Those who are engaged In teaching the 
young, and in laying the foundation of 
good character by early religious and moral 
impressions, will be thankful for additional 
resources of a kind so judicious as this 
volume. rer. 


“This is a very pleasing little volume, 
which wo can confidently recommend, ft 
is designed and admirably adapted for the 
use of children from five to eleven years of 
age. It purposes to infuse into that tender 
age some acquaintance with the facts, and 
taste for the study of the Old Testament. 
The Btyle is simple, easy, and for the most 
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HYMNS FOE THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND HOME. Edited 

l>y Jambs Martineau. Sixth Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6 d., cloth. 

REVERBERATIONS. PART I. %>. 8vo, paper ewer, Is. 




REVERBERATIONS. PART II. 

“In this little verse-pamphlet of some 
sixty or seventy pages, we think we see 
evidences of a true poet; of a fresh ana 
natural fount of genuine song; and of a 
purpose and sympathy admirably suited to 

the times.The purchaser of it will 

find himself richer in possessing it by many 
wise and charitable thoughts, many gene¬ 
rous emotions, and much calm and quiet, 
vet deep reflection.”—Examiner. 

“ Remarkable for earnestness of thought 


Fop. 8vo, paper cover, 2s. 

and strength of diction/-’ — Morning 
Herald. , 

“ The author of these rhymed brochures 
has much of the true poetic spirit. He \a 
always in earnest. He writes from the full 
heart. There is a manliness, too, in all his 
utterances that, especially recommends 

them to us.As long as we have such 

‘Reverberations* as these we shall never 
grow weary of them/*— Weekly JSenvs, 


TWO ORATIONS AGAINST TAKING AWAY HUMAN LIFE, 

Under any Circumstances; and in explanation and defence of the 
misrepresented doctrine of Non-resistance. By Thomas Cooper, 
Author of “ The Purgatory of Suicides.” Post 8vo v Is., in paper cover. 

the highest degree manly, plain, and vigor¬ 
ous/ ’— "Morning Advertiser. 

« These two orations are thoroughly im¬ 
bued with the peace doctrines which have 
lately been making rapid progress in many 
unexpected quarters. To all who take an 
interest in that great movement, we would 
recommend this book, on account nt the 
fervid eloquence and earnest truthfulness 
which pervades every line of it/*— Man* 
Chester Examiner. 


“ Mr. Cooper possesses undeniable abili¬ 
ties of no mean order, and moral courage 
beyond many..... The manliness with 
which he avows, and the boldness and 
zeal with which ho urges, the doctrines of 
peace ’and love, respect for human rights, 
and moral power, in these lectures, tire 
worthy of all honour.”— Noneomforrmst, 
“Mr. Cooper’s stylo is intensely clear 
and forcible, and displays great earnest¬ 
ness and fine human sympathy; it is in 


THE CHRISTIAN’S KEY TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM; 

Being Hints and Aids towards an Analytical Enquiry into the Prin¬ 
ciples of Social Progress, with a Yiew to the Elucidation of the great 
practical problem of the present day,—the Improvement of the Con¬ 
dition of the Working Classes. In Ten Propositions, by IJpsii.ox. 
Post 8vo, paper cover, Is. 
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THE HEBREW COSMOGONY, AND MODERN INTERPEETA- 


TIONS. Demy 8vo, sewed, 1.?. 

“ The work is short and forcibly written, untl states the question plainly.’* 

Economist. 

•'VVWV'VWWWWV 

THE DUTY OR ENGLAND : a Protestant Layman’s Reply to Cardinal 

Wiseman’s Appeal. 8vo, h. 


BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW, 

By the Rev. R. E. B. Maomsllan. 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PRETENSIONS, ROMISH AND ENGLISH; 

with the Antidote which a Catholic Protestantism Supplies. A Tract 
for the Times, being A SERMON, preached in Eenshaw Street Chapel, 
Liverpool, Sunday, November 17, 1850. By John Hamilton Thom. 



RELIGION, THE CHURCH, AND THE PEOPLE, a sermon, 

preached in Lewin’s Mead Ohapcl, Bristol, September 23rd, 1849, on 
behalf of The Ministry to the Poor in Bristol. By John Hamilton 
Thom. Published by Request. 12mo, paper cover, price Is. 



CATHOLICITY, SPIRITUAL AND INTELLECTUAL. An Attempt 

at Vindicating the Harmony of Faith and Knowledge. A Series of 
Discourses. By Thomas Wiuson, M.A., late Minister of St. Peter’s, 
Maneroft, Norwich, Author of “ Travels in Egypt and Syria,” etc. 

No. I.—THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 

No. II.—THE INNER KINGDOM. 

No. III.—SALVATION. 


8vo, paper cover, price 1*-. each. 
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UNIFORM POST 8vo. 


RELIGIOUS MYSTERY CONSIDERED, cioth, price 2 ., 

“ The author treats his subject both I of the philosopher and the learned.’' 
learnedly and philosophically, and tlie Economist. 
little work is worthy the attention both | 


GOD IN 

cloth, 6 j?. 

I.- 


CHRIST. Discourses by Horace Bushnell. In 1 vol., 


CONTENTS. 


^Preliminary dissertation 011 the 
nature of language as related 
to thought and spirit. 

II.—A discourse on the divinity of 
Christ. 

“ Mr. Buslmell's dissertation is valuable 
as giving us a perfect theoretical founda¬ 
tion for those practical efforts to .secure 
peace and extend toleration which are now 
making in the world. ’ } ~-Eco??,omist . 

4 ‘The author of the discourses before us 


III. —A discourse on the Atonement. 

IV. —A discourse on Dogma and 

Spirit; or the true reviving of 
Religion. 


la original in that sense in which no faith¬ 
ful follower of Christ over need fear to be 
thought so. He is original in having gone 
himself to the fountain-head of truth, in 
spite uf all imposing creeds and customs.” 
-Enquirer. 


POPULAR CHRISTIANITY: Its Transition State and probable 

Development. By Frederick Foxton, A.B., formerly of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Docklow, 
Herefordshire. Cloth, 0.?. 


“Pewwriters are bolder, but his manner 
Is singularly considerate towards the very 
opinions that he combats—Ids language 
singularly calm and measured. He is 
evidently a man who has his purpose 
sincerely at heart, and indulges in no 
writing for effect. But what most distin¬ 
guishes him from many with whom he 
may be compared is, the positiveness of 
his doctrine. A prototype for his volume 
may be found in. that, of the American, 
Theodore Parker—the ‘Discourse of Reli¬ 
gion. 7 There is a great coincidence in the 
train of ideas. Parker is more copious 
and eloquent, but Pox ton is far more 
explicit, definite, and comprehensible in 
his meaning. 7 *— Spectator. 

“ Ho has a penetration into the spiritual 
desires and wants of the age possible only 
to one who partakes of them, and he has 
uttered the most prophetic? fact of our 
religious condition, with a force of convic¬ 
tion which itself gives confidence, that the 


fact is as he sees it. His book appears to 
us to contain many just arid profound 
views of the religious character of the 
present age, and its indications of pro¬ 
gress, He often touches a deep and fruit- 
nil truth with a power and fulness that 
leave nothing to bo desired -Prospective 
ItevierQf NW. 1849 . 

“ It contains many passages that show a 
warm appreciation of the moral beauty of 
Christianity*-written with considerable 
power,' 7 — Inquirer. 

“. . . . with earnestness and eloquence.” 

...—4 £ 2 ff m 

“ We must refer our readers to the work 
itself, which is moat ably written, and 
evinces a spirit at once earnest, enlight¬ 
ened, and liberal; in, a small compass ho 
presents a most lucid exposition of views, 
many of them original, and supported by 
arguments which cannot fail to create a 
deep sensation in the religious world.”— 
Observer. 
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RGPRESENTATIYE MEN, SEVEN LECTURES. By Ralph 

Waldo Emerson. Cloth, 5 s, 

“ Mr. Emerson's book w for us rattier 
strange than pleasing. Like Mr. Carlyle, 
ho strains after effect by quaint phrase- 
ology—tlie novelty will gain him admirers 
arid readers. At the same time there is 
good sterling stuff in him;- already pos¬ 
sessing a great name in his own country, 
and being well known to the reading world 
of Europe, his present work, speaking of 
men and tilings with which we are familiar, 
will extend lus fame. It. is more mil and 
material than his former volumes ; more 
pointedly written, more terse and pithy, 
contains many new views, and is on the 
whole both a good and a readable book.” 

Econo-Mist. 

“There are many sentences that glitter 
and sparkle like crystals in the sunlight: 
and many thoughts, which seem invoked 



by a stern philosophy from the depths of 
the heart.”— Weekly N&nw* 

“There is more practical sense and 
wisdom to be found in it (this Book) than 
in any of the Books he has given to the 
world, since his first..... When Emer¬ 
son keeps within his depth, he scatters 
about, him a great deal of true wisdom, 
mingled with much genuine poetry. There 
is also a merit in him which it would he 
ungrateful not to acknowledge; ho has 
made others think: lio has directed the 
minds of thousands to loftier exercises 
than they had known before; he has 
stimulated; the reflective faculties of mul¬ 
titudes, and thus led to inquiry, and 
inquiry certainly will conduct to truth.”— 
Critic, 


OF JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. b 7 we 

Liam Smith. Second Edition, enlarged. Cloth, 4s. 6c?. 

philosophical discussion since the time 
Luther.Fichte’s opinions may be 


“.A Iilfe of Fichte, full of noble¬ 

ness and instruction, of grand purpose, 

tender feeling, and brave effort! .. 

the compilation of which is executed with 
groat? judgment and fidelity.”— Prosp&a~ 
tire Review* 

11 Wo state Fichte's character as it is 
known and admitted by men of all parties 
among the Germans, when we say that so 
robust an Intellect, it soul so calm, so lofty, 
massive, and immoveable, has not mingled 


true or false: but his character as a thinker 
can be slightly valued only by such us 
know it ill; and us a man, approved by 
action and suffering, in his life, and in his 
death, he ranks with a class of men who 
were common only in better ages than 
ours J*—State of German Literature , by 
Thomas Carlyle. 


THE WAY TOWARDS THE BLESSED LIFE; or, The 

Doctrine of Religion. Translated by William Smith. Cloth, Gtf . 


WILLIAM YON 


HUMBOLDT’S 


LETTEES TO A EE- 


MALE FRIEND. A Complete Edition. Translated from the Second 
German Edition. JBy Catherine M. A. Cooper, Author of “ Visits 
to Beechwood, Farm/’ u Lucy’s Half-Crown/’ &c. 2 vols., cloth, 40*. Oof, 


“ YVe cordially recommend these volumes 

to the attention of ou.r readers. 

The work Is in ©very way worthy of the 
enamour ana experience of its distin¬ 
guished author."— XUxily News. 

“ These admirable letters were, we believe, 
first introduced to notice in England by 
the f Athermmm; ’ and perhaps no greater 
boon was ever conferred upon the English 
reader than in the publication of the two 
volumes which contain this excellent trans¬ 
lation of William Humboldt’s portion of 
a lengthened correspondence with his 
female friend.” —Westminster and Fo - 
re?an Quarterly Review* 

“The beautiful series of W. Von Hum¬ 
boldt’s letters, now for the first time trans¬ 
lated and published complete, possess not 


only hM intrinsic Interest, but an interest 
arising from the very striking' circum¬ 
stances in which they originated ...... 

We wish we had space to verify our re¬ 
marks. .But we should not know where to 
begin, or where to end ; we have therefore 
no alternative but to recommend the entire 
book to careful perusal, and to promise a 
continuance of occasional extracts into 
our columns from the beauties of thought 
and feeling with which it abound's, M —.M««- 
cliestnr Uvaminer and Times, 

“It is the only complete collection of 
these remarkable letters, which has vet 
been published in English, and thetransla- V 
tlon is singularly perfect; we have seldom y/ 
read such a rendering of German thoughts 
into the English tongue."— Critic. a. 
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THE VOCATION OF MAN. lfr Qomiw Ptcnri. 

Translated from the Gorman, by Wn.UAM Smith . Cloth, 4s. M, 


“In the progress of my present work, I 
have taken a deeper glance into religion 
than ever I did before. In me the emotions 
of the heart proceed only from perfect in¬ 
tellectual clearness—it efttmot tic but that 
the clearness I have now attained oil tins 
subject shall also take possession ot my 
heart.”— iHehtie’s OorrespwA/Mce. 

“‘The Vocation of Man’ is, as Lichte 
truly says, intelligible to all readers who are 
really able to understand a hook at all; 
and m the history of the mind in ^various 
phases of doubt, knowledge, and raith, it is 
of interest to all. A book of this stamp is 


sure to teach you much, because it excites 
thought. If it rouses you to combat his 
conclusions, it has done a good work; for 
in that very effort you are stirred to u con¬ 
sideration of points which have hitherto 
escaped your indolent acquiescence.”—' 
For/;Ipu Quarterly* 

“This Is Fichte's most popular work, 
and is every way rtunarkable. -—At/a-s. 

“It appears to us the boldest and most 
emphatic attempt Unit has yet been mode 
to explain to man his restless nnd uncon¬ 
querable desire to win the True and the 
Etc rnal.”— Sentinel . 


THE GHABACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE. 

Translated from the German, by Wig 


By Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 
liam Smith. Cloth, 7s. 

“ A noble and most, notable acquisition 
to the literature of England. ’—Don(/lax 
JerroUVs Weekly Paper. 

“ We accept these lectures as a true and 
most admirable delineation of the present 
oae; and on this ground alone we should 
bestow* on them our heartiest recommend¬ 
ation; but it is because they teach us how 
we may rise above the age that we bestow 
on them our most emphatic praise. 


“He makes ns think, and perhaps more 
sublimely than we have ever formerly 
thought, but it is only in order that we 
may the more nobly act. 

“As a majestic and most stirring utter¬ 
ance from the lips of the greatest tfcnnan 
prophet', we trust that the book will find a 
response in many an English sou), and 
potently help to regenerate English society A' 
—The Critic. 


presented to the public in a very neatforai. 
. ... No class needs an earliest ana sincere 
spirit more than the literary class: and 
therefore the ‘ Vocation of the Scholar,* the 
‘Guide of the Human Race,' written in 
Fichte’B most earnest, moat commanding 
temper# will be welcomed in its English 
dress by public writers, and be beneficial 
to the cause of truth.”—! Economist. 


THE VOCATION OF THE SCHOLAR. By Johann Gott¬ 
lieb FiGHTE. Translated from the German, by William Smith. 
Cloth, 2£ ; paper cover, U\ i\d. 

“‘The Vocation of the Scholar*", ..... 
is distinguished by the same high moral 
tone, and manly, vigorous expression which 
characterize all Fichte’s works in the Ger¬ 
man, and is nothing; lost in Mr. Smith s 
clear, unembarrassed, and thoroughly Eng¬ 
lish translation .”—Dory las Jerrulds 
Neta st/aixer • 

“ We are glad to see this excellent trans¬ 
lation of one of the best of Fichte's works 

ON THE NATURE OF THE SCHOLAR, AND ITS 

MANIFESTATIONS. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated 
from the German, by William Smith. Second Edition. Cloth, 8,9. He/. 

« \V1 tli grout satisfaction we welcome 
this first English translation of an author 
who occupies the most exalted position as 
a profound and original thinker; as an 
irresistible orator in tho cause of what he 
believed to be truth; us a thoroughly 
honest and heroic man.The appear¬ 

ance of any of his works in our language 
is, we believe, a perfect novelty. . . . these 
orations are admirably fitted for their pur- 
i pose; so grand is the position taken by the 
j lecturer, hud so irresistible their eloquence. 

I — Examiner . 


This work must inevitably arrest, tho 
attention of the scientific physician, by the 
grand spirituality of its doctrines, and the 
pure morality it tenches. .... Shah we be 
presumptuous it we recommend these views 
to our professional brethren l or if vve say 
to the enlightened, the thoughtful, the 
serious, This—if you be true scholars—is 
your Vocation l We know not a higher 
morality than this, or more noble principles 
than those: they are full of truth.”— British 
and Foreign Mcdkn~Chin 1 rgiealReview. 
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THE POPULAR WORKS OP JOHANN GOTTLIEB 

FICHTE, Cloth, I2,s\ per volume, 

CONTENTS OF VOL, 3. 

1. Memoir of the Author, by William Smith. 

2. The Vocation of the Scholar. 

3. The Nature of the Scholar. 

4. The Vocation of Man. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. il. 

1. The Characteristics of the Present Age, 

2. The Way towards the Blessed Life; or, the Doctrine of 

Religion. 


'CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF GENIUS ; A Series of 

Biographical, Historical, and Critical Essays, selected by permission, 
chiefly from the North American Review, with Preface, by John 
Chapman. 2 vols. ; cloth, 8s* 

CONTENTS. 

Gregory VII., Loyola, Pascal. 

Dante, Petrarch, Shelley, Byron, Qoettie, Wordsworth, Milton, 
Scott, The German Poets, 

Michael AngkijO, Canova. 

Maohiavelli, Louts IX., Peter the Great, 

“ Essays \ of very high order, which 
from their novelty, and their intrinsic 
value, we are sure will receive from the 
British public a reception commensurate 

with their merits.They are Essays 

which would do honour to the literature of 
any country.”—* Westminster Review. 

Essays of great power and interest. . . . 

In freedom of opinion, and occasionally In 
catholicity of judgment, the writers are 
superior to our own periodical, essayists; 
but we think there is less brilliancy and 
point in them; though on that very account 
there is, perhaps, greater impartiality and 
justice,”— Roxujtas Jerr old’s Magazine* 

4 Rich u» we arc in this delightful de¬ 
partment of literature, we gladly accept 
another contribution to critical biography, 

.The American writers keep more 

closely to their text than our own reviewers. 


and are leas solicitous to construct a theory 
of their own, and thereby run the risk of 
discolouring the facts of history, than to 
take a calm and dispassionate survey of 
events and opinions.”— Morning Chro¬ 
nicle, 

„ “ Essays well worthy of an European 
Life .”—Christian liejormer. 

“The collection before m is able and 
readable, with a good deal of interest in its 
subjects. They exhibit force, justness of 
remark, an acquaintance with their subject, 
beyond the mere book reviewed; much 
clear-headed pains-taking in the paper 
itself, where the treatment, requires pains, 
a larger and more liberal spirit than ia 
often found in transatlantic literature, and 
sometimes a marked and forcible style/*— 
Spectator. 
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THE LIFE OF JEAN PAUL EE. EICHTEE. Compiled 

from various sources. Together with his Autobiography, translated 
from the German. Second Edition. Illustrated with a Portrait en¬ 
graved on Steel. Cloth, 7#. 6 d. 


u The autobiography of Richter, which 
extends only to his twelfth year, is one of 
the most interesting studios of a true poet's 
childhood ever given to the world.” — 
Low /' 1 s Edinburgh Magazine, 

“ Richter has an intellect vehement, 
rugged, irresistible, crushing in pieces the 
hardest problems; piercing into the most, 
hidden combinations of things, and grasp¬ 
ing the most distant; an imagination vague, 
sombre, splendid, or appalling, brooding 
over the abysses of being,wandering through 
infinitude, and summoning before us, in 
its dim religious light, shapes of brilliancy, 
solemnity, or terror; a fancy of exube¬ 
rance literally unexampled, for it pours 
its treasures with a lavisimess which knows 
no limit, hanging, like the gun, a jewel on 
every grasa-blade, and sowing the earth ufc 
large with orient peu-ris. But deeper than 
all these lies humour, the ruling Quality of 
Richter—as it were the central (ire that 
pervades and vivifies his whole being. He 
is a humourist, from his inmost soul; he 
thinks as a humourist; he imagines, acts, 
feels as a.humourist: sport is the element 
in which his nature lives and works.”— 
Titmnax Carlyle. 

“ With such a writer it is no common 
treat to be intimately acquainted. In the 
proximity of great and virtuous minds we 
imbibe a portion of their nature—feel, as 
mesmerists say, a healthful contagion, are 
braced with the same spirit of faith, nope, 
and patient endurance—are furnished with 
data for clearing up and working out the 
intricate problem or life, and are inspired, 
like them, with the prospect of immortality. 
No reader of sensibility can rise from the 

E ernaal of these volumes without becoming 
oth wiser and better.”— Atlas, 

“ Apart from the interest, of the work, as 
the life of Jean Paul, the reader Icarus 
something of German life and German 
thought, and is introduced to Weimar 
during its most distinguished period— 
when Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and Wie- 
land* the groat fixed stars of Germany, in 
conjunction with Joan Paul, were there, 
surrounded by beautiful and admiring 


women, of the most refined and exalted 
natures, and of princely rank. It is full 
of mmum so attractive and valuable that 
if is difficult to make a selection ns ex¬ 
amples of its character —Inquirer. 

“The work is a useful exhibition of a 
great and 4 amiable man, who, possessed of 
the kindliest feelings, and the most bril¬ 
liant fantasy, turned to a high purpose 
that, humour of which Rabelais is the great 
grandfather, and Sterne one of the line of 
ancestors, and contrasted it with an exalta¬ 
tion of feeling and a rhapsodical poetry 
which are entirely his own. Ret us hope 
that it will complete the work begun by 
Mr. Carlyle’s Essays, and cause Jean Paul 
to be really read in this country.”—2£i;- 
a miner. 

ct Richter is exhibited in a most amiable 
light in this biography — industrious, 
frugal, benevolent, with u child-like sim¬ 
plicity of character, and a heart overflow¬ 
ing with the purest love. His letters to 
bis wile are beautiful memorials of true 
affection, and the way in which he perpe¬ 
tually speaks of his children shows that he 
was the most attached and indulgent of 
fathers. Whoever came within the sphere 
of his companionship appeal's to have con¬ 
tracted an affection for him that death only 
dissolved : and while his name was re¬ 
sounding through Germany, lie remained 
as meek and humble as if he had still been 
an unknown adventurer on Parnassus.”— 
The Apprenthe . 

u The life of Jean Paul is a charming 
piece or biography which draws and rivets 
the attention. The affections of the reader 
are fixed on the hero with un intensity 
rarely bestowed on an historical character. 
It la impossible to read this biography 
without a conviction of its integrity anu 
truth; and though Richter’s style is more 
difficult of translation than that of any 
other German, yet we feel that his golden 
thoughts have reached us pure from the 
mine, to which he has given that impress 
of genius which makes them current in all 
countries .’’—Chris turn Reform er. 


THE RATIONALE OE RELIGIOUS INQUIRY; or, the 

Question stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. By James 
MartinJEA tl. Third Edition, With a Critical Lecturo on Rationalism, 
Miracles, and the Authority of Scripture, by the lato Rev, Joseph 
Bt.anco White, 4s. paper cover ; 4$. 6d. cloth. 
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“ This excellent ovation Is an application 
to art of Schelling’s general philosophic 
principles. Schel ting- takes the hold course, 
ami declares that what is ordinarily called 
nature is not the summit ot perfection, hut 
is only the inadequate manifestation oi a 
high idea, which it is the office o! man to 
penetrate. The true astronomer is not lie 
vvho notes down laws and causes which 
were never revealed to sensuous organs, 
and which are often opposed to the priwd 
facie influences of sensuous observers. 
The true artist is not he who merely imi¬ 
tates an isolated object in nature, but lie 
who can penetrate into the unseen essence 
that lurks behind the visible dust, aha 
afterwards reproduce it in a visible torm. 
In the surrounding world means and ends 
# are clashed and jarred together; m the 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF APT. An Oration on the Relation of 

the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from the German of F. W. J. 
von Scheixtsg, by A. Johnson. 1 .,. paper cover ; Is. 6 d. cloth. 


work of art the heterogeneous is excluded, 
and a unity is attained not to be found 
elsewhere. Schilling, in his oration, chiefly, 
not excJusii ely, regards the arts of painting 
and sculpture; but his remarks will equally 
apply to otliers, such m poetry arid music, 
'lids oration of Sehnhmg'B dosorvos an 
extensive perusal. The translation, with 
the exception of a few trifling inaccuracies, 
is admirably done by Mr. Johnson; and 
we know of no work in our language 
better suited to give A notion of the turn 
which German philosophy took after it 
abandoned the subjectivity of Kant and 
Fichte. The notion will, of course, be a 
faint one; but it is something to know the 
luiimdo and longitude of a mental posi¬ 
tion."— Examiner. 


ESSAYS. BY K. W. EMERSON. (Second Series.) With a 

Notice by Thomas Cari.yle. 3s. paper cover ; 3a- 6<£ cloth. 


“The difficulty wc find in giving a proper 
notice of this volume arises from the per- 
vadingness of its excellence, and the com¬ 
pression of its matter. With more learning 
than Hazlitt, more perspicuity than Car¬ 
lyle, more vigour and depth of Thought 
than Addison, and with as much originality 
und fascination as any of them, this volume 
is a brilliant addition to the Table Talk of 
intellectual men, be they who or where 
they may. -1 ’—Prospective Review. 

“ Mr. Emerson is not a common man, 
and everything he writes contains sugges¬ 
tive matter of much thought and earnest¬ 
ness.”— Examiner. 

“That Emerson is, in a high deem, 
possessed of the faculty and vision of the 
seer.) none can doubt who will earnestly 
and with a kind und reverential spirit 
peruse these nine Essays. He deals only 
with the true and the eternal. His piercing 
gaze at, once shoots swiftly, surely,through 
the outward and the superficial, to the 
inmost causes and workings. Any one can 
tell the time who looks on the face of the 
clock, but lu? loves to lay hare the machinery 
and show its moving principle. His words 
and his thoughts are a fresh spring, that 
invigorates the soul that is steeped therein. 
His mind is ever dealing with the eternal; 
find those who only live to exercise their 
lower intellectual faculties, and desire only 
new facts und new images, and those who 


have not a feeling or an interest In the great 
question of mind and matter, eternity and 
nature, will disregard him as unintelligible 
and uninteresting, as they do Hacon and 
Plato, and, indeed, philosophy itself.”— 
Dowlas Jerrold’s Magazine. 

“ Hey on d social science* because beyond 
and outside social existence, there lies the 
science of self, the development of man in 
his individual existence, within himself 
and for himself. Of this latter science, 
which may perhaps be culled the philo¬ 
sophy of individuality, Mr. Emerson is an 
able apostle and interpreter.”— League. 

“ As regards the particular volume of 
Emerson before us, we think it un im¬ 
provement upon the first series of essuye. 
The subjects are better chosen. They come 
home more. 1 to the experience of the mass 
of mankind, arid are consequently move 
Interesting. Their treatment also indicates 
an artistic improvement in the composi¬ 
tion.”— /Spectator. 

“All lovers of literature will read Mr. 
Emerson’s new volume, as the most of 
them have rend his former one: and if 
correct taste* and sober views of life* and 
such ideas on the higher subjects of thought 
ns wo have been accustomed to account as 
truths, are sometimes outraged, wc at least 
moot at every step with originality, imagi¬ 
nation, and eloqiiouce.”— Inquirer. 
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, CHAPMAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 



the CATHOLIC SERIES—<**”W# hb< L 

SERMONS OF CONSOLATION.' # f. w. p. gk^woo*, 

D.D. B.sv cloth. 


“This a really delightful yolume^ which 
we would, gladly see producing Ha Purify 
ins ancl .'Tcvo.tir.if Influences In all our 

^“TLis beauirfufvulume we are sure will 


meet with a grateful reception from aU who 
seek instruction on the topics most l««e»t- 
Lng to a thoughtful mi ml. fhoie arc 
twenty-seven sermons in the volume. 

Okrntian Examiner, 


By MTlUAM Ellkky Channino. fid. paper 


SELF-CDLTUllR. 

cover; Is- cloth. 

THE CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOTJS WRITINGS 

OF THEODORE PARKER. Cloth, 6a. 


11 It will be soon from these ex tracts that 
Theodore Parker is a writer of eprtaiderablc 
mwer attd freshness, if not ongtnahfy. Of 
h(k school of Curl vie, or rtttluir taking the 
STii originals for Ws raort as 
Parker has a move sober style and ft less 
*wtric taste His composition wants the 
grotcH^o animation unS richuess o Car- 
fylf, but it is vivid, strong, and frcguently 
ifl/turehciue, with u tenderness that the 
groat Scotchman cloea not possess, -bpet- 

ta “ Viewing him as a most useful, as well 

laneous’ Pieces are characterised by the 
,\Dptilh\r clouuence which is without a 
parallel in the works of English writers. 


His language is almost entirely figurative>: 
the glories of nature are pressed into his 
Sfcand convey his most careless 
thought, This is the principal churni of 
his writings; his eloquence is ultogtthi r 
unlike that of the English orator _or 
essayist; it, partakes of the grandeur of the 
forests in his native land; and v ^ s oein, 
when istoning to his speech, to hour the 
music Of tho woods, the rustling Of the 
pine-trees, and the ringing ol the wood- 
rnnrd'A nxCa In tins respect he resembles 
Emerson ? but, uhlUce that celebrated mam, 
he never discourses audibly with himself 
in a language unknown to the world—he 
is never obscure; the stream, though deep, 
!4vS the glittering gems whicG cluster 
so thickly on its bed. —Inviure?, 
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BY THE PRESS, 


< l The various works composing fclio i Catholic Scries,’ should bo known 
to all lovers of literature, and may be recommended as calculated to in¬ 
struct and elevate by the proposition of noble aims and the inculcation of 
noble truths, furnishing reflective and cultivated minds with more whole¬ 
some food than the nauseous trash which the popular tale-writers of the 
day set before their readers— Morning Chronicle . t 

« Too much encouragement cannot be given to enterprising publications 
like the present. They are directly in the teeth of popular prejudice and 
pooular trash. They are addressed to the higher class of readers—those 
who think as well as read. Thoy are works at which ordinary publishers 
shudder as 4 unsaleable,’ but which are really capable of finding a very 
large public.”— Foreign Quarterly. . t . A 

“ The works already published embrace a great variety of subjects,, and 
display a great variety of talent They are not exclusively, nor even chiefly, 
religious; and they are from the pens of German, French, American, 
as well as English authors. Without reference to the opinion winch they 
contain, wo may safely say that they are generally such as all men ot tree 
and philosophical minds would do well to know and ponder. — rvOfycon- 

forvnst. , i 

“ This series deserves attention, both, for what it has already given, and 
for what it promises.”— Taitls Magazine. . . 

“A. series not intended to represent or maintain a form of opinion, but 
to bring together some of the works which do honour to our common 
nature,,by the genius they display, or by their ennobling tendency and 
lofty aspirations.”— Inquirer . 

“ It is highly creditable to Mr. Chapman to find his name in connexion 
with so much, well-directed enterprise in the cause of German literature 
and philosophy. He is the first publisher who seems to have proposed to 

•• • ^ .1 . .... /« ItfrvwTtali fAanor |n Uia Y»n no¬ 

th e 


himself the worthy object of introducing the English reader to the philo¬ 
sophic mind of Germany, uninfluenced by the tradesman's distrust of fclu 
marketable nature of the article. It is a very praiseworthy ambition ; and 
we trust the public will justify his confidence. Nothing could bo more un- 
worthy than the attempt to discourage, and indeed punish, such unselfish 
enterprise, by attaching a bad reputation for orthodoxy to everything con¬ 
nected with German philosophy and theology. This is especially unworthy 
in the 4 student,’ or the 4 scholar/ to borrow Fichtes names, who should dis¬ 
dain to set themselves the task of exciting, by their friction, a popular pre¬ 
judice and clamour on matters on which the populace are no competent 
judges, and have, indeed, no judgment of their own,—and who should feel, 
as mm themselves devoted to thought, that what makes a good book is 
not that it should gain its reader’s acquiescence, but that it should multiply 
his mental experience; that it should acquaint him with the ideas winch 
philosophers and scholars, reared by a training different from their own, 
have laboriously reached and devoutly entertain; that, in a word, it should 


nave rauoriuusiy iciwuou imu wwunj ««,***, —— •, Ti * i i 

enlarge his materials and his sympathies as a man and a thinker. 
svective Review. 

4 A aeries of serious and manly publications, — Aconomm. 
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